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Introduction 


This Handbook is the first of the instruc- 
tional materials to be published as part of the 
Social Studies Project of the Department of 
Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. 


The Handbook is based on the publication, 
Social Studies: A Draft Syllabus in Social 
Studies, published in June, 1965—see Appendix 
for reprint of those portions applicable to the 
primary grades. This Handbook is addressed 
to teachers, and every attempt has been made 
to make the suggestions practical. It seeks to 
avoid generalities and to discuss some problems 
teachers ask about. It suggests and empha- 
sizes the importance of using a. variety of 
teaching techniques, studies how each may be 
used effectively and tries to give examples to 
show how they can be combined in a set of 
lessons. 


_ it would have been more logical to develop 
a handbook for teachers along with the deve- 
lopment of textbooks. This would have al- 
lowed for more specificity, particularly as it 
relates to the use of the textbooks. For ex- 
ample, where this Handbook makes reference 
to reading assignments and illustrations or 
content to be found in the textbooks, it would 
have been more helpful to the teacher if 
specific page numbers could be used. Also, in 
the absence of the exact quantum of reading 
material in the textbooks, suggested time-limits 
for each unit or sub-unit have not been offered. 


But the preparation of Social Studies text- 
books for the primary classes meant to be 
adapted for use on a nation-wide scale is not 
a feasible proposition. Social Studies in these 
classes deals with the environment and the 
study of the locality, gradually extended to 
the | district and the State. Textbooks for 
| these classes, therefore, must have much of 
_ local colour which cannot be provided in books 
centrally prepared. Every region and every 
State should have their own textbooks for their 


The present Handbook, however, has assum-— 
ed a greater importance pecause of the absence 
of the textbooks. ` It can now fill a number of 
needs: s a 

(i) Help authors in preparing suitable 
textbooks for use in particular regions 


Gi) Provide a model for those preparing to 
develop handbooks to accompany new 
textbooks i 


Offer supplementary reading material 
for training programmes, both pre- 
service and in-service 


Gii) 


Gv) Present a guide to appropriate content 
for each class, the manner in which the. 
content is to be presented and the kind 
of thinking processess textbooks are to 
encourage $ ER 


(v) Provide a general source-book for Social Ý 
Studies teachers. 


The Handbook is divided into two parts: 
Part I contains some general chapters on 
issues related to the teaching of Social Studies: 
“Social Studies—Its Meaning and Objectives,” 
“Children in a Primary School: Some General 
Characteristics and Their Implications for 
Teaching,” “Place of Activities,” “Utilization — 
of Local Community Resources,” “Use of Text- 
books” and “Evaluation in Social Studies.” | 
Part II contains some sample teaching units; — 
For classes I, IZ and II, one sample unit out — 
of the Draft Syllabus has been developed for 
each class to indicate the general approach to 
the developmént of these units and to serve 
as guides in in-service programmes designed 
to help teachers construct their own teaching — 
units. For classes IV and V, every unit in the 
Syllabus has been ‘dealt with. 


It is, however, to be remembered that all 
these samples are only suggestive, and not it- 
any way prescriptive. They are not intend- 
ed to limit the initiative or the imagination of- 


teachers, but to serve as examples which, hope- 
fully, will stimulate good teaching. ‘Teachers 
are encouraged to develop their own teaching- 
learning situations rather than follow the step- 
by-step procedures suggested in these units. 
If teachers study the suggestions before they 
attempt to develop their own classroom proce- 
dures, it will help them to be clear about the 
goals to be achieved and to identify the specific 
content to be used. 


- Experienced teachers in schools, training 
colleges and universities have substantially 
helped in the development of this Handbook. 
Most of the suggestions offered have been 
contributed by them in two all-India work- 


shops. In partial recognition of their contri- 
bution, a list of their names is given, 


The Department is happy to take this oppor- 
tunity to express its debt of gratitude to the 
resource persons and the participants in the 
workshops. It is also deeply indebted to Dr. 
A. J. Perrelli, Dr. W. H. Griffin, and Mrs. Lora- 
Tibbetts, TCCU Consultants, whose help, in the 
development of this Handbook in particular 
and to the Social Studies Project as a whole, 
has been invaluable. j 


B. Ghosh 
Head of the Department 
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Children in a Primary School— 
Some General Characteristics 
And their Implications for 


Teaching 


The age-group of children in the primary 
school ranges generally from 6 to 11 years. 
A working knowledge of how children of 
this age-group grow and develop is essen- 
tial for their teachers. To be effective, every 
teacher must understand and study the full 
implications of our knowledge of primary 
school children and the way they learn. 
Though not enough scientific data are avail- 
able on Indian children, it would be worth- 
while, on the basis of already existing 
findings which are more or less of universal 
application and the common experience of 
teachers, to discuss some of the salient 
_ growth characteristics which have a direct 
_ bearing on learning processes. 


Some of these characteristics show a mark- 
ed change in degree and also in kind 
between the first two years and the last two 
years of the primary school, but by and 
large, many common characteristics are 
manifest in children throughout the stage, 
though in varying degrees. 


By age 1l, boys and girls will usually 
have achieved a relatively high degree of 
_ independence, self-reliance and competence, 
but they still need, as they have so far need- 
ed, the security and support of a home and 


the affectionate care of adults whom they 
trust. The teacher shares with parents this 
place of importance in a child’s life through- 
out the school years. The effectiveness of 
what is taught and learnt depends on the 
quality of relations between the teacher and 
the pupil and the degree of mutual respect 
and confidence which it generates. This 
relationship can be developed only when the 
teacher knows his children well. ; 


Some General Characteristics and Their 
Implications 

A. PHYSICALLY, primary school children 
exhibit steady growth. They gain greater 
control of their muscles, and their manual 
and bodily dexterity of all kinds improves 


rapidly, especially in the earlier half of this — 


stage. Illness keeps them away from school 
far less now than in the infant school and if 
they get adequate rest, food, and warmth 
they enjoy a vigorous life, are capable of 
sustained effort for increasingly long periods 
and take keen delight in the achievement to 
which their efforts lead. 

l. This rapid change in children’s growth 
is manifested in their love for both physical 


and mental activity. They have excessive 
energy. They do not like to sit idle even 


for a little while. Younger children love 
activities involving larger muscles and older 
children gradually learn to use their smaller 
muscles and are quite interested in activities 
that need sustained. effort. The teacher 
would do well to make use of this char- 
acteristic which is a continuing one through- 
out this stage. Instead of giving just verbal 
information, children should be provided 
with useful activities in and outside of the 
classroom and a chance to learn things for 


themselves. 


2. Akin to the love for activity that chil- 
dren of this age exhibit is their liking for 
creating beautiful things. The teacher should 
provide plenty. of opportunities for this 
creativity through activities like drawing or 
painting pictures, making clay houses, dress- 


ing up dolls and decorating the classroom’ 


with flowers or ‘rangol? patterns. 


3. Children in the 6—11 age group like 
to collect and acquire things—stamps, rocks, 
pictures, anything and every thing: A look 
into their pockets will prove this. This 
tendency is definitely to the advantage of 
the teacher who can arrange a Social Studies 
corner for the classroom or an exhibition of 
pictures pertaining to a particular unit of 
work. He can ask children to collect such 
things as pictures of great men, specimens 
of rocks and soil found in the neighbour- 
hood, stamps of different countries. 


4. All through this stage children like to 
play, often vigorously, and increasingly with 
a definite purpose. They continue through 
play to learn and to express their thoughts 
and feelings. They enjoy all kinds of physi- 
cal activity—exploration, construction, imita- 
tion, imagination. Maximum use should be 
made of the immense potentialities of this 
characteristic in organizing field trips, drama- 
tization and other constructive activities. 


wo 


5. In children at this stage, there is a 
desire to be like their elders and to enjov, 
however vicariously, their experiences. They 
have a natural tendency to imitate and want 
to do grown-up things. Exploitation of this 
tendency through dramatization is one ot 
the most valuable tools of achieving Socia) 
Studies understandings at this stage. This 
imitativeness, however, imposes upon the 
teacher a great responsibility to act and & 
behave in an exemplary manner. Also 
through highlighting desirable qualities A 
the lives of great people, the teacher must 
direct children to emulate them. Thus 
children must be helped to make a wise 
choice for imitation. 


B. INTELLECTUALLY, children 6 to 11 
years old are very alert. A great deal of 
mental activity goes on through language— E 
in thinking, speaking, writing, reading. Their : 
world, therefore, enlarges at a rapid rate and 4 
with encouragement and opportunity, ey x. 
start exploring it intellectually and iai E 


$ 


tively with confidence and zest, a 
_1. Children of this age have unending Ls: 
curiosity to understand and know about the = 

y 


social and physical environment, When the 
see something new, their curiosity is wine 
They ask many questions about the why. 
what, how, where and when of things aro d 
them. This questioning is the key to effec ‘ 
tive learning. They should be encoura red 
to ask questions; and a large a fa 
opportunities to observe things should b 
provided. On field trips, walks and visi : 
they should be helped to discover things te 


themselves. 
i 


2. Children of this age are 
native. Through their agatka a 
transport themselves to any place or hea : 
The teacher should provide experiences de 
signed to kindle children’s imaginations He 


SS a a L 


should also encourage imagination by giving 
vivid, graphic pictures of places, persons or 
things, eg, by describing a typical dress 
of the people of a particular State or the 
topography of a place. 

Children at this age do not discriminate 
setween people on the basis of wealth, pro- 
fession, religion (unless they have been pre- 
judiced by their elders). - To children 
everyone is equal. This feeling should be 
exploited for developing desirable attitudes. 


3. All children like to communicate with 
one another and enough opportunities should 
be provided to develop efficiency in the com- 
munication skills through activities like mak- 
ing oral or written reports of things done 
and through pictorial representation or 
dramatization. For example, after a trip to 
a historical place in the neighbourhood, 
pupils can be asked to write a report on it 
or talk about it in the classroom. 


C. EMOTIONALLY, Children in- the 
6—11 year old group are still very immature 
and lean heavily on adults for support. The 
10s and lls show occasional desire for inde- 
pendence, but they are still very sensitive to 
the opinion of adults. 


1. All children want love and understand- 
ing. This implies the desire to be fully 
accepted, It is necessary to give them a 
sense of security and a cordial environment 
for growth, If not fully satisfied, this need 
leads to many kinds of personality disturb- 
ances such as truancy, shirking work, telling 
lies, stealing. The teacher should demons- 
trate his love and affection for children by 
talking with them, listening to their griev- 
ances with sympathy, being polite and 
courteous to them and avoiding adverse 
comparisons and personal criticisms of child- 
ren in class. 


2. Children want recognition. They need 


to feel respected and esteemed both by the 
teacher and by their peers. The teacher 
can capitalize on this need by praising the 
good, distinguished and honourable deeds 
of the children and by providing an oppor- 
tunity for the display of children’s writings, 
collections and other work. Failure to give 
due recognition may discourage many child- 
ren and make them lose interest in their 
studies. 


3. Children love to belong to a group. 
Initially, they are normally. selfish and 
absorbed in their own interests and desires. 
Gradually, however, they learn to share 
things and work cooperatively with others. 
The teacher should try to develop each 
child’s ability to work cooperatively in his 
group and contribute his best toward the 
group. This will lay the basis for responsible 
citizenship. The teacher can organize group 
work in class. Children may be made res- 
ponsible for the cleanliness and routines of 
the classroom. Projects in collecting data, 
surveying, preparing models and charts are 
some other activities in which group work 
can be profitably pursued by children. 


Group work helps children to understand 
one another better. With this growing 
awareness of their fellows they may display 
an obvious self-assertiveness, but it would 
be unwise to assume this as the dawn of a 
competitive spirit. Children of this age like 
to do well in any contest. They boast of 
their achievements, and each is interested 
much more in his own success than in the 
failure of others. To enjoy winning, it is 
not necessary that others should lose, Child- 
ren obtain great pleasure from beating their 
own previous achievements and in getting 
praise from the teacher. The teacher's task 
of maintaining the group spirit is rather 
delicate. At a time when children are just 
beginning to learn to cooperate, it would 


not be appropriate to over-emphasize compe- 
tition among pupils, but it would certainly 
be worthwhile to encourage pupils to at- 
tempt to better their own achievements. 
This will help in maintaining the group 
spirit which is so essential for healthy 
growth, 
_ Though children of this school stage have 
imilar characteristics, in many ways they 
o different from each other. There are 
differences in age, intelligence, interests, 
attitudes and values held, and in emotional 
_ reactions. This is primarily because each 
~ child comes from a different background of 
experience and has developed different 
understandings. His experiential background 
depends upon factors like the size of his 
_ family, the place of each child in the family, 
the home situation, the adult patterns of 
behaviour, and the values held by the family. 
` Tt is because of these likenesses and differ- 
ences that there is need for a wise selection 
of teaching methods. The good teacher 
knows when to treat all children alike and 
when to recognize differences in order to 
treat each one accordingly. 


Some Additional Suggestions to the 
Teacher 


Some children have a capacity for verbal 
expression, others for artistic activity; some 
love creative writing, others have a flair for 
numbers; teaching methods must capitalize 
upon children’s unique capacity to learn and 
express themselves. 


Learning at the primary stage takes place 
more quickly and effectively through the 
use of audio-visual aids. -Children may 
learn about life in other parts of the world 
more thoroughly when they see pictures or 
posters on the subject than when they read 
a couple of lessons. Thus, with every unit 
of work, the teacher should use as many 


‘aids as possible to make teaching interesting 


vivid and lasting. 


Success is essential for effective learning. 
Often children lose confidence in themse! 
and are afraid of attempting a particular tas! 
The teacher must encourage them by pro 
viding opportunities in another area, e.: 
dramatization and handwork, where they can 
achieve some measure of success. 


A large number of opportunities exist 
the primary school years for correlation 
social studies with other subjects, particula 
ly Language, General Science, Art, Crafts 
and, to a certain extent, even Mathematics 
Activities in many Language and Social 
Studies lessons can well be common. Cer 
tain activities pertaining to health and food 
practices can be common to both General 
Science and Social Studies. 


Learning experiences must be geared to 
the children’s mental capacity, for children 
differ in learning potential, More challeng- 
ing assignments and activities should be 
given to gifted children, For example, they 
may be asked to write a script for a historical 
play on Lakshmi Bai. On the other hand, 
slow learners may be asked to collect 
pictures of Lakshmi Bai from various sources 
and identify the pictures, orally or in writ- 
ing, as their assignment. 


A very effective method that the teacher 
can use at this stage is the story-telling 
method, for children love to listen to stories. 
Through stories one can hold their attention 
and interest for longer periods of time. 
Facts then become more meaningful to them. 
A story about a boy or girl living in the 
Congo is more effective in promoting certain 
understandings about life in that part of the 
world than a dry, step-by-step account of 


the physical features, dress and food of the 
people there. 


Group discussion is a significant part of 
children’s experiences and makes a rich con- 
tribution to their education. Very good 
planning on the part of the teacher is neces- 
sary to improve this. To encourage wider 
participation by all children, teachers should 
provide many opportunities for sharing 
experiences and exchanging observations and 
reactions. Children can learn to participate 
with comfort and confidence when there are 
repeated opportunities for interaction. Ex- 
periences common to all children provide 
good opportunities for stimulating an ex- 
change of ideas. For example, a visit to a 
nearby market place or a factory can be a 
very good topic for discussion both before 


and after the trip. Discussion will help the 


children to understand and learn from one 
another. As each contributes to the group’s 
discussion, all children begin to think more 
clearly and to improve their skills of com- 
municating precise meanings. In other 
words, the exchange of ideas enriches the 


4 


thinking of all, and each child comes to see — ; 


how ideas grow from the participation of 


‘9 
f 


4 


all. Mature citizens capable of contributing 


* 


to a democratic society, which is one of the 
the most important objectives of Social 
Studies, cannot be developed by silent, non- 
participating behaviour throughout their 
school years. Children must be active parti- 
cipants in the process of learning. 


2 
Social Studies— 


Its Meaning and Objectives” 


The school as an important social institu- 
tion has to discharge its responsibility in the. 
context of the purposes that society desires 
to fulfil through it. One of our avowed 
national goals is the establishment of a vital 
democracy through the development of an 

- enlightened and responsible citizenry imbued 
with an abiding faith in democratic principles 
and processes. The school undoubtedly has 
to play an important role in the achievement 
of this aim, and undoubtedly a large share of 
responsibility is to be shouldered by that sub- 
ject which goes by the name of Social Studies. 
Current education theory holds that the 
school is responsible for the education of the 
child, and that this responsibility cannot be 
fragmented and the fragments allotted to 
special fields of knowledge; it denies that 
school subjects can any longer be conceived 
as providing for different aspects of mental 
training and discipline. Nevertheless, it is also 
true that particular subjects must assume 


primary responsibility for the realization of | 


one or more of the general aims of education. 
And Social Studies is the specific subject 
which has primary responsibility in helping 
to develop a body of devoted, active well- 
informed and discriminating citizens who 
participate effectively, and of their free will, 
in the affairs of the locality, the State, and 
the Nation. 

(1) This section has been largely adapted from 
the “Draft Syllabus in Social Studies,” al- 
ready published by the Department, 


Social Studies is a field of study which deal: 
with man, his relations with other men, and 
his enyironment. Its content is drawn from 
several social sciences and bears a direct re- 
lationship with the purposes for which it is 
taught. Broadly speaking, these purposes in- 
clude an understanding of human relation- 
ships, knowledge of the environment, dedica- 
tion to, the basic principles and values of the 
society in which it is taught, and a commit- 
ment to participate in the processes through 
which that society is maintained and improv- 


ed. 


In other words, Social Studies seeks to 
develop in our future citizens an understand- 
ings of, and an allegiance to, cherished values 
of Indian Society and also a fervent desire 
to strive for the betterment of present ways 
of life and social institutions. To do all this, 
it aims at imparting relevant knowledge and 
encouraging the application and utilization 
of that knowledge. 


One of the primary concerns of Social 
Studies, therefore, is to promote an under- 
standing of man’s way of living, his basic 
needs, the activities in which he engages to 
meet his needs—social, economic, cultural and 
political—and the institutions he has develop- 
ed. 


Another dominant purpose behind the 
teaching of Social Studies, as has been said 
above, is to commit the learner to the basic 


principles and purposes of the society in 
which he lives. When that society is governed 
by democratic principles, as ours is, the com- 
mitment means no more than the inculcation 
in the mind of the learner of an abiding faith 
in the democratic ideal. This must not be 
taken to mean ‘indoctrination’ in the sense of 


teaching specific and definite answers to the 
day-to-day problems of the society or of the 
world. But it does mean the promotion of 
the fundamental values and processes of a 
democratic society such as openmindedness, 


the exercising of independent judgment, and 
participation in activities designed to influence 
public policy. 


Over and above this, Social Studies keeps 
before itself the all-pervading educational 
purpose of developing a rational and scientific 
approach to social problems and issues, This 
can be fulfilled only by fostering in the learn- 
ers the ability to discern the point at issue, 
to sift the relevant from the irrelevant, to 
marshal ideas in logical sequence and to ex- 
press themselves with lucidity and effective- 


ness, 


To repeat, the term Social Studies is used to 
designate that school subject or that area of 
the school curriculum which deals with human 
relationships. The content of Social Studies, 
therefore, deals with man and his interaction 
with other people, with institutions, with the 
earth, with goods and services, i.e. his rela- 
tionship with the social and physical environ- 
ment. The overall objective of Social Studies, 
therefore, would be the development of a 
well-informed, intelligent person, who is alive 
to current problems and is keen to accept 
responsibilities as a citizen for the welfare of 
all. He understands the concepts that de- 
scribe and explain the human society and has 
developed insights, skills, and moral qualities 
which are so desirable in a democratic society. 


By and large, Social Studies seeks to further 
the objectives that a general education pro- 
gramme attempts to attain and, therefore, it 
is to be regarded as an indispensable part of 
general education. 


The Social Studies syllabus may be 
organized in a variety of ways, so long as its 


‘content, organization and teaching methods 


do not stand in the way of achieving the pur- 
pose to be attained. Thus, both the “inte- 
grated” approach, which seeks to use and 
combine the knowledge and skills provided by 
the many social sciences and the organization 
of the component social sciences as separate 
subjects have their place in a good pro- 
gramme. Each makes its own unique contri- 
bution to the realization of important pur- 
poses. A balanced Social Studies programme 
should have a judicious combination of ap- 
proaches to organizing subject matter. 


Assumptions for the Social Studies 
Programme 


In our present context the following assump- 
tions regarding the Indian nation become ex- 
tremely important for developing a good 
Social Studies programme for our school: 


1. We are engaged in the task of building, 
defending and strengthening our sovereign, 
democratic and secular republic. 


2. In this process, we are deeply interest- 
ed in contributing to the establishment of a 
world order, which will be free from national 
religious, social or economic oppression of 
any kind, and will be based on the principles 
of peaceful co-existence and cooperation 
among nations as equal members of the world 
family. 


3. The values that inspire our people today 
are firmly rooted in the- Indian tradition, 
which is a continuing and developing system 
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of human responses to the environment— 
natural, social and cultural. The pulls of 
both heritage and change operate to in- 
fluence the development of this tradition. 


4. The attainment of national objectives 
depends upon the understanding of these 
values, a unity of purpose and social action. 


5. The world of information today is so 
vast and expanding so rapidly that it is no 
longer possible to “cover” a subject. In 
Planning curricula and syllabuses, therefore, 
it has become necessary to select information 
in terms of generalizations, values and pro- 
cesses required for living and continued Jearn- 
ing in a rapidly changing society. 


6. The current objectives of our society 
are such that the qualities required of its 
citizens can best be taught by helping stu- 
dents to acquire a strong desire for continued 
participation in learning through questioning, 
investigating, discussing, evaluating and for- 
mulating conclusions independent of dictation. 
These qualities cannot be developed through 
those methods of education which are based 
on memorization of mere information and 
passive acceptance of conclusions. 


Purposes of the Total Social Studies 
Programme for Schools 


In accordance with these. assumptions a 
Social Studies programme should have as its 
objectives helping pupils develop the follow- 
ing basic understandings, attitudes, abilities, 
skills, and processes: 


1. BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 
(a) Indian Tradition 


i: Diverse cultural streams have come 
together and influenced each other to 
form a composite Indian culture, 


k 


ii, Indian civilization has not developed 4 
in isolation, but has been and continues $ 
to be part of world development. 


iii. Modern developments should emerge 
from the tradition of Indian civiliza- 
tion or be assimilated into Indian ~ 


(b) Evolution of Society 


i, Change has been the essence of social 
history. 

ii. Change for the better has resulted : 
from the cooperative effort of moll 


iii. Change of lasting value has emerged 
from within a culture assisted by exi 
ternal causes, and, by and large, has É 
not been imposed from without. 


iv. In the process of change, India has 
both contributed to, and received f rom, 
other cultures and peoples. 


(c) Factors in the Physical Environment 
that Influence the Development of 
Society 
i. Different types of social development 

are due to varying kinds of interaction 
between man and the environment 
(e.g. situation, relief, climate, vegeta- 
tion, natural resources and animal life), 
and are not due to any inherent in- 


feriority or Superiority of a people or 
an environment. 


ii. Human life is not determined by man’s 
physical environment, The relation- 
ship is, in fact, complementary, for 
man can improve his environment 
through effort and application of in- — 
telligence to his problems. 

(d) Problems of Contemporary India 


i. As the natural environment determines — 
the framework within which man’s — 


(e) 


iji. 


i. 


ii. 


iii. 


problems arise and are solved, the 
planning of our economic development 
has to take into account the resources 
available, the objectives aimed at, the 
success so far attained and the limita- 
tions governing the hiatus between 
targets and actual achievement. 


As democracy requires respect for the 
dignity of the individual, equality of 
opportunity, social welfare, the rule of 
law and the participation of the peo- 
ple, in making and implementing 
decisions affecting their lives, our 
society should be able to create the 
conditions in which these qualities and 
attitudes thrive best. 


Though national sovereignty implies 
the freedom to make independent de- 
cisions in all matters, external and in- 
ternal, and to assure the unity of the 
nation and the territorial integrity of 
the country, this does not preclude the 
possibility of co-existence and co- 
operation among nations. 


Impact of Science on Indian Society 


As the application of science can serve 
to improve the standard and the 
quality of living, the benefits of scien- 
tific and technological development 
should be shared by all, regardless of 
distinctions of any kind, ~~ 


One of the vital gifts of science to hu- 
man culture is the scientific method 
of thinking, and the best way of look- 
ing at the problems of our society is 
from the scientific point of view. 


Technological advancement brings 
about a division of labour, but all 
kinds of labour equally merit the res- 


pect of society. 


iv. 
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manual labour in productive processes — 
and results in greater leisure for all, — 


society must provide opportunities for 


creative and socially acceptable uses of | 


leisure. 


As technological advancement in weap- 


ons of war has the potential danger of 
our nation — 


destroying civilization, 
should cooperate with others in helping 


man to live harmoniously and peace- 5 


fully with his fellowmen. 


2. DESIRABLE ATTITUDES 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


A patriotic pride based on a fair and S 


just appreciation of the past and hope 
for a bright future 


ay 


As technological development reduces 


Tolerance and respect for other people's —— 


views—a spirit of learning from others 


An understanding of, and respect for, 


_ the different ways of life and traditions 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


in different parts of our country and 
of the world 


Belief in the importance of developing 
a world outlook, arising out of the real- 
ization of the need for the inter-de- 
pendence of peoples i 


An acceptance and adequate recogni- 
tion of the role of science in the solu- 


tion of many problems of modem times 


Belief in, and respect for, democratic 
` processes in the operation and im- 


provement of Indian society 


(g) Respect for the role of intelligence and 
reliable information, rather than emo- ž 


(h) 


tional reaction, in the solution of pro- 
blems i 


Willingness to accept personal responsi- 


bility for the operation and improve- 
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` ment of family, community and national 
° lifo 


Belief in man’s ability to solve his pro- 
blems and to improve his lot in life 


(j) Respect for the dignity and worth of 
every human being regardless of his 
racial, national, economic or social 
status 


Respect for reasonable procedures 
rather than force as the proper and 
workable way of getting along together 
and, at the same time, a firm conviction 
that force has to be met with force 
when national security is in danger. 


3. ABILITIES, SKILLS AND PROCESSES 

(a) Ability to use the simple tools of the 
social sciences, such as charts, maps, 
graphs and statistical data 


Ability to use procedures and techniques 
for gathering, organizing, interpreting, 
applying and presenting information on 
a problem or topic 


Ability to participate intelligently in the 
processes of decision-making in a de- 
mocracy, including parliamentary pro- 
cedure and elections 

Skill in participating constructively and 
democratically as the leader or member 
of a group ~ 

Ability to identify a problem, define it 
clearly and to plan a procedure for its 
solution 

(£) Ability to think critically—to distinguish 
fact from opinion, to evaluate the re- 
liability of information, to determine the 
relative significance of information, to 
draw inferences and make valid genera- 
lizations based on reliable information, 


a(k) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


and to analyse argument and propa- 
ganda 


(g) Ability to apply one’s self to a job and 
complete it in an allotted time—good 
work habits 


(h) Ability to interpret a social situation and 
to recognize the motives and needs of 
others. 

Social Studies at the Primary Stage 

The realization of the purposes of teaching 

Social Studies listed above is in large measure 
dependent upon the effectiveness of the So- 
cial Studies programme at the primary stage. 
Attitudes and habits formed during this period 
will greatly influence the child’s intellectual 
and social behaviour in the subsequent stages 
at school as well as in adult life. The fact that 
Social Studies is directed towards the deve- 
lopment of basic social understandings and 
associated attitudes and habits attaches parti- 
cular significance to its programme for the 
primary stage. Careful consideration should 
be given to factors that influence its content 
and organization at this stage, among which 
the following two are important: 


(i) The psychological factor, the deve- 
lopment and maturity level of the 
pupils for whom the content is 
meant 

(ii) The nature of the component subjects 

that are included under Social 

Studies, 


To be effective, any Social Studies pro- 
gramme for the primary stage must be based 
on a sound study of children and the way 
they learn, as well as upon a clear understand- 
ing of the objectives of teaching the subject 
in this stage. It should also be very clearly 
bome in mind that many of the purposes out- 
lined in the preceding pages are beyond the 


—s 
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rity and ability of primary stage children. 
attempt at this stage should, therefore, 
to provide adequate readiness for the 
r stage 
beginning is to be made in developing 
entary skills, worthwhile habits and at- 
_ essential for a fuller preparation of an 
enlightened citizen. Understandings basic to 
the study of the Social Sciences, i.e. History, 
Geography, Civies, ete., are also to be intro- 
duced in an elementary way to prepare the 
mound for further study. 
In developing the present programme of 
1] Studies (on which this handbook is 
imarily based), the following general con- 
siderations were kept in mind: 


S 


l. The Social Studies programme should 
integrate facts from the many social sciences 
in such a way as to help the child to under- 
stand the foundation upon which our way of 
life is built as well as to enable those who 
leave school after the primary stage to devel- 
op a minimum of skills, understandings and 
attitudes necessary for intelligent participa- 
tion in the processes through which our so- 
ciety is maintained and improved. 


The first two classes of the primary 
school are chiefly concerned with the ex- 
ploration and understanding of the immediate 
social and physical environment in which the 
child lives and grows up. The programme 
should, accordingly, seek to develop in the 
child, in appropriate meaure, some basic con- 
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cepts related to the environment, sound’ 


health habits and desirable skills and attitudes 
that would enable him to adjust himself to 
his environment and contribute to its improve- 
ment. 


3. As the child's background broadens 
through experiences in the upper primary 
classes, the content and activities also should 


r 
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be extended to include matters beyond the 
immediate environment. s 


4. Talking about proper attitudes should ~ 
be reduced to the minimum. At this stage, 
learning is most effective through the personal 
involvement of the child in situations which 
allow for the growth of proper attitudes. 
Also, adult authority can probably be most 
effective through example rather than through 
precept. 

5. Emphasis should be placed upon the 
development of a minimum of simple under- 
standings, leaving the more complex ones to 
be realized in later stages. 

6. Maximum use should be made of the 
natural interest of the child in working and 
playing with others as a means of developing 
elementary skills of group work, inculcating 
a sense of responsibility towards others and 
developing an appreciation of the value of 
cooperative effort. 


` 


x 
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7. A variety of approaches and tools should 
be used in the introduction of the content. 
First-hand experiences involving many co- 
operative work-projects should be utilized. 
Whenever possible, the work of the classroom 
should be related to the life around the school. 
Field trips, pictures, models, specimens, and 
other available audio-visual tools should be 


used extensively. 
Specific Objectives of the Primary 
Stage Programme 
A. Major Understandings 
1. Man has found it necessary to establish 


a number of organizational groups through 
which his material, moral and spiritual needs 


are met. 
9. The effectiveness of these groups is 
directly related to the degree to which each 


ll 


member assumes his personal responsibility 
in their operation. 


3. Effective relationships among people 
are dependent upon mutual understanding, 
trust and sense of responsibility towards 
others. 


4. Similarities and differences in the way 
people live are due in part to basic geographi- 
cal factors such as climate, land formation and 
natural vegetation as well as to their heritage. 


5. The pattern of living changes with the 
passage of time and the rate of change can 
be affected by cooperative efforts of the peo- 
ple. 


6. Many cultural streams have contributed 
to our traditions and values. 


7. Our Constitution guarantees certain 
fundamental rights to our citizens but re- 
quires them also to assume responsibilities, 


8. Improved means of transport and com- 
munication have brought the people of dif- 
erent parts of the nation closer. 


B. Information 


1l. Physical features of the neighbourhood, 
of the State in which the child lives, and of 
India 


2. Definition of geographical and civic 
terms, e.g. relief map, climate, irrigation, con- 
tinent, constitution, panchayat, Parliament 


3. Important facts about the lives and 
contribution of outstanding Indians, e.g. 
Buddha, Ashoka, Vikramaditya, Rajendra 
Chola, Akbar, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Maulana Azad 


4. Significant dates and their relationship 
to places and events in our history, e.g. 1857, 
1947 


5. Historic documents and places which 
are a part of the Indian heritage, e.g. Ashokas 


edicts, places of piligrimage monument 
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6. Services performed by various govern- 
mental and local agencies 


7, Names of important places in India and 
the world 


8. Elementary knowledge of India’s efforts 
for reconstruction—plans and projects. 
C. Attitudes 

l. A willingness to assume personal 


responsibility for the effective operation of a 
group 


2. An appreciation of our Nation together 
with a willingness to preserve its freedom 


3. A desire to obey law and authority 
based upon an understanding of personal res- 
ponsibility towards others 


4. An appreciation of and respect for elders 
and teachers 


5. A willingness to assume responsibility 
for personal and public property and for the 
natural resources of the Nation 


6. A respect for people of all religions and 
for those from different parts of our country. 


D. Skills 
l. In working with others 
(a) 
(b) 


Listening 

Discussing 

i. sharing materials 

ii. assuming assigned responsibility 
iii. speaking clearly and logically 
(c) Beginning parliamentary procedures 
(d) Dramatization 


East, West) 


£% 
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Evaluation In Social Studies 


Introduction 


Evaluation of learning may properly be 
thought of as the method or methods used 
to determine the extent to which previously 
established goals, objectives or purposes 


have been achieved. Since educational 
objectives in their ultimate analysis are 
essentially changes in human behaviour, 


evaluation is a process of determining to 
what extent these changes in behaviour are 
actually taking place. Evaluation in the 
proper sense of the term is, therefore, much 
more than mere testing of memorized 
information. 


This conception of evaluation has at least 
two important implications for evaluation 
procedures: (1) It implies that the behav- 
iour of pupils must be appraised, since 
change in behaviour is the desired goal. In 
other words, evaluation procedures should 
be directed towards a measurement of 
pupils’ ability to use or apply what they 
have learned as well as the measurement 
of the way in which they react or behave 
in a given set of circumstances. (2) It also 
implies that there must be more than a 
single appraisal. Measurement of change 
has to be based upon appraisals made on at 
least two different occasions, the first at the 
outset of efforts to induce change and 
later, at any point or points where measure- 
ment can be used to advantage. Evalua- 
tion thus is continuous and, as such, an 
integral part of the teaching-learning pro- 
cess. It is not merely an examination given 


at the end of a course or unit of teaching. 


The Teaching-Learning-Evaluating 
Process 


Everything that a teacher does must be 
based upon the kind of behaviour he 
wishes to result from his teaching. Even 
in planning’ a lesson, he has to ask him- 
self, “What behaviour changes can I bring 
about through this lesson?” or, “What are 
my specific purposes?” The answer to such 
questions constitute his educational goals 
or objectives. 


For both good teaching and evaluating, 
it is necessary to have objectives or out- 
comes (changes) identified and defined in 
clear-cut terms. Teaching provides the op- 
portunities for the pupil to achieve the 
objectives laid down, and evaluation seeks 
to determine to what degree these objec- 
tives are being achieved. 


There exists an inalienable three-fold 
relationship among objectives (ends), teach- 
ing procedures (means) and evaluation 
(evidence). The inter-relationship of objec- 
tives, teaching and evaluation is symboli- 
cally represented in the following diagram: 


Objectives 


Teaching Evalution 
(Learning Experiences) 
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âs the diagram shows, objectives remain 
to both teaching and evaluation. 
I uing is undertaken to help children 
ichieve certain objectives. Evaluation finds 
out the extent to which they have been 
achieved. Compatibility must be maintain- 
ed in the relationship as represented in the 
ıbove diagram, for what occurs in one leg 
of this instructional triangle directly affects 
the other two. It would be inconsistent, for 
example, for a teacher to have stated as an 
objective in a Social Studies class, the devel- 
pment of the ability to work cooperatively 
with others, not provide opportunity for 
group work in the classroom, and later on 
try to evaluate his efforts through a paper- 
pencil test. 


utral 


Definition of Objectives 


Since Social Studies is not only concerned 
with providing information regarding the 
social and physical environment of the 
child, but seeks to help him to adjust to it, 
it naturally emphasizes the development of 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations desira- 
ble for healthy citizenship. A good foun- 
dation for all these is to be laid at the 
primary stage since this stage represents the 
period of the most rapid mental and social 
growth. Attitudes and habits formed dur- 
ing this period will greatly influence a 
child’s intellectual and social behaviour in 
the subsequent stages at school as well as 
in adult life. Therefore, measurement of 
the extent to which these attitudes and 
habits are a part of the child’s way of do- 
ing things is an important part of the 
educational programme. 


As has been said before, teachers of So- 
cial Studies expect certain objectives or out- 
comes to result from their efforts. These 


outcomes are given in the syllabus in terms - 


of major objectives, understandings, atti- 
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tudes, and skills (See “Draft Syllabus,” pages 
9-10), but they should be spelt out more 
specifically as classroom objectives in rela- 
tion to the units being taught and evaluated. 
This step is more commonly known as spel- 
ling-out objectives in terms of “pupil beha- 
viour” or “behaviour patterns.” It means 
converting stated objectives in terms of 
some specific statement of the way a child 
should think, feel and act as a result of the 
experiences provided. This type of spelling- 
out should be done by all teachers before 
they start teaching or evaluating. (The 
“understandings” mentioned in the Syllabus 
have also been spelt out in some detail and 
should, therefore, need very little more re- 
finement.) 


The following example will help to clarify 
the idea of spelling out objectives or making 
them more specific. The example is taken 
from the syllabus for Class V. The unit is 
“The Globe,” and the specific objectives 
listed below have been derived from the 


more general objectives found in the 
syllabus. 
1. The pupil will be able to recall and 


recognize facts like the following: 


(a) Our earth is a rotating, revolving 
sphere, 


(b) The earth has a North and a South 
Pole. 


(c) Latitudes and longitudes help to 
locate a place on the globe or the 
map. 


(d) The equator which is an imaginary 
circular line divides the earth into 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 


(e) There are differences in the climate 
of different places on the earth's 
surface. 


2. The pupil will be able to see the 


cause-and-effect relationship of such phenom- 
ena as the following: 
_A. The earth’s rotation and day and 
night 


B. The earth’s revolution round the sun 


and the change of seasons 


C. Differences in temperature influenc- 


ed by latitude, altitude and distance 
from the sea. x : 
3. The pupil will be able to define certain 
terms: 
Latitude 
Longitude 
- Altitude 
_ Rotation 
Axis 
Revolution 
Parallel lines. 


QAnRODAW Pp 


4, The pupil will be able to perform cer- 
‘tain process: 


A. Locate on a map or globe oceans, 
continents, and important cities 

B. Compute distances from the equator 
for a selected number of locations 

C. Use the standard colour key on 


globes or relief maps. 


Specific objectives as defined in the above 
examples serve as guide-lines to the teacher 
to plan his teaching and evaluation. He 
now knows what he is after and what type 
of provision he has to make, in the class- 
room or outside, to achieve his objectives. 
He is aware of what must be measured as he 
attempts to guide pupils towards these goals. 


Preparation of Evaluation Tools 


Almost as important as developing well 
defined goals is the need to prepare valid 
and reliable tools or techniques with which 
to measure how well one is doing. Since 
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evaluation involves getting evidence about 
behavioural changes in pupils, it makes use 
of a variety of methods and techniques tc 
gather this evidence. This is important to 
recognize because many people think of 
evaluation as synonymous with the giving 
of a paper-pencil test (written examination) 
It is true that the written examination pro- 
vides a practical procedure for getting 
evidence about several kinds of pupil beha 
viour, e.g., knowledge of subject matte: 
through recall, comprehension of content 
and the ability to express oneself. Also 
these skills and abilities which can be easily 
verbalized can be measured through this 
technique. However, there are a great 
many kinds of other behaviours which r 
present educational objectives and which 
cannot be accurately tested through the 
written examination. The accurate and 
liable appraisal of values and attitudes 
through paper-pencil tests has been a problem 
of long-standing for even the professional 
test-maker. For example, objectives such as 
cooperating with other children in class, 
respecting religions other than one’s own, 01 
assuming responsibility for work relating to 
the whole group, cannot be appraised very 
easily through a written test and is more 
readily appraised through observation, 


re 


Observation is a very useful device to 
to get at habits and certain kinds of opera 
tional skills. Another technique is the inter- 
view (at the primary stage, brief oral ques- 
tions) which can throw light on changes 
taking place in the pupils attitudes and 
appreciation. Map work, practical as- 
signments and small experiments also help 
in appraising skills. There are thus many 
ways of getting evidence about behaviour- 
al changes. When we think of evaluation, 
therefore, we should not limit our thinking 
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to any single one of them. The Social 
Studies teacher interested in providing the 
best possible teaching-learning situation 
must develop competency in using all of 
these devices. 


Teacher-made, Objective-based 
Written Tests 


By and large at the primary school stage, 
‘the teacher is solely responsible for evalua- 
tion, since normally there is no public exa- 
mination at the end of this level. This 
makes it possible for the teacher to tailor 
his testing programme to the needs of his 
pupils and to use a variety of devices to 
measure different kinds of objectives. The 
written examination which is by far the 
important procedure for collecting 
evidence and the most commonly used one 
in our schools, even at the primary stage, 
requires considerable time to prepare. This 
is particularly true at the primary stage 
since pupils’ vocabulary development is re- 
latively limited and, as has been noted ear- 
lier, goals or objectives for the primary 
stage are often stated in rather general 
terms, 


most 


Before preparing test items, the teacher 
should, therefore, be certain that the vocab- 
ulary is within the range of the pupils’ 
abilities and that adequate opportunities 
were given to children to achieve the 
goals he plans to measure. There can, be 
no ground for assessing outcomes for which 
adequate provision has not been made dur- 
ing the course of teaching. In other words, 
questions asked should be based upon the 
objectives of the programme or work in 
the classroom, At times, this is rather 
difficult to do. 


The following examples may prove help- 
ful in developing “objective-based” ques- 
tions. Suppose the teacher wants to find out 


. 


-whether his pupils, in the course of their 
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study of the globe, have understood, say, 
“rotation, revolution, latitude and longitude.” 
In this case, even simple questions like the 
following will prove satisfactory: . 
1. The Earth’s movement on its axis is 
called y 


2. The Earth’s movement a round the sun 
is called 


3. How long does it take the Earth to | 
revolve round the sun? 


But if the objective to be tested is the “use 
of knowledge,” the questions will be quite 
different. On the same content as above, 
the teacher may formulate a question like: 


Delhi is approximately 29°N latitude. 
How far is it from the Equator? 


This involves the use of knowledge that 
a degree of latitude is about 110 kilo- 
metres in distance and that latitude lines , 
measure distance from the equator. 


Let us take another example. Suppose 
the objective to be tested is the knowledge 
of the factors determining the climate of a 
place, a multiple-choice type of question 
such as the following may be quite useful: 

Put a tick mark (4/) against all factors 
listed below which influence the climate of 

a place: 


1, Longitude 

2. Nearness to a mountain 
3. Altitude 

4. Proximity to a desert. 


In order to test the use of knowledge and 
the development of the skill of reading a 
map, the following short-answer question 
may be asked on the very same content: 

Using the physical-political map on page— 
of your textbook, identify two major fac- 
tors influencing climate in your district. 


1: 
2. 


Yet another question with the objective 
of testing knowledge of the same content 
may be: 


If the statement listed below is true, 


Q. 
encircle T and if it is false, encircle F: 

T F 1. The higher the altitude of a 
place the colder it is. 

T F 2. The higher the latitude of a 
Place the colder it is. 

T F 3.. Sandy-gravel soil like that of 
the Ganga Valley cools the 
climate of a place. 

T. F 4. The nearer the forest the cooler 


the place is. 


A little more difficult question to test the 
understanding of the relationship of the 
temperature of a place and its longitude and 
latitude may be as follows: 


The longitude and the latitude of three 
cities in India are given below. If we 
disregard all other factors, which of the 


Arabia | Greenland Data 
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a. Dress 1 


b. Food 


c. Houses 


d. Means of, 
communication 


three places will likely have the highest 
temperature? 


Tick the right answer. 


Place Longitude Latitude 
Hyderabad 78.5°E 17.5°N 
———. Allahabad 81.5°E 25.5°N 
—_—_— Delhi TE 29°N 


A few more examples of “objective-based 
questions” related to various teaching units 
in the syllabus are given below: 


Example 1. Objective: Recognition and selec- 


tion of appropriate 
facts. (Class V: Unit 
B) 


Q. Some data have been given in the last 
column of the following table. You 


have to select those relating to Arabia — 


and Greenland and put the seria] num- 
ber of the item at the appropriate 
place provided in the table. Item “a” 
is given as an example. 


2 . Light clothes 
Fur 
. Bark of trees 


. No dress 


Prone 


Cooked meat 
. Vegetables 
Fish 

. Data Palm 
Rice 


mewy 


1. Igloo 
2. Tent 
3. Cement house 
4. Huts 


1. Locomotives 
2. Camel 
3. Horse 
4. Boat 

5. Sledge 


2 
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Objective: Understanding the 
duties of a good citizen 
(Application of know- 
ledge in a new situa- 
tion. Class V: Unit D) 


Example 


Q. Tick the statements from the following 
which provide evidence of the perform- 
ance of a duty by a citizen: 


1. Ramu did not pay the 
water tax to the munici- 
pality because the park 
watered by it was at a 
distance from his house. 


Mohan paid the bus fare 
of a passenger who had 
no money with him. 
Shyam helped a police- 
man in catching a thief. 
Neelam saw a_ public 
water tap leaking and 
informed the authorities. 
Gopu pelted stones on a 
standing train in the rail 
yard. 

Sohan voted for the 
candidate of his own 
caste who was much in- 
ferior in abilities to the 
other candidate. 


It would not be out of place to say here 
that the type of question (essay or objec- 
tive) is immaterial as long as the’ question 
clearly seeks to measure some well-defined 
objective which is expected to be achieved 
by the pupils and can be accurately and 
faily rated, All questions should he made 
as specific as possible. Too frequently 
questions dealing with “who,” “which,” 
“when,” “where” and “how many” take pre- 
cedence over more thought-provoking items 
such as those which call for “why” and “for 
what reason.” When the teacher makes use 
of conventional objective-type test items 
such as multiple choice, alternate-response. 
completion, recall or matching, he should 
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be certain that they, too, are technically 
correct. (For this some standard book on 
evaluation should be consulted. One such 
book is “Construction of Evaluation Instru- 
ments,” by E. J. Furst, Longmans Green 
Co., New York). However, some precau- 
tions in item-writing are given below: 


Word the test-item in clear and 
simple language. Avoid ambiguity 
and vagueness. 


1. 


Choose the most appropriate words. 


Make the structure of sentences as 
simple as possible. 


Give all information that is neces- 
sary to provide a reasonable basis 
for selecting the correct answer. 


Do not use a word or a phrase or 
a detail that does not contribute to 
the basis for the selection of the cor- 
rect answer. 


Avoid inaccuracies in the item. 


Avoid using set words and phrases 
in the introductory statement or in | 
the correct answer. 


Avoid using words like “always,” ' 
“never,” “sometimes.” 


Oral Tests 


Oral tests can also follow the pattern of 
short-answer and objective-type tests. The 
teacher may also use a blackboard to write 
the questions as well as the answer of the 
children. This method should be exclusively 
used in the first two classes. Oral tests 
should also be very carefully worded, avoid- 
ing all ambiguity. Of course, the best oral 
test is the one which becomes an integral 
part of a lesson. Properly phrased questions 
given during a discussion of a topic can be 
very helpful in revealing the strengths and 


weaknesses of individual pupils as well as of 
the entire class. 


Observation 


Observation ,is among the best techniques 
available to the teacher for learning about 
children, appraising their growth and seun- 
sing their needs. While all teachers use 
this method of pupil appraisal, not all are 
equally skilful in its application. It is per- 
haps true that much of what is called ob- 
servation of pupils might better be describ- 
ed as a disorganized set of impressions 
which the teacher obtains during the course 
of instruction, pretty much on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. The teacher who makes the 
most of observation is the one who knows 
what he is looking for, systematizes his 
observations in some manner, and makes 
some attempt to objectify the data so ob- 
tained. To this end,,the following steps are 
suggested: 


Step. 1. The teacher may spell out 


' exactly the traits to be evaluated and 


state evidences of these in terms of child 
behaviour, For example, if the teacher de- 
sires to observe a child's behaviour to deter- 


` mine whether or not he is growing in his 


+ 


consideration for others, he might look for 
‘such things as the following: 


Does the child 


(a) show respect for the ideas and feelings 
of his classmates? 


(b) abstain from causing disturbances 
which make it impossible for others 
to do their best work? 


. fe) carry his fair share of the work load 
in a small group? 


_(d) display sensitivity to injustices which 
may occur in and out of the class. 
` room? 


(e) enjoy giving a classmate a helping 
" hand when needed? 


` 
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(f) return borrowed materials and obtain 
„permission to use materials which be- 
long to others? 

(g) observe rules established by school 
authorities? 


(h) fulfil his responsibilities on time? 


Step. 2. The second logical step is to look 
out for situations in which observation can 
be carried on with ease. The variety 
situations normally obtaining in the school 
provide ample opportunity for an alert So- 
cial Studies teacher to watch and observe 
whether or -not children are acquiring 
desired attitudes, behaviours, and skills. 
Some others can be carefully structured by 
the teacher himself to provide the evidence 
of some skill or attitude. For example, 
whether or not children are acquiring the 
habit of personal cleanliness can be tested 
through daily observation by the teacher. 
Their hands and nails, neck and ears can be 
examined, hopefully, in an informal way. 
Whether children are developing love for 
cleanliness may be tested through obser- 
vation of how children maintain their books 
and belonging in thé classroom, how they 
maintain the classroom or how they behave 
when they come across litter on the school 
premises: Do they pass it up, or do they 
pick it up and throw it in the dust bin? 
Similarly, whether children have developed 
love and reverence for the National Flag 
can be determined by observing the hoisting 
ceremony and other occasions where respect 
for the flag is called for. A teacher's ob- 
servations, thus, form a very important 
device to evaluate the teaching of Social 
Studies at the primary level, ; 


Step, 3. Peery of observations in one 
Way or the other is a third important step. 
The teacher should not depend upon 
memory. It is very desirable to keep a writ- 
ten record of data obtained through observa- 


of 


tion and maintain this record over a period 
of time long enough to establish a definite 
pattern in the child’s behaviour. At best, 
observations are a highly unreliable method 
of appraising growth, and without a record, 
they are of little value indeed. 


The written record may take the form of 
anecdotal accounts, a checklist system, or 
a rating device. Data of this type are ex- 
tremely helpful in two ways: (i) With this 
data, the teacher can help the child to devel- 
op more responsible habits and attitudes by 
giving him proper direction; (ii) the teacher 
can report and interpret the progress and 
the growth of the child to his parents in a 
better way. 


Utilization of Results 

Evaluation in itself is meaningless unless 
its results are used in the improvement of 
instruction, Awarding “Pass” and “Fail,” 
ranking students in order of achievement, 
and class placement are certainly done on 


the basis of evaluation, but perhaps the most 
important function of evaluation is improve- 
ment of instruction. Test results beautifully 
kept in records are valueless except when 
teachers use the information in their daily 
work with boys and girls. Unfortunately, the 
diagnostic purpose of examinations is usually 
lost sight of in our schools and thus examina- 
tions lose much of their value. It is there- 
fore very desirable to analyse the results of 
evaluation to indicate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the students and of the curri- 
culum programme in achieving the objec- 
tives laid down. This will then help in 
taking suitable measures to improve teach- 
ing techniques and modify course content 
in the light of the needs of the pupils. This 
process of feed-back will ultimately help 
in establishing the right kind of coordinated 
relationship between teaching and evalua- 
tion in the light of the objectives of teach- 
ing Social Studies in particular and of 
education in general. 
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Use of the Textbook 


To the primary school teacher, the Social 
Studies textbook is a most important instruc- 
tional tool. Itis usually the basis upon which 
all teaching activities are organized. But 
opinion is divided on the purpose of the text- 
book. Some educators feel that the textbook 
should be confined to the presentation of in- 
formation. Other feel its purpose should be 
much broader and therefore recommend that 
the full range of educational objectives be re- 
alized through the use of content-matter, a 
variety of questions and exercises, map and 
picture work and other activities—all incor- 
porated in the textbook. 


Perhaps the most popular method of using 
Social Studies textbooks is to ask one pupil 
after another to read aloud, and in this way 
cover each lesson. Often this reading is in- 
terrupted by the teacher as he offers such 
guidance as: “Read louder,” “Pronounce in 
this way.” Or, he may interrupt with a ques- 
tion such as: “What did the textbook say 
about the staple food of the people of Kerala?” 


Purpose of Using the Textbook 


This misuse of a textbook may be due, in 
part, at least, to a limited and vague under- 
standing of the purposes for which it was pro- 
duced. The Social Studies teacher who usual- 
ly has pupils read aloud from the textbook 
may be using it to improve language skills. 
While he may, on occasion, be justified in 
using any written material for this purpose. 
the continual use of the Social Studies text- 
book, or any other textbook, to develop lan- 


guage skills is an obvious misuse of the book 
which could influence the legitimate purposes 
of teaching. Likewise, asking questions 
which are limited to recall of what is stated 
in the text is seriously restricting its use. 

Some of the purposes which are peculiarly 
those of a Social Studies textbook are noted 
below: 


1. A Social Studies textbook can help to 
develop certain work-study skills. The most 
obvious are map reading and interpretation 
skills. Good Social Studies textbooks have a 
liberal sampling of various kinds of maps to 
be used in developing study skills required in 
the accumulation of information on social 
problems. Textbooks used at the primary 
school stage should assume a major role in 
beginning the development of these skills. 


Line and bar graphs are frequently used in 
these textbooks to present data. Learning to 
read and interpret these graphs will help 
pupils develop a study skill which will prove 
valuable throughout their educational career 
as well as in adult life. In addition, no Social 
Studies textbooks, particularly those meant 
for the primary school, are likely to deal com- 
prehensively with every topic. The topics 
dealt with in them are often of such a nature as 
to require further information from a variety 
of other sources and in this way they seek 
to promote library and other skills required in 
most fact-finding ventures. 


2. The Social Studies textbook is ideally 
suited to the development of such thinking 


abilities as noting and remembering details, 
analysing problems, drawing valid inferences, 
and generalizing on facts presented. The 
need to think critically about social problems 
is more apparent today than ever before. The 
primary school Social Studies teacher, 
through the proper use of the textbook, has 
a major responsibility in initiating the devel- 
opment and use of this ability. 


Not much needs to be said about develop- 
ing the ability to note and remember details, 
since this seems to have been our primary and 
sometimes only concern in the past. One can 
only suggest that emphasis be placed more 
on selecting important details for recall than 
on selecting those details which pupils are 
less likely to remember. We need to use 
criteria for selection which would indentify 
those details that highlight the topic under 
study and will contribute the most to the 
objectives to be realized. 


The ability to think critically can be foster- 
ed in a number of ways. The content of the 
textbook, for example, can be presented in 
such a manner as to promote pupils’ power 
to generalize instead of having the generaliza- 
tions appear in the textbook. Similarly, text- 
book content can be arranged to encourage 
the analysis of problems into their component 
parts or the drawing of inferences related to 
these problems. However, more important is 
the role of the teacher in class discussions, in 
giving home assignments, and in evaluating 
results. The kinds of questions the teacher 
asks in each of these situations are most im- 
portant in the development of desirable think- 
ing abilities. 

In using a bar graph which shows the 
monthly mean temperature of the Punjab and 


Kerala, the teacher may confine his questions 
to information presented or he may ask pupils 


Ss? FO 


to offer.a “guess” about the differences in the 
clothing and shelter of people living in those 
two States. Likewise, in making a reading 
assignments ona topic like BIG CITIES 
(Class IV, Unit: BIG CITIES AND IM- 
PORTANT ROUTES), the teacher can limit 
his assignment to listing some of the problems 
big cities are experiencing. He can also ex- 
tend the scope of the assignment and ask 
pupils to state why in their opinion, big cities 
are having these problems. This, of course, 
assumes that the textbook does not identify 
the reasons as the author sees them, but 
instead leaves this for the pupils to infer from 
their reading. 


Also, proper use of illustrations and photo- 
graphs in good textbooks can be used to ad- 
vantage in promoting observation skills and 
the ability to think critically. Specific sugges- 
tions in this regard are found throughout the 
sample units offered in PART II. 


3. Another unique purpose of the Social 
Studies textbooks is to present different and 
opposing points of view on historical and 
current events, Even in the primary school, 
the textbook can offer different interpretations 
of certain religious festivals and, of course, 
suggest different ways of celebrating them. 
It can also present an objective account of 
opposing viewpoints on an historical event. 
In brief, it has the opportunity to present his- 
tory and current affairs in such a way as to 
help pupils to develop an appreciation of 
different points of view. : ; 


4, The most obvious purpose of the text- 
book, and one most peculiar to the Social 
Studies textbooks, is the presentation of con- 
tent relating to human relationships: our 
environment, the values and principles which 
guide our actions, and the processes through 
which we hope to improve ourselves. It is 
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through the Social Studies textbook that we 
hope to develop some of the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary to sustain and improve 
the physical and mental well-being of each 
member of our society. 


Using the Textbook 


Most important in realizing these purposes 
is the way in which the textbook is used. 
Textbooks are not the panacea for all ills. 
Their effectiveness is dependent upon the way 
in which the teacher uses them. On the other 
hand, they represent the best course of infor- 
mation and suggest activities organized for 
the specific purposes of a Social Studies pro- 
gramme. 


The most obvious weakness of many So- 
cial Studies texts is the prevalence of highly 
generalized and condensed accounts of events 
Without supporting detail, the content is not 
likely to be very meaningful to pupils. The 
teacher must supply the necessary details and 
the best way to do this is by providing sup- 
plementary material. Admittedly, this is 
difficult to do at the primary stage with the 
limited resources available to most teachers, 
However, with minimum effort, an alert teach- 
er and administrator can find a number of 
free and inexpensive materials, and also use 
the less conventional resources of a community 
such as its natural environment, knowledge- 
able people and personal possessions of 
people living in the area. 


Specific suggestions on how to use the 
Social Studies textbook follow : 


1. At the beginning of the year, introduce 
pupils to the content of the entire book. 
Help them to get acquainted with the features 
of the book. Reviewing the table of contents, 
unit headings, and the glossary wil] help 
pupils to get an idea for the whole of the 


Social Studies programme. Taking time to 
discuss maps, pictures, suggested exercise 
work, and other special features will answer 
pupils’ questions about the way of working 
the teacher will use during the year. This 
kind of an introduction to the textbook will 
help to build up a general readiness for the 
work of the entire year and give the teacher 
an opportunity to assess the skills and interest 
of the pupils. 


2. The sequence and organization of units 
in the textbook is not necessarily the only or 
best sequence to follow, Determine the 
sequence of content that will best suit your 
purposes. This is an area of decision-making 
which requires the best professional judgment 
of the teacher. The content is arranged in 
what the author thinks is the most logical and 
practical sequence from his point of view. 
However, he is not in a position to judge all 
those factors which must be taken into account 
in determining the best sequence for each 
class. His decision is based almost exclusive- 
ly on the most logical development of the sub- 
ject matter. While this is an important 
factor, it is not as important for Social Studies 
at the primary stage as it might be for other 
offerings. Such other considerations as the 
need for variety should also be considered. 


In the sample units offered in PART II, a 
number of alternative sequences are present- 
ed. It is suggested, for example, that the 
stories of great men and women usually found 
at the end of the textbook be used through- 
out the school year. This will not only add , 
variety to the programme but also give the ` 
teacher time to develop a more meaningful 
and lasting appreciation of the values and 
traditions revealed in the stories. In Class V, 
some teachers may want to combine the units 
on LIFE OF PEOPLE IN SOME PARTS OF 
THE WORLD and THE GLOBE, consider- 


ing geographical topics included in the unit 
on THE GLOBE along with the study of 
people living in various parts of the world. 
The best order in which to take up each topic 
must be decided by the teacher in light of 
the information he has available. 
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3. Develop a readiness for each unit. 
This is of varying importance, depending 
upon the relationship of each unit to the pre- 
ceding units and ‘the range of interests and 
abilities of the pupils. In the sample units, 
an introduction is usually suggested for each. 
This usually involves some class discussion, 
map work, story-telling, or similar activities 
which “set the stage” for the main part of the 
unit. Sometimes, such conscious attempts to 
develop readiness are not required. The 
teacher must decide in this case, as in others, 
on the most appropriate action. 


In some instances readiness for a unit re- 
quires an introduction to new terms used in 
the text. At time, the definition of these 
terms is the subject matter of the unit. This 
is true of such abstract concepts as “demo- 
cracy” or “the shrinking world.” In these 


cases, the teacher must decide whether or . 


not the treatment in the textbook will suffice. 
If he feels the pupils will need additional ex- 
planation, he may very well decide to provide 
the explanation as an introduction to the unit 
assigning textbook reading as a summary oF 
review of his explanation. If the explanation 
in the textbook appears adequate, he may 
just help pupils to pronounce and spell the 


terms before making the reading assignment. 
Sometimes, the general vocabulary level of 
pupils is below that used in the textbook. If 
this is the case, the identification beforehand 
of the words likely to be difficult and the use 
of a dictionary by pupils may be necessary to 
develop a readiness for the- unit. 

Probably the most important aspect of readi- 
ness is the need to clarify the purpose of a 
unit. Reading assignments are very often 
made without pupils realising the purpose for 
which they are to read. Discussion and guid- 
ing questions which reveal the purpose are a 
pre-requisite to good use of the textbook. 


4. Use the questions and exercises at the 
end of the unit for a variety of purposes. 
They may be used as an introduction before 
the textbook material is read. They may be 
used for rating or evaluation purposes after 
the work of a unit is completed. They can 
be used to provide more challenging work for 
a select group of pupils. In short, the text- 
book exercises at the close of each unit should 
be studied by the teacher to determine their 
best possible use. 


In summary, the Social Studies textbook 
should be regarded as one of the aids to 
learning which can be used in a variety of 
ways to enrich a topic. Tt is not to be regard- 
ed as defining the limits of the course. Rather, 
it should be used to stimulate a spirit of 
further enquiry with the limits defined by the 
interests and abilities of each child and to 
some extent by the availability of resources. 
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Utilization of Local 


Community Resources 


Introduction 


Social Studies has a very close and direct 
two-way relationship with the local commun- 
ity. It derives its content and methods from 
the needs of the community and through 
effective teaching, aims at preparing children 
to discharge their responsibilities more effi- 
ciently. 


The concept of the community in the 
child’s mind goes on widening as he grows 
and gains experience. Starting with the 
family it grows to a section of the village or 
town, the whole village or town, the State 
and the whole nation. For our purposes here, 
we may define the local community as con- 
sisting of all the people and things which 
constitute the social and physical milieu of 
the child. It is not to be limited to any sub- 
groups or communities on the basis of reli- 
gion, caste or profession. 


In the local community the child has his 
firsthand learning of the ways of living. It 
is here that he gets his first ideas of geo- 
graphy, history and civics, and learns about 
transportation, communication and other 
aspects of living. As the child gains experi- 
ence in the local community, he can use 
understandings about his own community as 
a basis for understanding the ways of living 
in other communities. The richer the child's 
experience of his community, the better will 
be his understanding of others. 


We are living through an era of noticeable 
planned change. A new road or railway 
line is being constructed in practically every 
State. New bicycles are being bought in every 
community, bullock carts are being fitted 
with rubber. tyres, and the radio is finding 
a place in every village. Young children 
witness these changes or developments as 
they take place in the local community, This 
provides an opportunity for developing in- 
sights into the reasons and conditions that 
contribute to change, 


In spite of the very close relationship be- 
tween the community and the teaching of 
Social Studies, no one way or method can be 
prescribed for utilizing community resources. 
Our communities are very diverse in nature, 
varying from a small, compact, agricultural 
village community to a highly industrialized 
and cosmopolitan community of a large city. 
What community resources could be utilized 
and how, would thus differ depending 
upon the nature of the resources available. 
For example, relatively frequent written re- 
port cards about children’s attainments and 
behaviour may be very successful with an 
educated urban community, whereas personal 
interviews may work better in an illiterate 
rural community. Similarly, it may be pos- 
sible for a school in Delhi, for example, to 
take its children to the radio station 


or an aerodrome, whereas a rural child 
can learn firsthand the working of the 
village Panchayat. All the same, the import- 
ance of utilizing local community resources 
cannot be minimized, whether it is a tribal 
community of the Punjab, a fishing com- 
munity of Kerala or a cosmopolitan com- 
munity of a large city like Madras. 


Suggested Experiences 


Some of the ways in which local commun- 
ity resources could be utilized for the teach- 
ing of Social Studies are as follows: 


l. The daily experiences of the child in 
the community. These are one of the most 
valuable resources. As the children live in 
the family, come in contact with other mem- 
bers of the community, go to the temple, 
participate in celebrations, watch changes in 
seasons and engage in a host of other com- 
munity activities, they discover many new 
relationships and are stimulated to ask ques- 
tions. An alert teacher capitalizes on these 
questions and uses them as the starting point 
for discussions. The child’s firsthand experi- 
ences become the focal points of references 
for understanding the diverse ways of living 
in his own community as well as in other 
communities. The differences and similar- 
ities become meaningful to the child when 
he compares them with his own experiences. 

Take, for example, the study of the family 
in Class I. The child is born into the family 
and grows in it. He observes various things 
being done by the parents and other mem- 
bers of the family. He participates in the 
family celebrations. Thus, each child has 
the experience with regard to the structure 
of his family, the functions various family 
members perform and the material, spiritual 
and recreational needs of the family. The 
teacher can provide an opportunity for each 
child to record his experience with regard 


to his family. Through exchange of experi- 
ences children will discover and appreciate 
the different ways of family living in their 
own local community. The generalizations 
and experiences about their own community 
will become the basis for comparison when 
the children study about the neighbourhood, 
the State and the country in classes II, II 
and IV. In order to be able to make good 
use of children’s daily experiences in the com- 
munity, the teacher must be a persistent 
student of children’s activities in the com- 
munity. 


2. Study trips. Although children live 
in the community, their experience and know- 
ledge of the yarious physical features and 
social phenomena of the community is neces- 
sarily very limited and superficial. They are 
unable to see cause-and-effect relationships. 
A guided study of the community through 
study trips helps in developing, extending 
and clarifying concepts, in obtaining answers 
to specific questions and in establishing rela- 
tionship between the units studied in school 
and the outside world of reality. 


Study trips should contribute to the experi- 
ences the teacher is planning for students. 
They may be undertaken during a single class 
period, a full day or one class period for 
several days depending upon the purpose of 
the trip. Sometimes, children could be en- 
couraged to undertake trips on their own 
during holidays, 


It is necessary to plan these trips so that 
the children fully understand their purposes, 
and to discuss fully the methods of recording 
the information. These trips can also pro- 
vide an opportunity to foster certain stand- 
ards of courtesy and desirable behaviour. 
Places like the following may be suitable: 
Post Office, Aerodrome, Radio Station, Pro- 


jects for Community Development, Historical 
Places, Railway Station, Also, excursions can 
be planned to parks and zoos, museums, 
industrial places, agricultural farms, ete. 


Studying the history of a community 
through procedures used by social scientists 
can be an interesting and exciting affair for 
pupils because most of our communities are 
rich in the artifacts of previous generations. 
Studying inscriptions found on cornerstones 
or over entrances to old buildings, recording 
the location of heirlooms that have been in 
the possession of a family for many genera- 
tions, and studying fossils found in the local 
community can help pupils to gain a more 
accurate and vivid understanding of the his- 
tory of an area and make History as a school 
subject alive with the excitement of discovery. 
When these findings are shared with others 
in the community, the school becomes an 
active agent in the education of all and a 
major contributor to the development of 
community spirit. 


3. Resource visitors. The teachers in the 
school have many limitations with regard to 
specialized fields of knowledge. If a com- 
munity has people who can supplement’ the 
work of the teacher, they may be invited to 
talk to children, discuss with them and give 
demonstrations. These people could be 
qualified doctors, engineers, people who have 
visited other countries, Panchayat leaders, 
Zila Parishad chairmen, people with speci- 
alized knowledge of agriculture, dairy farm- 
ing and potters, a soldier, a factory worker, 
a community development block officer. The 
use of resource visitors from the community 
will help in involving the community in the 
activities of the school and thus may result 
in closer school and community relations, 


4, Interviews with community leaders and 
elders. Individuals in the community may 


be interviewed to provide specific information 
about the community such as its history, the 
recent changes or developments in it, and the 
like. These may include people like Pan- 
chayat leaders, the village Patwari, the Grain 
Sevak, a municipal commissioner and some 
older members of the community. 


5. Children’s participation in local pro- 
jects. Children may be encouraged to 
participate or cooperate in local service pro- 
jects. For this, the teacher should be in touch 
with the village elders and find out about 
the projects in which children’s cooperation 
is possible. Care should be taken to see that 
the projects chosen are not beyond the physi- 
cal capacities of the children. Projects chosen 
may be: disinfecting waterpots and pools; 
keeping the school and village’ clean; acting 
as volunteers in the village fairs and festivals; 
ete. Such participation not only brings the 
school closer to the community but also gives 
the children a sense of satisfaction that they 
are recognized’ in the community as a source 
of help in times of need. 


Not only the children of classes I and II 
who study the local community as part of 
the Social Studies programme, but also other 
children in classes III, IV and V need to be 
involved in an organized, detailed study of 
the local community. They will be better 
able to appreciate and understand the ways 
of living in their State and in other parts of 
the country with reference to their own com- 
munity. For example, children of Class III, 
while studying about thé houses, clothes, 
occupations, farming methods and transport 
facilities in the State, will be in a position to 
compare and evaluate their own ways. Al- 
though this evaluation at the primary school 
can be of only a very elementary nature, the 
initiation of pupils into such constructive 
techniques of observation is very necessary 
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for the advancement of our communities to- 
day. 

While teaching Planning for Economic 
Development to Class IV children, it may be 
worth while to direct their attention to the 
effect of planned economic development as 
seen through the development projects in the 
local community. Even the teaching of such 


topics as “Basic Duties of a Good Citizen” ~ 


could be made more meaningful through 
illustrations from the local community. Let 
the children visualize how their community 
can become a better place to live in if all 
behave like good citizens. 


Suggested Community Survey | 


In order to utilize community resources 
for effective Social Studies teaching, the 
teacher must have thorough knowledge of the 
community. He may have to conduct a sur- 
vey of his community to collect the necessary 
information. Below are some suggestions on 
how to conduct such a survey. These may 
be modified to fit the needs of a particular 
programme and can be kept up to date 
‘through the cooperative efforts of other 
teachers, pupils, and school patrons. 


1, Obtain the cooperation of other teach- 
ers. This is particularly important if you are 
working in a rather large school located in a 
large town or city. Not only will this make 
It possible to obtain the services of others in 
conducting the survey, but the survey will 
be regarded as a school project and the in- 
formation collected will more likely be used 
by others as well. 


2. Decide on the data that will be of 
value to your programme. This will require 
a through analysis of your syllabuses. In the 
Social Studies field, past experience suggests 
that the information which will serve your 
_ programme can be classified under three 


main categories: Places to Visit, Resource 
People, and Special Community Events. 


Places to Visit can be further classified under ` 


the following headings: 
(a) Places to Visit 
Gi 
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Historical Buildings and Monu- 


ments 
(ii) Government Buildings and Offices 
Gii) Educational Institutions (Museums, 
, Libraries, Schools) 
(iv) Transportation Facilities (Bus Sta- 
tion, Railway Station, Airport) 
(v) Recreational and Cultural Facilities 
(Zoo, Gram Panchayatghar, Park, 
Theatre, Cinema) 
(vi) Places of Worship (Temple, Mos- 
que, Church) 
(vii) Communications Facilities (News- 
paper Office, Post & Telegraph 
Office, Radio Station) 


(viii) Industrial Developments (Large 
and Small Industries) 
(ix) Retail Establishments 
(x) Farms 
(xi) Special Development Projects 


(Tubewell, Dam) 


(xii) Natural Features (River, Forest, 
Mountain) 


(b) Information on local resource people 
can be further classified under the 
following headings: 


(i) Older citizens, helpful in explain- 
ing local traditions, past ways of 
making things and history asso- 
ciated with monuments, buildings 
and artifacts 

(ii) Occupations (blacksmith, gold- 
smith, ropemaker, tailor, cobbler, 
electrician, bricklayer, farmer, 
doctor, florist) 

(iii) Public Servants (chawkidar, rail- 
way worker, district education 
officer, local self-government offi- 
cial, block development officer). 


With respect to the places to visit, you will 
want such information as: ¢ 


(i) Whether printed material is available 
for study before-hand, (ii) the best time of 
day for the visit, (iii) the maximum number 
of pupils that can be accommodated at any 
one time, (iv) number of day’s advance notice 
“required, (v) approximate time needed for 
visit, (vi) the availability of a guide, and 
(vii) the specific class and topic in the sylla- 
buses served. 


With respect to resource people, you will 
want such information as: 


(i) name, address, and telephone number 
of the person, (ii) topic of interest, (iii) best 
method of contacting the person, (iv) use. of 
visual aids, (v) amount of time required, (vi) 


(PLACES 


1, 


(Classes & topics in 
syllabuses) 

8) oh 

(Name of person to contact) 
5. Is literature available? Yes/No 
6. No. of days’ advance notice required: 
7. Approximate time required for visit: 
8. Is guide available? Yes/No 


i 
(Classes & topics in syllabus) 


3. Topic of presentation:  — 
4. How should contact be made? 
5. Amount of advance notice required: 
6. Time required for presentation: 


What audio-visual aids are needed: 


how much advance notice is required, (vii) 
class and topie in syllabuses served. 


With respect to special community events, © 
you need simply to record: ! 


(i) the description of the eyent (e.g., Ram- 
lila celebration, Republic Day, etc.), (ii) 
school or pupil participation, (iii) officer to 
contact, (iv) number of days prior to the 
event the contact should be made, 


3. Decide on the method of recording 
data. Experience suggests that information 
should be recorded on cards, about 5°x6”, and 
should be stored in a place — perhaps the 
library—easily accessible to all teachers. The | 
following suggested forms may be of some | 
assistance: 


TO VISIT) 
2. 


=e (Name & address 
of place) 


4. No. of pupils allowed: 


(RESOURCE PEOPLE) 


2. 
(Name, address & phone No.) 


(SPECIAL EVENTS) 


DA a SE 
(Name of event) 


2. Describe school or pupil participation: 


` 3. Name & address of person to contact: 


4. No. of days prior to event contact should be made: 
5. Class & syllabus topics related to event: 


If this information is to be obtained and pupils who will effectively participate in the 
kept up to date, considerable time and effort affairs of their locality, State and Nation. 
must be expended by the staff. Note also that 4 ae 
duplicate cards may be made. with one filed Importance of a Variety of Activities 
under topic in syllabuses and the other Both experience and research have docu- 
under the name of the place to be visited, mented the limitations of highly verbal pro- 
the person to contact, or the special event cedure, It is now generally agreed that a wide 
held in the community. All files should be variety of teaching methods and activities 


kept where teachers can use them easily. must be used to achieve desired goals. We 
have come to realize that educational goals 
The Function of Activities” extend beyond imparting information. We 


In many schools, the teaching of Social i oor res payaka aretas rs Mess 
Studies is characterized by its reliance on ang ae beeen Bi each patel 
the lecture or “telling” method, supplemented 8 a pre y erstan gs pa ai 
with oral reading from the textbook. Child- elas een ci more d es 
ren learn Social Studies through procedures PR Tip ie sor pee a 
which rely almost exclusively on oral or writ- loped oe ass ai ee i Rai d 
ten work. While such procedures may appear ip ih ; ies re salt Ghicline A. the 
to be most practical, especially when a teacher See S or ee ni 
is confronted with large class sizes, they are Primary stage. 
limited in the extent to which they contri- The major advantages of well planned and 
bute to the achievement of the full ois purposeful activities are at least three-fold: 
objectives that have been establi or oR 
SAA Studies. There fs need to broaden the l. Activities make concepts more mean- 
range of teaching practices to include a ingful. For example, the abstract pees 
variety of purposeful activities. These activ- of democracy and “interdependence of peo- 
ities should be designed to clarify and make ples” are understood better when they are 
meaningful the rather abstract concepts and experienced through direct living than by 
understandings associated with Social Studies reading about them in a textbook. The con- 
programmes. They should be directed to the cept of our democracy is that the Government 
wide range of skills and attitudes required of governs by the consent of the governed. The 
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primary school children will find it difficult 
to grasp the full meaning of concept through 
a verbal lesson. But if children “live” this 
concept through situations in which they will 
have a voice in determining class action, the 
concept will have real meaning. Children can 
help to decide many classroom procedures, 
participate in the selection and appointment 
of responsibility for group work, choose class 
monitors. Slowly through many such ex- 
periences, the concept of “government by the 
consent of the governed” will begin to have 
real meaning for them. They may not be able 
to express their understanding in these words, 
but basic principles of democracy will have 
begun to guide their actions and attitudes. 


The concept of the interdependence of 
people can be developed in much the same 
way. Like other Social Studies concepts, this 
grows slowly when applied in a variety of 
situations. Even in early years, a child learns 
that his class can do many things together 
that he cannot do alone. Through the unit 
“Home and School” in Class I and in the 
study of “The Neighbourhood” in Class II, 
he realizes that the food he eats, the clothes 
he wears, the bus he rides on and the mail 
he receives depend upon the work of other 
men at hand and far away. 


2. Activities motivate pupils. When pupils 
are given the opportunity to make things, to 
help in planning activities and to make their 
own discovery of information and ideas, they 
are naturally motivated to engage in further 
work, Making things helps to develop a 
feeling of accomplishment, Pupils gain a 
feeling of personal satisfaction which acts as 
a natural stimulant to further constructive 
efforts. Participation in planning activities 
helps pupils to identify personally, with the 
work of the class and encourages them to 
work for the successful completion of the 


activities. The excitement of discovering new 


ideas and information motivates pupils to — 


further purposeful “activities on their own. 
Activities designed and properly executed to 
carry out these functions will do much to 
stimulate further study. 


3. Activities relieve boredom. The mo- 
notony of the daily recitation of lessons 
from the textbook can be avoided through 
the use of a variety of activities, 


Types of Activities 


Activities can be grouped into two broad 
categories: (i) school activities which centre 
around total school interests, (ii) class activi- 
ties which the teacher consciously plans and 
organizes in the classroom in order to pro- 
vide certain definite learning experiences for 
the purpose of fostering definite attitudes, 
ideals and skills. 


School activities. Social Studies teach- 
ers may make use of pupils’ participation 
in the general school programme to reinforce 
learning experiences and to cultivate the atti- 
tude of being a social and an effective mem- 


‘ber of the society. For example, school elec- 


tions may be held, or the pupils may be asked 
to assist in performing the many services 
which help the school function smoothly, 
such as serving as library aids, performing 
the duties of monitors, and helping to keep 
the school clean. Occasions like the cele- 
brations of School Annual Day can be ex- 
ploited by the teacher with profit. More- 
over, the pupils also profit through participa- 
tion in general school programmes like the 
daily prayer and holding of school exhibi- 
tions. Weekly or monthly house meetings 
can also be used to develop desired concepts 
and attitudes, 


Another important activity for the whole 
school which can be exploited by the Social 


Studies teacher is participation in local cele- 
brations of different social festivals. Festi- 
vals depict the culture and heritage of a peo- 
ple, and it is necessary that pupils have a 
better understanding of them by actual in- 
volvement in these festivals. They can be 
involved both in organizing them in the 
school and joining actively in the celebra- 
tions planned for the community. It is im- 
portant that the school and the community 
join hands in making such efforts a success. 
Such activities may include the recitation of 
folk songs, a display of items related to a 
festival and the observation of traditional 
ways in which a particular festival is cele- 
brated. For instance, ‘during the Dussehra 
festival, some pupils may contribute a pro- 
gramme in local Ramlila celebrations or in 
school, dramatize certain scenes from the 
Ramayana and invite the guardians. The 
same holds good for other festivals like Holi, 
Diwali, Raksha Bandhan, Republic Day, 
Christmas, Gandhi Jayanti, Independence 
Day, and U.N, Day. If students and the vil- 
lage or city people together contribute in 
making the function a success and parents 
or guardians are invited to witness the func- 
tions, it will bring the school closer to the 
community. The inyolvement of guardians 
in the school programme will bring them 
nearer to the school and they will begin to 
show greater interest in the school. Such 
programmes should be a mixed affair, con- 
tributed to both by pupils and the adults of 
the village. 


Collecting specimens of different kinds and 
starting a school museum is another important 
school activity which the Social Studies 
teachers along with other teachers can exploit 
with profit. Anything that is likely to en- 
large children’s experiences has a place in 
the museum. The collected item may be 
related to the different units in the syllabus, 


e.g., different kinds of stones, minerals, 


leaves, grains, fruits, forests products, do Ha 


dressed in the different clothes and styl 
used in different states, charts and pictures 
showing improved agricultural implements, 
development of transport, story of the wheel, 
important historical places, etc. 


As the museum can have only limited 
space, it is necessary that proper selection of 
the material should be made. It should not 
be made a dumping ground for all sorts of 
things. The old things may: be discarded as 
new material prepared by the children is re- 
ceived. Secondly, the museum will have to be 
set up by the voluntary efforts of the pupils 
which means that most of the things will 
have to be collected from their immediate 
environment, or made. The exhibits should 
be properly balanced and other teachers 
may be invited to use them whenever the 
opportunity arises. The material from the 
museum can be used in the course of teach- 
ing, either to introduce the topic, or to 
develop and explain certain things in the 
course of the lesson or at the end for re- 
capitulation, 


Class Activities. Class activities are those 
activities which are consciously planned and 
organised by the Social Studies teacher to 
provide certain definite learning experiences 
for the purpose of fostering desirable atti- 
tudes, ideals and understandings, related to 
the subject. The teacher will often use these 
activities in his day-to-day teaching to mo- 
tivate, explain, elaborate, verify the content- 
matter in hand and reinforce the concepts 
and understandings he wishes to impart. 
Some suggested activities for the primary 
classes follow: 


1. Collecting pictures. Pictures have an 
emotional appeal for small children and the 
teacher should be ready to exploit the situa- 


tion whenever the occasion warrants it. He 
may ask the children to prepare scrapbooks 
with a collection of pictures on different 
topics, e.g., festivals of India (Class I), story 
of early man (Class I), story of transporation 
through the ages (Class V), the public ser- 
vants that help us (Class II), life of the peo- 
ple in the States of India (Class III), the life 
of the people in different regions of the 
world (Class IV). 


2. Preparing posters, murals and charts. 
Children in the primary school enjoy ex- 
pressing their ideas through pictures. The 
teacher should capitalize upon this interest 
and provide opportunity for many art activi- 
ties within the framework of the Social 
Studies programme. Most children welcome 
the opportunity to react to the content of a 
textbook through pictures. The opportunity 
to work with others in drawing or painting 
a mural will help foster the development of 


skills and attitudes needed in working with 
others. 


Charts offer opportunity to present infor- 
mation in a visual form which attracts atten- 
tion and facilitates explanation, Pupil-made 
charts should not simply be copied from 
other sources. They ought to involve the 
collection of data not already presented in 
chart form. The source material for charts 
are the reference books and magazines that 
may be secured from travel companies, com- 
merical concerns and government depart- 
ments, as well as important facts presented 
in the textbook. This activity is suscepti- 
ble to considerable misuse. As already 
noted, there is a tendency to merely copy 
charts which appear in available resource 
material, There jis also the tendency to 
assign chart work. without specific, justifi- 
able purposes in mind. Some teachers use 
this activity simply to “keep children busy.” 
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Use chart-making only if it will clarify ideas 
and help to emphasize important information. 


The understanding of time concepts forms 
an integral part of history teaching and, 
therefore, some important dates have to be 
taught to the children. In the latter part of 
the primary stage, time charts may be used 
to give the children the idea of “before and 
after,” contemporaneity and continuity of 
history. The teacher can, in class IV or V, 
use very simple examples to illustrate the 
idea of a time line. For this, a basic time 
line can be posted in the classroom, drawn 
to scale to extend from 4000 B.C. (approxi- 
mate beginning of recorded history in India) 
to the present year. That part of the line 
covering the period of history studied in any 
one year may be coloured differently from 
the rest of the line. The time line can be 
drawn on -wrapping paper or on the back 
of a wall-paper roll and made long enough 
to fill the longest blank wall space in the 
room. Pictures from old books and maga- 
zines may be cut out and pasted on the 
time line. Such pictures may represent 
dynasties, events, or movements; eg., 
the picture of the Qutab Minar may 
represent the Sultanate period, or the 
portrait of Gandhiji may represent the 
period of India’s struggle for freedom. It 
should be noted that even at the later pri- 
mary stage, time lines are used to illustrate 
relative placement of events in time and that 
more detailed information is reserved for the 
middle and secondary stages, 


3. Using Maps. In Social Studies much 
emphasis is placed on the development of 
map skills. Pupils are given an opportunity 
to use maps to determine the relative posi- 
tion of places, to note and compare areas, 
and to learn of climatic conditions or pro- 
ducts in a particular area. Through a care- 
fully graded sequence of skills, they are 


introduced to recognize symbols, colours and 
shadings used on maps. 


The activities associated with the use of 
maps can be made more interesting when 
pupils are asked to prepare their own simple 
maps. Suggestions on how this can be done 
are offered in many of the sample units 
found in Part II of this Handbook. 


4. Using Bulletin boards. All teachers 
are aware of the pride pupils exhibit when 
some of their work is displayed. The bul- 
letin board provides a convenient way of 
making an attractive display and despite 
physical limitations, teachers should make 
every effort possible to have a display wall 
in their room. There are a number of wall 
materials available which can be used for 
this purpose and in some schools, narrow 
strips of wood placed horizontally about a 
foot apart are used to display posters, papers 
and other materials. 


Some teachers organize a class committee 
which selects the materials to be displayed. 
Membership on the committee is limited to a 
period of about one month in order to give 
a number of pupils an opportunity to serve. 


= 


5. Oral and written Reports. Reports of 
work done can be used for evaluation pur- 
poses as well as to stimulate others to ex- 
plore a topic further. Very often a good 
report presented by one member of the class 
or a group of pupils is all that is needed to 
encourage others. Like all other activities, 
reports should be purposeful. Pupils should 
be made aware of specific reasons for prepar- 
ing reports. 


6. Using dramatization. The child at this 
stage has a strong sense of make-believe. By 
impersonating and playing the part of people 
who lived long ago, he is able to relive the 
past, to express himself and to gain confidence 
in facing people. Also, the school audience 
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has the advantage of understanding some- 
thing in an interesting and easy way. If a 
class dramatizes from history, pupils study 
the costumes of the period and try to dress 
faithfully. They probe deeply into the life 
of the people and become very personally 
identified with their problems and interests, 
as well as with their thinking. 


Sometimes these shows may be produced 
for the whole school. However, in the class 
itself, impromptu dramatization may be at- 
tempted. Children may have read some topic 
from history and got acquainted with the 
subject-matter. Various pupils may select 
the parts of the different characters, rehearse 
the scenes they are going to play and start 
impromptu dramatization. In the beginning, 
they may feel inhibited and may not come 
up to expectations. But after some attempts, 
they will gain confidence and immensely 
enjoy their attempts. In this way history may 
become more real and meaningful. For in- 
stance, an impromptu dramatization of the 
meeting of Alexander and Porus or of Harsha 
and Hiuen Tsang during the course of the 
lesson itself will make it both interesting 
and instructive. 


Pupils may also present tableaux, showing 
the dress of the people in different parts of 
the world, a Panchayat deciding a case and 
trying to do justice to an agonized party, 
and the life of the people in different periods 
of history. The story of the wheel and 
patriotic themes from the life of great per- 
sonages of the world as well as from the 
history of freedom movement can also be 
presented in tableaux. 


The teacher should tap all available re- 
sources to select some good plays. Plays 
may also be specially written on themes of 
familiar social problems, staged, and guardians 
invited to witness the performance. 


7. Using excursions. Tours and excur- 
sions to places of interest form an important 
part of the learning experiences in the Social 
Studies programme, Going out of the school 
to observe things closely in the social and 
geographical environment gives the pupils 
the opportunity to have a “feel” of the com- 
munity. They gain firsthand experience and 
get better acquainted with their own sur- 
roundings. On the other hand, a haphazard 
excursion may be nothing more than an out- 
ing or exercise for the lungs. Every excur- 
sion should have specific objectives. The 
teacher should be quite clear about these ob- 
jectives and make certain that the pupils are 
also aware of them. He should in advance 
instruct the class to observe certain things 
closely, take down notes, make sketches, and 
gather information, This advance prepara- 
tion is necessary to make the pupils more 
receptive to the new experience. In the ex- 
cursion itself, the teacher may draw pupils’ 
attention to particular things, put questions, 
explain things and help the pupils to gain 
maximum benefit from the trip. 


The excursion or trip may be a visit to a 
museum to see an exhibit of Harappan cul- 
ture or to some old fort or building in the 
neighbourhood or to a more remote centre 
of historical interest. Excursions may also be 
undertaken with the specific purpose of 
observing the change of seasons, various 
landforms, crops and vegetation, wild life, 
artisans at work, gram panchayats in session, 
municipalities, cooperative societies, post 
offices, newspaper offices and other local 
things of importance. 


The Teachers Role 


In order to carry out these or similar activ- 
ities, it is very essential that the Social Studies 
teacher have adequate knowledge of what — 
to do and how to do it. The teacher should 
take such precautions as the following: 


1. Select appropriate activities, based upon 


(a) the course content and the objectives 
of teaching the subject 


(b) the resources available in the form — 
of men and material both in the 
school and in the community 


(c) the mental maturation level of the 
pupils 


(d) the time available. 


2. When appropriate, organize the class 
into a number of groups according to 
the likings, aptitudes and interests of 
the pupils and provide necessary guid- 
ance to different groups 


3. Collect resources or at least make sure 
that they are available. For the proper 
execution of activities, it is essential 
that the teacher review and examine 
carefully the audio-visual materials that 
are available and keep them ready at 
hand, He should also tap all possible 
community sources in advance, e.g., the 
local public library, officials, knowledge- 
able persons and such other groups or 
agencies as may be of assistance. 


4. Enlist the maximum amount of pupil 
participation in all activities 


5. Follow through on every activity and 
evaluate its success at every step. 


CLASS I 


Social Studies in Class I is focused on 
children’s experience at home and in school. 
In addition to the unit on THE FAMILY 
described in some detail below, the syllabus 
includes a brief introductory unit on THINGS 
WE NEED, a major unit on THE SCHOOL, 
and an introduction to our traditions through 
STORIES OF CHILDREN. 


This content has been chosen as an intro- 
duction to the Social Studies programme 
in order to emphasize the importance of 
the home and school in meeting material, 
intellectual, spiritual, and recreational needs. 
Both the content and methodology suggested 
for Class I have been selected to strengthen 
the basic values of our society which have 
their roots in the family and are examplified 
in such basic institutions as the school. 


The specific content and purposes of the 
unit on THE FAMILY are presented in the 
sample unit offered below. The unit on THE 
SCHOOL is presented in such a way as to 
emphasize (i) the importance of the school, 
(ii) the need for cooperation among those who 
are associated with the school, (iii) the impor- 
lance of good health and safety habits, and 
(iv) the work of many people who are asso- 
ciated with a good school. The STORIES 
OF CHILDREN present a vivid account of 
life many years ago. They help your children 
appreciate the stability of such basic values 
as obedience, bravery, and love, despite the 
fact that life today is different in some ways 
from the way people lived many years ago. 


Sample Unit: The Family 


The family is the fundamental institution 
of our democratic society, Through its indi- 
vidual members, it reaches out to the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world. The effec- 
tiveness of other institutions such as govem- 
ment and schools is directly related to the 
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way in which their members were nurtured 
in the process of living and working with 
others in the family group. 


A study of the family therefore, is of great- 
est importance to the child of beginning 
school age. Obviously, the school child knows 
a great deal about living in a family group. 
For the most part, however, his knowledge is 
largely restricted to his own immediate family 
and is mostly undigetsed and unorganized. 
The child has limited opportunities to see 
many different families at close range. His 
picture of family life is made up almost 
entirely of incidents he has lived through in 
one family group. Further, it is only in the 
rarest family that parents have helped child- 
ren to analyse the activities and behaviour of 
different members of the group and to gener- 
alize about their responsibilities to others. 
For most children in Class I, organizing their 
thoughts and generalizing about experiences 
within the family has yet to be done. With 
your help, this unit can be of assistance in 
achieving this goal. In addition to under- 
standing the family as a basic unit of our 
society, every child needs to feel that his 
family is adequate and competent to take 
care of his needs and that he himself plays 
an important role in its development. 
The activities of this unit also help child- 
ren to understand what a family really is 
—how members are related to one another, 
how each contributes to happy family living, 
and how all work together in the interest 
of the common good. Emphasis is placed 
on providing opportunities to exhibit and 
practise behaviour which will help children 
become more valued and appreciated mem- 
bers of the family unit. 


Presentation of Content 
Initiating the Unit 


Ask a number of questions which will 


identify similarities and differences in the 
size and composition of the families of 
children in your class. The following are 
suggestive: 

Who are the members of your family? 


How many are there? 
What do they do? 


_ As the children respond to these ques- 
tions, write their replies on the blackboard. 
You can use their response to introduce any 
of the topics included in the syllabus, i.e., 
structure of the family, function of family 
members, recreation in the family, and the 
festivals celebrated in the family. How- 
ever, instead of introducing these topics im- 
mediately, you may want to give the child- 
ren more time to express themselves about 
family members and what they do. Have 
them draw a picture of “The people who 
live with me.” The number of people por- 
trayed in each drawing will enable you to 
call attention to the similarities and differ- 
ences in family size and membership. Let 
the children talk about their pictures. Do 
not encourage “stories” about the pictures 
at this point. Accept naming of the indivi- 
duals as a completely adequate response. It 
would be better to spend a few minutes over 
several days having children talk about their 
pictures. Do not be concerned about the 
artistic value of the drawings. The draw- 
ings are suggested in order to provide 
children with guides or outlines for what 
they plan to say. Their oral responses, 
however, are important. They help children 
think independently. Each child should be 
encouraged. to give an accurate description 
of his drawing, using complete thoughts if 
possible, 


Developing the Unit 
A, Structure of the Family 
Select several drawings which contrast 
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the size of families. Let children arrange © 
them on the bulletin board with such cap- $ 
tions as “See Arun’s family.” “There are 
seven in Arun’s family.” “See Sunita’s 
family.” “There are four in Sunita’s family.” 
You should probably make the captions for < 
them, using words found in the Class I 
readers, if possible. 


Discuss the several pictures displayed to 
emphasize family size, Ask questions such 
as “Which would we call a big family?” < 
“Which would we say is a small family?” 
At this point, you can decide the extent to 
which you wish to include some number 
work and language activities with this unit. 
If, for example, you are interested in giving 
pupils an understanding of the ordinal rela- 
tionship of numbers, you could ask them 
to copy the numbers from the blackboard, 
writing them in proper succession, (i.e. 2, 3, 
4, 7, 8, etc.). Or, if names of family mem- 
bers are found in your readers, you may 
ask the pupils to find the words noted on 
the blackboard in their readers. 


Your primary interest, of course, is to 
help children to understand the importance 
of the family and to recognize the need 
for each member to assume his responsibility — 
for its proper functioning. To this end, 
you may find it desirable to set up a cor- 
ner of your classroom in such a way as to 
allow for dramatic play centred around the 
activities of the family. Such a corner 
used to “play house” could be a permanent — 
part of your classroom, used throughout the 
year to reinforce a skill-building programme 
in language and mathematics as well as 
to provide direct experience with the con- 
tent of your Social Studies programme. 
Dramatizing such scenes as eating the 
evening meal, getting dressed and ready to 
g0 to school, or preparing for a visit to a 
mela, will help your children to express many ` 


ideas about the structure of families. They 
will also become more sensitive to the need 
for cooperation, to the differences and simi- 
larities in the make-up of families and to the 
importance of families in providing for such 
basic needs as food, shelter, education. How- 
ever, this increased understanding will not be 
realized unless you skilfully guide the prep- 
aration for these activities and the discus- 
sions which follow. You will, for example, 
have to ask the children to determine how 
many family members should be present in 
each scene and in making a decision of 
that kind, ask them to relate what takes 
place in their families under similar cir- 
cumstances, Likewise, in discussing the 
hopefully impromptu actions of the various 
family members, you can call attention to 
the responsibilities assumed by family mem- 
bers, what happens when one member does 
not cooperate, and the various ways family 
members showed affection for one another. 


B. Functions of Family Members 


Now that children have a clear under- 
standing of what a family is and who 
its members are, one logical ques- 
tion to ask is “What do people in the 
family do?” Or, if you askichildren to “tell 
the class some of the interesting things you 
did on your holiday,” you might emphasize 
that most of the stories were about things 
which were done with other family mem- 
bers. You could, on the basis of this dis- 
cussion, develop a list of things members 
of the family do with children. 


The list need not be restricted to holidays, 
of course, Regular after-school leisure time 
activities that involve older or younger 
brothers or sisters, as well as parents and re- 
latives can be included. 


Another way of making children think 
about the functions of family members 
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would be to list jobs that need to be done 
about the house and the different people 
who do them: 


Shopping for groceries: mother 
father 
grandfather 
brother 
sister 

Caring for children: mother 

grandmother 
older children 

Cooking: mother 

grandmother 
older children 
The jobs selected for sampling will 


depend on the contribution of children in 
discussion. The sampling need not be ex- 
haustive, but should again provide an oppor- 
tunity for the children to observe that 
responsibility for jobs may be quite differ- 
ent in different homes. An illustration 
similar to the one shown on the next page 


may be helpful in stimulating this discussion. 


In some families, children may be assum- 
ing responsibility for jobs which are ordi- 
narily performed by adults. In other fami- 
lies, female members may be performing 
jobs ordinarily assumed by male members. 
This variation can be helpful in emphasiz- 
ing that (i) when work must be done, good 
family members assume responsibility for 
jobs even though it is not customary for 
them to do so; and (ii) there is dignity and 
satisfaction in all work done well, even 
though it is out of the ordinary. 


Children love to express themselves 
through drama or pantomine, and this could 
be used to good advantage in this unit. 
Spontaneous, informal dramatization of the 
roles and activities of different members of 
the family may prove worthwhile. And, 
even more exciting would be the opportu- 
nity for children to dress up in grown-up 


OS aen 


Pictures like these may stimulate children 


clothes, since they are very anxious to imi- 
tate their elders. Ask them to pantomine 
different jobs being done about the house. 
Ask the other children to guess what is 
being done and which member of the 
family is doing it. 

Before suggesting another drawing activ- 
ity, you may wish to have your children 
construct folders in which to keep all of 
the drawings pertaining to this unit. The 


to 
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think of jobs around their own homes. 


folder could be titled, “My Family” or “My 
Home,” or any other appropriate heading. 
All drawings, with one- or two-word cap- 
tions, may be placed in the folder or used 
for display purposes throughout the unit. 
In addition to the drawing of the family 
suggested earlier, you may see value in ask- 
ing the children to draw a picture of 
mother and/or father at work, or a picture 
titled “How I help at Home.” 


The purposes back of the various sugges- 
ted activities are at least two-fold. First, 
the activities should help children think 
about functions of different family mem- 
bers and begin to appreciate the importance 
of each member performing his unique 
function. Second, these activities make it 
possible to provide the necessary readiness 
and practice programme for the many lan- 
guage skills to be emphasized in this class. 


C. Recreation in the Family 


Children are always anxious to tell others 
about their interesting and enjoyable exper- 
iences. Your programme should allow ample 
opportunity for them to share these ex- 
citing and wonderful experiences with 
others throughout the school year. Over 
the course of a month or two, when you 
have had a number of children relate these 
experiences, you may want to pause and 
ask them to remember all of the enjoyable 
things members of the class had reported. 
Place a list of these activities on the black- 
board. Determine how many of the activi- 
ties were done with other members of the 
family. Note (i) variety of activities, (ii) 
members of family with whom these activi- 
ties were performed, and (iii) similarity with 
recreational or “fun” activities at school. 


Use this discussion to build reading 
charts, utilizing words found in the Class I 
reader. The following examples may be 
helpful: 


Chart I: Fun at Home 

We play games at home. 
We sing at home. 

We tell stories at home. 


Father tells stories. 
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Chart II: Fun at School 


We sing at school. 
We draw at school. 


We dance at school. 


as tle lil a 


Teacher reads stories. 


Along with other activities in this unit, 
you could sponsor a “fun night” or “fun 
hour” for the children and their parents. 
Within the first month or two of school, 
this would be a good activity to help you 
to get acquainted with parents in a friend- 
ly and relaxing way. Later on in the 
school year, such an activity can be used 
to help you to explain your programme. 


A “fun hour” should provide opportunity 
for parents and children to participate in 
those activities that are commonly used in 
the community for recreation. Try to avoid 
the audience situation as much as possible. 
The object is to have all—parents and 
children — participate together in such 
things as singing, dancing, story-telling, and 
simple dramatics. This will be much more 
effective than any attempt on your part to 
explain to children that “We can have tun 
with members of our families.” 


D. Celebrating Festivals 


Throughout the year, children will be 
celebrating various festivals both at home 
and at school. At the time of the festi- 
vals, discuss them with the class. If the 
class consists of children with different 
religious backgrounds, the situation bristles 
with opportunities to note the similarities 
and differences in the way in which festi- 
vals are observed and the purpose or 
meaning behind each. 


At times, it may be appropriate to ask a 
parent or other adult who is particularly 
identified with a festival to talk to the 
class about it. At other times, someone in 
the class may be called upon to give his 
explanation of the celebration. 


Much handwork and art can be intro- 
duced at festival time. Typical symbols of 
the celebrations can be reproduced or re- 
productions of certain personages associated 
with the festivals may be attempted. For 
example, the forest life of Ram, Lakshman 
and Sita can be portrayed through models. 
A replica of a little hut made of twigs and 
grass can be prepared by the children. 
Wire trees, covered with green paper could 
be used to given the effect of a forest. 
Figures of Ram, Sita and Lakshman can be 
made from plastecine or clay, or old dolls 
dressed up to represent the necessary char- 
acters. Specific suggestions for those activ- 
ities are offered below under the heading, 
“Additional Suggestions and Information.” 


Do not limit your treatment of festivals to 
discussions of their meaning or to art and 
craft activities. Direct participation by the 
children in the many forms and ways of 
celebrating is much more effective than 
talking about an occasion, All children 
should be encouraged to take an active 
part in planning and carrying out activi- 
ties. Adult ideas should be used to a mini- 
mum in making decorations, gifts, and cos- 
tumes. In all festival observances, careful 
distinction must be made between history 
and legend. There must be an absence of 
prejudice especially when celebrations are 
presented which deal with cultures differ- 
ent from those prevailing in the group. 
Celebrations should also avoid over-senti- 
mentality and over-stimulation, and should 


emphasize controlled enthusiasm. Emphasis. - 
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should be on recognizing the joy that comes 
from group experiences. 


Evaluation 


In Class I, evaluation should be limited 
to the observations of the teacher and 
should be directed not only to whether 
children have achieved desirable goals, but 
also to whether your planning and the 
activities you selected were appropriate. 
This can be done not only at the end of 
the unit but also at the time the activity 
is conducted and requires only a short 
period of honest reflection and self- 
appraisal, ` 


Listed below are some of the outcomes of 
the unit which can help you to be more 
systematic in your evaluation, Keep these 
in mind as you reflect on your efforts and, 
near the end of the school years, use them 
as a checklist as you attempt to evaluate 
each child’s work. 


A. Information — Can the child give an 
account of : 


1, What the family does or provides 
for him? 


2. The names of family members? 


3. How certain festivals are celebrated 
by different families in the com- 
munity? 


B. Attitudes — Does the child: 


l. Willingly assume responsibility for 
certain tasks at home? 


2. Respect different ways of celebrat- 
ing the same festival? 


3. Take pride in his parents and 
other family members? 


a ee ee ee Se ——— 


1, Show appreciation for the many (b) Can he clearly pronounce the 
things the family contributes to his new words introduced? 
“FS ə 
f welfarei (c) Does he use complete—albeit 
i 5. Feel free to ask questions in simple—sentences in expressing 
class? ` his ideas? 
©. Skill — Has the child developed : (a) Cas che describe [bis erperienods 
in a coherent fashion—in proper 
1. Adequate language skills? sequence? 
(a) Does he listen to others? 2. The skill to work well with others? 


Other Suggestions And Information family, you could ask your pupils to drama- 

1. Dramatic play can be used to advan- tize an incident where two young children 

7 tage throughout this unit. It has been in a family have a disagreement about a 
suggested earlier that pupils be given the task they have been asked to do by their 
opportunity to dramatize the roles and acti- parents, Such a dramatization should be 


vities of different family members. If you foll 5 F ; k 

owed with a discussion in which children 
wish to stress good health and eating habits, o 
pupils could be asked to dramatize a scene would be asked to tell how they would 
around the village well, or the family eating have acted if they were in the role of one 
dinner. Sometimes, in order to emphasize the 9f the children in the drama. The only 
need of cooperating with others in the limitation on dramatic opportunities would 
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—s Bo 


be the purposes you have decided upon 
for the unit. 


In order to simplify your dramatizations 
and add a measure of variety, you may 
want to use puppets for your characters. 
The suggestions on puppet-making that fol- 
low, taken from Fun-time, Puppets, by C. 
Rasmussen, and C. Storck, Children’s Press, 
1952, U.S.A., should be helpful: 


A, Stick Puppets 


Cardboard, scissors, tacks, crayons, and 
sticks are needed, 


— Draw in outline on regular paper various 
animals. 


— Trace drawings on card-board. 

— Cut out the animal figures. 

— Draw in the faces and color the figures. 
— Tack each cardboard animal to a stick. 


Each child may hold an animal just back 
of a curtain. A piece of cloth tacked on a 
table behind which the children can crouch 
will suffice. It will take practice to manip- 
ulate the sticks so that only the heads or body 
of the animal can be seen by the audience. 


B. Sock Puppets 


A sock, cotton, cloth, an 8-inch stick, two 
small weights, string, paints, scissors, scrap 
yarn, and needle and thread are required for 
this puppet. 


— Tie a wad of cotton on the top of the 
stick, 


— Pull the sock over the stick. so that the 
toe of the sock fits over the wad of cotton 
to make a head. 
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— Tie in place 
— Cut off the sock at A (illus.). 


— Paint the face so that the eyes are in the 
middle of the head, leaving the top half for 
forehead and hair. 


Use cloth to make dress of appropriate 


size. 


— Tie a wad of cotton in a serap of cloth 
with a weight. Make two and attach them 
to the sleeves as hands. 


The child holds the stick under the dress 
to manipulate the puppet. 


C. Maize Cob puppets 


The materials required for this kind of 
puppet are a dry ear of maize with husks, 
scissors, string or rubber band, pins, and 
maize silks or other material for hair, 


— Remove the husks and soak in water to 
make them soft. 


— Take the kernels off the cob. 


— Decide on the kind of clothing you want 
and cut and tie the husks in place to make 
this clothing. 


— Use corn kernels or heads for facial fea- 
tures, fastening them to the cob with pins. 


— Attack hair, of corn silks or shredded 
husks. 


The child manipulates the puppet by hold- 
ing the bottom of the cob under the husks. 


2. Poetry is always appealing to young 
children and there is a vast amount of poetry 
related to this unit. You need only to con- 
sult easily available material poems, find. 
Read poetry at appropriate points in the unit 
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and follow your reading with discussions 
which relate the activity to the purposes of 
the unit. Two suggested poems are offered 
below: 


at è ma? A, 


ae è ma AT 


aa ma afga ate are, 


m a gat mefa a 


Atal Hat aam care, 


asa at at ee gm 


areal AAA FC Ager, 


ah wal, area aa | 


arat gA qa mÀ, 


Matas ote TÀ 


Qa famh err qe on, 


P-ga aR a | 


wa gt gt m AN, 
ad weal aga Fark | 


Wes TA AT, 
da watt, ga fan | 


gà aa àa sg, 
atn A Fl A 


AM na gn, 


BS ma d gia na | 


aa HAT È at MÀ, 


asg W A a À 


didt m fafeat mË, 
fart are ata Ñ arg 


gee qÅ ag Mz mà IT 


ter ari we WHEAT 


ait ate, water fafan, 


q wal ate ware ? 


Ae fafzar, var diam, 


AIA ma amet 1 


asai Ft cat TAA, 


di-a wi Rar 


TA-aal agi AAT 


afa % wet AA 


Tal Be Gel facet, 


Ble ses A MATT | 


qa ait aa fax sam, 


aggre vy ae 


à wae fae aat diam, 


AIA Tel aay) 


da, Gi- ntet a 


Ta dla & agit) 


qa ata, fafsar weit, 


gy at ast aai y 


He à à at AT era À, 


aqar SAT qrat | 


3. The celebration of festivals within the 
family is an important part of this unit. It 
has been suggested that at the time these 
festivals are celebrated, you seize upon the 
opportunity to realize some of the objectives 
of this unit. Following immediately is some 
information about these festivals. Read it. 
Some of it may be worth repeating to your 
children in your awn words. 


Holi 


This festival is celebrated in the month 
of February/March, but mainly in North 
India. It is primarily a spring festival and 
many legends are told of its origin. The 

- most popular among these concerns Prince 
Prahlad, the god-fearing son of the demon 
king Hiranyakasipu. Prahlad worshipped 
Vishnu in spite of fearing persecution by 
his father and his aunt Holika. Ultimately, 
Holika, who was thought to be immune to 
death by fire, took Prahlad and entered a 
blazing furnace built for his destruction. 
The wicked Holika was, however, burnt to 
ashes, while Prahlad came out unscathed. 


Holi is a festival of colour. Riotously 
gay crowds fill the streets squirting colour- 
ed water on all passers-by. From the 
highest to the lowest, young and old, all 
participate in this sport, and yellow, green 
and red apparitions, who will be seated 
solemnly at their desk the next day, haunt 
the streets! 

The previous evening bonfires are lit. 


These symbolize the burning of Holika 
and the destruction of Evil. 


1. The information that follows has been collected, adopted and adapted from 
Festival of India (Publications Division, Government of India. 1957). 
Life in Madres State and Life in a Bengal Village (both published by the School Publications 
Branch, Wellington, New Zealand. 1959-1960). 
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Onam . 


This major festival of Kerala is celebrated 
against a setting of lush green vegetation. 
It is a picturesque festival which gives 
Malayalis four days of colour, feasting, boat 
races, song and dance. It is celebrated in 
the month of August/September. 


Legend has it that in the days when gods 
and men were close to one another, Raja 
Mahabali, who is believed to have ruled 
at Mahabalipuram, an ancient city near 
Madras, practised great austerities and ob- 
tained power over the three kingdoms of 
heaven (Akash), earth (Prithvi and under- 
world (Patal). The gods begged Vishnu 
to deliver them from this unbecoming sub- 
servience to a mere mortal. Vishnu, 
therefore, took the form of a Brahmin 
dwarf, named Vamana, and came to beg a 
boon of the king. Mahabali, whose muni- 
ficence was well known, pledged himself 
to grant the petition. The dwarf prayed 
that he might be given all he could cover 
in three strides. Growing to superhuman 
proportions, Vamana now covered the 
three worlds in three strides. Thus dis- 
possessed, Mahabali was banished to the 
under-world, of which he was made the 
ruler. In recognition of his piety and muni- 
ficence, however, he was allowed to return 

i to his realm in an invisible form once a 
year. Onam is celebrated to show the 


helpless king that his people are happy and 
wish him well. 


On the eve of Thiruonam, the second 
and most important day of the festival, 
Raja Mahabali is supposed to visit his king- 
dom. Every home is bright and shining in 
preparation for the royal visit. No work is 
done after midnight. Visits are exchanged 
and lengths of auspicious saffron cloth 
are presented by friends to one another. 


The Vallumkali (boat race) is one of the 
main attractions of Onam and is best seen 
at Aranmulai and Kottayam, About a hun- 
dred oarsmen row huge and graceful odee 
(boats). Oars dip and flash to the rhythm 
of drums and cymbals in each boat. ‘The 
songs are generally topical in character and 
concern people well known in Malabar. 
Above each boat gleam scarlet silk umbrel- 
las, their number denoting the affluence of- 
the family owning the boat, i 


In the evenings, pretty Nair girls perform 
the kyekottekali (the clapping dance) in the 
open, dancing around the traditional brass 
lamp. Intricate patterns of flower petals are- 
made on the grass forming a flower carpet _ 
for the dance. 


At Trichur, Kerala, caparisoned elephants 
take part in a spectacular procession. A 
magnificant display of fireworks marks the- 
end of the festivities here. At Shoranur, 
appreciative crowds gather on the green 
where colourfully dressed Kathakali dancers 
re-enact the well-loved stories of epic heroes 
and virtuous women. 


Pongal 


Pongal is one of the most important of 
feats in the State of Madras. It goes on for 
three days. At this time of the year, Jan- 
uary, the sun moves from the southern to 
the northern solstice, and auspicious days for 
the Hindus and the lucky season start. After 


Pongal, the harvest is over and the peasants 
rest, ; 


The first day of Pongal is a family feast 
which the Tamils call Bhogi (rice gruel) 


Pongal. It is in honour of the rain god who i 
has blessed the harvest. 


The next day is devoted to the worship 
of the sun god. In the villages the court- 
yard where grain is stored is swept and the 


trace a pretty kolam (pattern) of a 


women 
lotus with the sun god in the middle and the 
figures of his two wives on either side. Ears 
of corn are gathered and the walls and door- 
ways of homes are decorated with these. 
Two lamps, one containing oil and the other 
ghee, are then lit. Friends and relations 
gather in the courtyard. Newly harvested 
rice is now put into a pot and boiled. After 
a little while, the people ask, “Is the rice 
boiling?” The heads of the family then ans- 
wer, “Yes, it is boiling.” The rice is cooled 
with sugar, and when it is ready it is offered 
first to the sun god and then to the people. 
After this there is great feasting and re- 
joicinge 

The last day of the Pongal festival is de- 
voted to cattle and is called Mattu (cow) 
Pongal. On this day the Tamils lead their 
cows down to the river and lovingly bathe 
them Then the horns are coloured in 


bright greens, yellows, and reds, and the 
foreheads are marked with vermilion. They 


are then led home, garlanded, and fed with 
a special kind of fried cake made of lentils 
and spices. There is another great feast 


hight. 
Diwali 


This festival is celebrated in the month of 
October/November, Every home, however 
lowly, is decorated with twinkling dipas to 
welcome Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and 
prosperity. Unlit houses are overlooked by 
the goddess! Rice-flour designs on the door- 
steps, auspicious banana leaves and fire- 
works to scare away evil spirits are some of 
the features of this festival, 

In some parts of the country, the new com- 
mercial year begins with Diwali and busi- 
hessmen open new account books. Diwali 
heralds the approach of winter and winter 


crops are now sown. 
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According to a popular belief in the North, 
this loveliest of Indian festivals celebrates 
Ram's victorious retum to his capital from 
exile. In the South it is mainly celebrated 
as the day on which Krishna destroyed the 
demon Narakasura who had caused a tre- 
mendous havoc in the country. 


In most parts of Northern India, Lakshmi 
worship is done at the evening time on the 
Diwali day. Packets of sweets are exchanged 
amongst friends and relatives. Children get 
new clothes, toys and crackers. On the fol- 
lowing day a very large variety of dishes 
are prepared and there is feasting. This is 
known as “Annkoot.” 


The Tamils in Madras, call Diwali 
“Deepavali.” They begin the day with a 
bath, after massaging their bodies with oil. 
These baths are often taken in rivers and 
tanks and prayers are recited at the time of 
bathing. Everyone wears new clothes on 
Deepavali day and women and children 
look especially resplendent. Houses are 
gaily decorated with kolam patterns. The 
little lamps, however, are not lit on the 
Deepavali day in Madras, though there are 
fire ucackers and all the fun of the festival as 
in North India, x 


Dussehra 


This festival is celebrated in different ways 
in different parts of India. In Bengal it is 
celebrated as Durga Puja, in North India 
as Ramlila and in the South as Navratri. 
The festival usually falls some time in Sep- 
tember or October and is celebrated with ten 
days of festivities, 

In Bengal it is believed that Durga (Par- 
vati), a benign goddess, the wife of Siva, 
comes down to earth to see her parents, 
Lovely images of the goddess are made and 
each village in Bengal sets up a pandal in 


which the image is kept. Throughout the 
work there is very elaborate Puja and arati 
in the moming and evening. There are feast- 
ing and dramatic shows also. On the tenth 
day, the image is taken in a procession to 
the river where it is immersed. Everybody in 
Bengal wears new clothes during Puja time. 
They visit their relatives and exchange sweets 
and gifts with them. All the schools and 
colleges are closed and everybody partici- 
pates in the celebrations, 


In South India, too, Navratri is a time of 
joy and festivities. During the nine days, 
three goddesses are worshipped: Lakshmi, 
the goddess of fortune; Saraswati, the god- 
dess of learning; and Parvati, Siva’s wife, who 

- the people believe comes to earth as Durga 
to destroy an evil demon and restore good 
to mankind. During the nine days, women 
decorate their homes with flowers and kolam 
and display all the dolls and ornaments they 
have in a special part of the house, which 
then looks like an exquisite shop window. 


In North India, Ramlila is celebrated for 
ten days. It is believed that Ram fought 
Ravan for nine days and on the 
tenth day killed him. This fight sym- 
bolizes the victory of good over evil, 
Huge effigies of Ravan and Kumbakarna are 
bumt on the tenth day. Almost every vil- 
lage is alive with Ramlila activities during 
this period. People from nearby villages 
throng to the place where Ramlila is going 
on. In many places at the Ramlila time, 
“Ramayan” by poet Tulsidas is recited. In 
big cities, Ramlila is also celebrated with 
ballet dances. 


Dussehra is both a social and religious 
festival, when people exchange visits and 
sweets, 


Christmas 
Christmas celebrates the birth of Jesus 
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Christ, the founder of Christianity. The tes- 
tival falls on the 25th of December. It is a 
time of great rejoicing and gaiety for all 
Christians. The whole house wears a festive 
air. A Christmas tree is specially prepared 
for the occasion, beautifully trimmed and 
decorated with light bulbs or candles, silver 
and gold tinsel, ete. A lot of presents adorn 
the foot of the tree. There are gifts 
everyone—family and friends. Greeting cards 
are exchanged. Children hang up stockings 
on Christmas Eve in the belief that Santa 
Claus or Father Christmas (usually some 
elderly member of the family) would fill them 
up with gifts. Religious services are held at 
midnight in the churches. People sing 
Christmas carols at night in the streets to 
commemorate the birth of Jesus. 


Id-ul-Fitr 


Id-ul-Fitr or the festival of breaking the 
fast begins on the first day of Shawal and 
continues two days. This day of rejoicing 
comes after the long drawn-out fast 
of Ramzan, and is therefore particularly wol- 
come. On the morning of the Id, Muslims 
perform careful ablutions, then dress them- 
selves in new clothes. Friends and relatives 
exchange dainty dishes and visits and wish 
each other good luck. Then follow many 
enjoyments, including displays of fireworks, 
It is customary on this occasion to call on 
elders and superiors to offer greetings. 


for 


4, Story-telling is always appealing to 
children in Class I. The story that follows 
you may initiate and then have the pupils 
read, The part children are asked to read has 
been written with the reading skills and voca- 
bulary of a Class I pupil in mind. In fact, 
the story can be used to give practice in read- 
ing skills if you desire to use it in this way. 


Ask the children to listen while you begin 
the story. Tell them they will finish it. 


Vijay was a little boy and lives with his 
: He had a big brother named Ajay 
“and a little sister named Indu. 


It was vacation time and so Vijay and 
Ajay had plenty of time to play. Sometimes 
they played at soldiering and little Indu also 
` joined them. Sometimes they flew their kite 
_ and little Indu watched it. Sometimes they 
_ played with the top. At times they also help- 
ed their mother to plant the vegetable garden, 
One day Vijay said, “I would very much 
like to swing.” Little Indu also said, “The 
| swing, | like it too.” Ajay said, “Acha—I too 
= like it. Let us make a swing.” Then Ajay 
© went to fetch the rope, Vijay went to the 
yard and Indu went to tell their mother about 
M their swing. 3 


7 Ajay came back with the rope. He said, 
‘Vijay, let us go to the big mango tree.” They 
© went there. Ajay climbed on the tree and 
~ Vijay watched him. Ajay tied the rope, sit- 
_ ting on the branch and called to Vipay to see 
_ Whether it was low enough, Vijay tried and 
© Said, “A little lower.” Ajay put it a little 
` lower. “Fine,” said Vijay. Ajay got down 
and tied the end. Vijay started jumping with 
_ joy. “Swing, swing,” he said. Then both of 
"them started swinging. They laughed loud 
_ and kept on swinging higher and higher. 


_ Mother was in the kitchen when Indu 

_ went to tell her that brother Ajay was making 
aswing. Indu said “Come on, mother, come. 
Come to see how we make it.” Mother said, 

_ “As soon as I finish preparing food I will come. 
You see father will be coming soon. And we 
have to get dinner ready by then. You run 
along. I will come along.” 


Ed 


TAKY” TEWE EA eS 


So Indu ran back to her brothers and 
when they saw her coming they cried out, 
“Come on Indu, come and swing.” Vijay ran 


Liki 


to her and brought her to the swing. Ajay 
put her on the swing and started pushing the 
swing. “Oh,” said Indu and clung to it. She 
was scared. Both brothers consoled her. 
They said, “Don’t cry, Indu.” And Ajay sat on 
the swing and put Indu on his lap. Vijay sat 
on his side and they began to swing slowly. 
Indu clutched Ajay’s hand firmly and sat there 
Slowly she got used to it. Then they started 
swinging a little higher. 


While they were enjoying the swing, 
Vijay spotted Father's bicycle. _ “Father has 
come, father has come home,” Indu cried and 
said, “Look here, father, look here.” They 
all got down. Ajay ran to get father’s bicycle, 
Vijay got his bag of vegetables and bananas. 
Father lifted Indu and they were all going 
towards the house when mother appeared at 
the doorway. Father said to them, “To- 
morrow is a holiday for me, so let us all go to 
see the Mela.” Vijay started jumping up and 
down. saying, “Mela, mela, Indu, we are go- 
ing to see a Mela.” Ajay said, “I will ride 
on the merry-go-round.” “I will, too,” said 
Vijay. 

Mother said, “Well, we will have to start 
very early tomorrow. So we must have our 
food and go to bed soon so that we can get 
up early.” 


Next day everyone got ready early in ` 
the morning. Children and father had al- 
ready started. Vijay was getting very im- 
patient. “Mama, mama, hurry up. It is 
getting late,” he kept on saying. Mother was 
busy packing the lunch. “I am coming,” she 
said while she locked the door and they all 
went to the Mela. 


(At this point, you can have the children 
read the remaining part of the story, which 
follows. If you have no way of reproducing 
it for all, put it on the blackboard in as many 
parts as are necessary.) 


aaa, faa ole eg are aga @iftar ot 
& ara Be MAN 1 AAT ST HI ae STAT ATTAT 
@1 a vet wt cet g 
=e a qet—fasa wear, Aa Haat eta! 
agi gH amt aat Fat ? 
4 fiaa daragi fanta at 1 aT er | 
fargat giit | 
BE A HEI—AT VI Vel 2, Wal EA Ga aT 
aa lai a aa aa Ñ aT) 

AIA — HET Sl, WaT AT TAT, fait gH g 
fara— Ret, Bet agi frat fact? è | 
BEA ag Sei agi Har 21 frat st aa 

PA Ie FST | 
far Agt at, tear) 
aia — ga Year AT | 
frat sft—aeer NAT 1 
sagn Ara ot à fag fierg at a | 
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fiaa, waa alt eg a facta atx frag 
at Lat Be qe BA ale frat È ara ae ary | 
mait à qar — gan fag agr ary? 
g à mar — gigi? fan frog we niga & 
-fag fratar 1 


CLASS II 


The syllabus for Class II outlines the 
following five units: 
Services We enjoy 
Where We Live 
How We Live in Our Neighbourhood 
Festivals We Celebrate 
Stories About Things We Cherish 
In addition to helping the pupils to gain 
beginning understandings of the geographical 
setting in which they live, the units are design- 
ed to promote a psychological identification 
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te 


with the neighbourhood and an appreciation 


of the services provided through the coojecra- 
tive efforts of those who live in the area A 


beginning attempt is made to note the way 


certain geographical factors influence such 
things as the clothes we wear and the jood 
we eat. 


As was the case in Class I, the sequcnce 
of the units is relatively unimportant. ^s it 
stands, the syllabus expects that an immediate 
consideration of the services offered within 


the neighbourhood would introduce the total 


programme with those things the pupils are 


most familiar with—schools, places of worship, — 


transportation facilities, etc. This unit is fol- 
lowed by one which helps pupils to place these 
things in their proper geographical setting ane 
then to consider how the services offered « 
the geography of an area influence the way 
people live. 


We all know that sometimes what appears 
to be the most logical sequence of organizing 
subject matter is not necessarily the best 
sequence, especially when working with 6, 7 
and 8 year-old children. You may for vx- 
ample, find it best to start with Unit III, HOW 
WE LIVE IN OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
broadening that unit to include the topics 


under Unit I, SERVICES WE ENJOY, and 


following it with a consideration of the eco 
graphical setting, Unit II. 


The activities planned in connection with 
the last two units in the syllabus, FESTI- 
VALS WE CELEBRATE and STORIES 
ABOUT THINGS WE CHERISH, can be in 
terspersed throughout the school year. This 
will add variety to your programme, make it 
possible to seize upon interest in special events 
and occasions, and enable you to correlate 
suggested activities with your language skill- 
building and crafts programmes 
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Sample Unit: How We Live in Our 
Neighbourhood ; 
Purposes i 


This unit follows one on the geographical 


setting of the neighbourhood. Pupils know 
something about land forms, soil, rainfall 


and clin of their own neighbourhood, 
and through this unit they are helped to 
further their understanding of geographical 
factors by discovering that these factors 
determine, in part, the way people eat, 
dress and live. They will also realize 
that we are dependent on many people in 
the neighbourhood for the satisfaction of 
our basic needs of food, clothing and 
shelter. Pupils are introduced to the follow- 
ing workers in the neighbourhood: grocer, 


te 


_milkmen, tailor, weaver, carpenter and 
bricklayer. Emphasis is placed on promot- 
ing good health and work habits as well as 


certain desirable habits pertaining to food, 
clothing and shelter. 


Presentation of Content 


many occasions within the 
schoo] day when regular routine practices 
and procedures would provide a natural 


There are 


introduction to the subject matter of this 


unit, You must decide on the time and 
occasion when this can be done to best 
advantage. You may, for example, decide 
to begin the unit when the children have a 
keen interest in a celebration which fea- 
tures a variety of foods. Perhaps a pupil 
will choose to talk about the celebration 
during the “story-telling” period and you 
find that many of your pupils participated 
and express much interest and excitement 
over what happened. You would seize upon 
this interest by asking questions which 
relate to the purposes of the unit, such as: 
“Which of the many dishes did you like 
best?” “Did you eat sweets only?” “Was 


these dishes 


much food wasted?” “Was there a dish 
which you ordinarily do not have in your 
home?” Answers to these questions could 
lead to a discussion of the different types 
of food people eat and to the unit launch- 
ed with a request to cut out pictures of 
from old newspapers or 
magazines. 


In some situations, you may want to 
introduce the unit through interest that has 
been stimulated in clothing. Perhaps a 
change in weather conditions results in 
children coming to school with unusual 
clothing. Or, perhaps there is to be a 
special occasion at school and a number 
of the pupils come “dressed up.” Such 
occasions could be used to introduce ques- 
tions about the kind of cloth used in the 
garments, why people wear a variety of 
garments, the many people who may have 
had a hand in making the garment, etc. 


This unit also offers many possibilities of 
correlation with your science programme. 
Your science syllabus also emphasizes 
habits of healthful eating, the need for 
proper storage of water, and other topics 
found in the social studies syllabus. If 
there is a common body of subject matter 
for these two fields, their activities should 
be combined with due emphasis given to 
both scientific and social understanding. In 
this way, the unit could be initiated through 
the interest stimulated in science. 


Developing the Unit 

A. The Food We Eat. One objective of 
this unit is to help pupils to learn the basic 
ingredients of some of the more popular 
dishes used in the community and to learn 
also of the many people who are associat- 
ed with making these ingredients available. 
If your pupils come from farming families, 
this may not be a worthwhile objective. 
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After children list or identify different foods and their sources 


discuss w 


Instead, you may want to put emphasis on 
other objectives such as the proper prep- 
aration and storage of foods, a healthy 
diet, the variety of foods available, etc. 


Whatever your primary purpose may be, 
an interesting activity at this stage would 
be to use the large posters provided with 
the syllabus and display the one which pic- 


ith them the nutrition values of each, then have t 
of foods they like. 


as shown here, you might 
hem make a similar chart 


tures typical, basic preparations of foods. 
Make a listing of the preparations on the 


blackboard and elicit from pupils the ingred- 
ients which are used for each, If 
are some preparations which pupils are not 


familiar with and for which ingredients are 


not known, it is not necessary to provide the 


needed information. Instead, you could ask 


there 


e pupils to indicate where they might 
likely find this information. Some might 
Suggest that their parents could provide it. 
Others might know of a neighbour who 
prepares the dish quite frequently. Give 
_ the pupils ample opportunity to think about 


_ possible. Then give all or some of them 


responsibility of obtaining the informa- 


in different recipes for the same prepara- 
tion. Ask pupils to bring from their mothers 


| more of the preparations pictured., Note 
C difference in the recipes, if any. This 
uld lead to any number of possible acti- 
ties, depending upon the emphasis you 
choose to place on the unit. Some exam- 
ples follow: 

1. You may want to give pupils practice 
C in handwriting. If so, ask them to copy 
"recipes as you place them on the black- 
board. Collect these exercises over a period 
of two or three weeks and then ask pupils 
~ to make a notebook cover with a title such 
T as, “Recipes Used in Our Village,” or sim- 
ply “Our Recipes.” Place all of a child's 
work into the notebook and have him take 
_ it home to his parents. They may find it 
~ interesting and useful. 


2. If you wish to emphasize proper diet 
and preparation of food, you could seek the 
help of four or five parents in planning 
and preparing a dinner, With the assist- 
ance of the pupils, select the recipes you 


plan to use. If you are close to a market 
© .frea, you may have a small group of 
pupils purchase the ingredients únder the 
| ‘Supervision of one or more mothers. If 
‘ 


~ you are in a predominantly farming area, 


; 
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the food may be obtained as donation to 
a “family night” planned in conjunction 
with a community health programme or a 
school activity. Whatever the purpose of 
the dinner, the direct participation of pupils 
and parents in its planning and prepara- 
tion will be helpful in realizing your objec- 
tives related to proper food habits. 


Throughout all of these activities, empha- 
size the source of the food, the various 
people who help to provide us with food 
and good food habits. For example, you 
could use another of the posters provided 
with the syllabus—the one which pictures 
the various ingredients which are used to 
make one of your typical dishes — and dis- 
cuss the sources of these ingredients. 


You can ask a food seller — i.e., milkman, 
vegetable seller, etc,—to meet with the 
class and answer questions which pupils 
have prepared beforehand. In addition, 
you could prepare a list of goed food 
habits which were followed in the prepara- 
tion of the class dinner. This list might 
be prepared in chart form and include 
such items as: 

Wash vegetable well before cooking. 
Wash hands before eating or cooking. 


Always keep food covered. 
Wash hands and mouth after eating. 


It is important that this list ot good 
practices evolves from the direct experience 
of the pupils with food preparation and eating 
and not merely be something which pupils 
discuss within the usual classroom setting. 


B. The Water We Drink. There are 
three important purposes for including a sec- 
tion on water in this unit. First, the import- 
ance of water is emphasized through an ex- 
posure to the many uses to which water is put. 
Second, water can be a carrier of germs which 
cause serious illness and it is necessary, there- 
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fore, to be concerned about its proper pro- 
curement and storage. Third, attention should’ 
be given to the way in which the physical 
terrain can sometimes determine the source 
of water. 


If you plan to have a class dinner as sug- 
gested earlier, then proper storage and pro- 
curement of water can be discussed in rcla- 
tion to this activity. Use the posters supplied 
with the syllabus which (i) present enlarge 
drawings of harmful bacteria found in un- 
clean water and (ii) illustrate proper storage 
of water. The questions and discussion cen- 
tering around these posters should emphasize 
the need to boil impure water, the agency 
which provides information on impurities in 
water, and the proper storage of water at 
school. Once again, if you plan a class din- 
ner, those who are responsible for providing 
water for the occasion should discuss the pre- 
cautions they will take in order to insure that 
uncontaminated water will be served. 


This discussion of “clean” water can easi- 
ly lead to a consideration of the importance of 
water. Ask pupils to list the uses of water 
“At Home” and “Outside the Home.” The 
posters on “The Uses of Water” should prove 
helpful. (see samples, next page....) An ex- 
planation of some of the illustrations, parti- 
cularly the one which pictures water being 
used to generate electricity, may be necessary. 


A field trip in connection with this topic” 
may be very profitable. In or near a large 


You might ask children to make “their version” 
of a chart similar to this. 


city, a trip to the water works is always in- 
teresting. The purification of water and its 
distribution through underground pipes is al- 
ways intriguing to pupils of this age. If your 
area has an unusual source of water such as a 


man-made tank, a trip to the tank and discus- 


sion of how it came to be placed where it is 
and its relationship to the surrounding terrain 
would be very helpful. New practices in iri- 
gating farm land would also prove interesting 
to the pupils, 


With the illustrations provided by the 
posters dealing with water conservation, 
develop a simple chart which may be used as 
a reading or writing experience. Sucha chart 
might include the following items: 


We Save Water 
We close watée tape boss 
We cover water pots. 
We tell our parents about water leaks. 


These sentences should be developed by 
the pupils as they discuss the water conserva- 
tion posters and they could be used for writ- 
ing or reading practice. 


C. The Clothes We Wear. As sugges- 
ted previously, you can capitalize on weather 
conditions to stimulate discussion on appro- 
priate clothing for different weather condi- 
tions. Discuss the clothing pupils are wearing 
on that particular day through questions suc! 
as, “Why are you wearing a sweater today?” 
“Why have you put on your shorts today?” 
“Why are you wearing @ cotton Kameez?” 
This questioning will help pupils conclude 
that we change our clothing according to the 
seasons. In summer, cotton and other light- 
weight material is used. In winter, woollen 
clothes are more common. Posters depicting 
typical dress of people in various parts of our 
country will also be of help at this time. 
With posters similar to the ones shown, we 
could explain that the differences are due 


Have children study these costumes, then sketch costumes typical of their locality. 


in part, to the differences in climate in the 
areas. 


Proceed to the discussion of the various 
kinds of cloth by showing pupils samples of 
cotton, woollen or silken cloth. Let pupils 
handle them and feel their texture. These 
may then be put up ona bulletin board. 
Show pictures of a cotton plant, sheep, and 
silkworms and ask pupils to match the cloth 
with its source. These pictures could also be 
put on the bulletin board along with each 
sample. Thus the cotton plant is the source 
of cotton, wool we get from sheep, and silk 
from silk-worms. Pupils should know that 
both plants and animals supply us with 
material for clothing. 


If weaving is a craft in your school, take 
the pupils to the older classes for a demonstra- 
tion. If this is not possible, a trip to a local 


weaver could be planned. If you are for- 
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tunate enough to live in an area which has 
cloth mills, a planned trip to the mills would 
be appropriate. Use the posters which illus 
trate the various forms of weaving machines 
from the most simple to the complex. Help 
pupils to get some feeling for the fact that it 
has taken many years to progress from the 
simple to the most complex machine, 


At this point, you may want to introduce 
two other occupations related to the making 
and maintenance of clothing, namely tailor- 
ing and laundering. With the introduction 
of these occupations, the pupils will be able 
to conclude that there are many people who 
help us with our clothing needs. 


D. Our Houses. As an introduction to 
this topic, plan a class trip in the neighbour- 
hood with the purpose of noting the variety 
of housing which exists and also to gather first- 
hand information for a simple map of the 


sighbourhood. Place on the blackboard a 
mple outline map of the school’s neighbour- 
—probably no more than an area of one- 
alf to one square mile—with a line indicating 
fie outer limits of the area you will be con- 
ed with, and one or two other lines in- 
ng main streets within the area. Place 
all rectangle on the school’s location and 
Mark it with the letter “S.” Explain this 
imple diagram to the pupils, stating that it is 
omplete and adding that you will take a 
fip to gather additional information which 
enable them to complete the sketch. Sug- 
t that if the sketch on the board proves to 
be interesting and worthwhile to others, the 
class could make a large copy of it on paper 
and display it in a prominent place in the 


In preparation for the trip, divide the 
ss into groups which will be responsible 
for the following assignments: 


[Group 1. Find the names of each road lead- 
ing from the main streets noted in 
the outline on the blackboard. If 
roads are not named in your area, 
use familiar landmarks to identify 


them. 


Note the location of common Jand- 
marks such as a temple, water 
pond, market area, Panchayat ghar, 
cte. You will probably have to 
help the children with the way in 
which they record the location. 
They will, for example, have to 
note the exact name of the road 
on which it is located and its ap- 
proximate distances and direction 
from another known landmark. 


Group 2. 


F Group 3. Note the number of single-story 


houses on each road. 


Note the number of houses with 
two or more storeys on each road. 


Group 4. 


Note the number of kaccha and 
pukka houses on each road. Where 
there are a large number of houses 
adjacent to one another in a rel- 
atively small area and, therefore, 
difficult to count, the pupils need 
only note that the area is com- 
z pletely developed and a general 
description of the kind of houses 
located there. 


Make a listing of the different 
kinds of materials used for build- 
ing the houses. You may have to 
write the names of these materials 
-on the blackboard before the trip, 
because these words—bricks, ce- 
ment, mud, wood, leaves, stone, 
etc—may not be in the reading 
and writing vocabulary of your 
children. If they are not, put 
them into simple sentences, place 
‘the complete sentences on the 
board with the new words under- 
lined, and ask the children to copy 
the sentences on their slates, or on 
paper. This practice will enable 
them to write names of house- 
building materials as they make 
the trip. 


The use of the information collection is 
of primary importance. Point out to pupils 
that map-makers must collect data just as they 
did and that the accuracy of the data will 
determine the accuracy of the map. Using 
the outline sketch you started on the board, 
ask the group responsible for noting names 


Group Gh 


Group 6. 
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of roads to give you the name of the first 
road which leads from the main road on which 
the school is located; ask one member of the 
group to come to the blackboard and indicate 
how it may be illustrated. You may actually 
have to draw it for the pupil. Ask the group 
locating prominent landmarks to note their 
approximate location on the sketch. You may 
have to question them at some length in 
order to elicit the proper location of these 
landmarks. Place a symbol on the map for 
each landmark you wish to record. 


With the information on the number and 
kinds of houses on each road, you may fill in 
your sketch with appropriate symbols. A dis- 
cussion of the materials used in building 
homes should result in the conclusion that the 
availability of local materials is one factor 
which influences the way homes are built. If 
your pupils have exhibited sufficient interest 
in the project, you can extend it and have 
them make a copy of the sketch on a large 


` piece of paper similar to the one illustrated 
on this page. 


If there is a building under construction, 
take pupils to see it. Let them bring samples 
of materials used and display it in the class. 


At the building construction site, pupils 
might have observed many people working. 
Ask them to make a note of how many people 
they saw and what work they were doing. 
Pupils must be made aware of the work of 
the different people in building construction 
in order to emphasize the idea that coopera- 
tive efforts of many are needed in construct- 
ing a house. For example, cement workers 
lay the foundations, the bricklayer lays the 
bricks, the carpenter does the windows and 
doors. If possible some of these workers may. 
be invited to talk to pupils about their work. 
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Evaluation 


The characteristics of good evaluation pro- 
cedures in Class II are basically the sami as 
those suggested for Class I. Throughout the 
unit, the questions you ask and the child- 
ren’s responses as well as observations of 
their behaviour will give you some indica- 
tion of the extent to which your objectives are 
being realized. You might wish to use the 
slightly more formal exercises given below as 
a form of evaluation, These suggestions, 
however, should not be used in any extended 
end-of-unit test. Rather, they may be used 
as exercises which will reinforce learning, at 
appropriate places throughout the develop- 
ment of the unit. 


l. Draw a line from each word in 
Column I to the word in Column 1! 
which is related to it. 


(a) Cotton 
(b) Eggs 
(c) Wool 
(d) Milk 
2. Complete the following: 


Sheep 
Cow 
Fowl 


Plants 


(a) A tailor sews ————. (cloth) 


(b) A carpenter uses ————. (wood 
or tools) 


(c) A grocer sells ————. (fodder 
or fruits) 


(d) A Weaver makes 

(doth) : 

(e) A bricklayer Jays —————. 
(brick) 


(f) A dhobi 
(clothes) 


washes 


3. ý t materials are used in building are two suggestions for making animal pup- 
a e houses in our neighbourhood? pets, both taken from the publication Fun- 
(bricks) (mud) (wood) Time Puppets by C. Rasmussen and C. 

4. Check those sentences which de- Starck, mentioned earlier. 


scribe good health habits: 
--———a. Drink lots of water. 


_ These can be made either of cardboard or 
papier mache. 


—~—b. Drink water from un- 
covered pots. 


--———— c. Bathe daily. 
————-—d. Chew your food well. 


—_———— e. Dust and clean house 
daily. 


Additional Information and 
Suggestions 


= L Some teachers like to introduce the 

topics of food, clothing, and shelter through 
a discussion of the way animals and birds or 
other forms of living things meet these needs. 
If you use this approach you may wish to 
_ make puppet-like figures of these animals for 
dramatization or display purposes. Below 
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(a) Draw and paint animal figures on 
cardboard. Add one or two joints if 
you want the puppet to be a better 
actor. (eg, cut legs of sheep separ- 
ately, tail of cow, or fins of fish, etc.) 
Fix the joints with paper fasteners or 
looped wire. 


Remember the head and neck of a 
horse, goat, deer, sheep, and camel are 
carried higher than the body. The 
neck of a cow is even with her back, 
Some birds have hardly any neck. 


Remember that the elephant’s trunk 
is thicker near his head. 


Adda curled paper mane, a string 
tail, a hat or a saddle to your puppet. 


(b) Papier mache is excellent for some 
puppets. To make it, rumple four 
double sheets of newspaper. Pour hot 
water over it. Let it soak over-night. 
Knead, You can rub it on a wooden 
board to knead. Add glue paste. Mix 
well. 


Bees and butterflies need to be 
larger than they are in real life. Six 
or eight inches long is a good size. 


Paint the puppets when they are 
dry. Make them colourful, unusual. 


Cellophane or coloured paper can be 
glued or tacked for wings or tails. 
Thumb tacks make pretty shiny eyes. 


Wires or strings can be attached on 
tails, wings or body. Screw eyes will 
hold your wire controls nicely. The 
wire or string should come to your 

hips when you hold your puppet on 
the floor. Wire is easier for your boys 
and girls to handle than string. 


2. Story-telling is an activity most child- 
ren appreciate. At an appropriate time, you 
may want to use one or both of the two 
stories offered below. Or, perhaps you can 
find some which you think are more appro- 
priate. 


The Emperor's New Clothes 


(Adapted from the story of the same 
title by Hans Christian Anderson) 


Many years ago there was an Em- 
peror who was so very fond of new 
clothes that he spent all his money on 
dress. He had a different suit for each 
hour of the day. One day two rogues, 
calling themselves weavers, made 
their appearance. They gave out that 
they knew how to weave stuffs of the 
most beautiful colours and patterns, 
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had the wonderful property of remain- 
ing invisible to any one who was 
either stupid or unfit for the office h j 


held. 


The Emperor caused large sums of 
money to be given to the weavers, 
that they might begin their work at 
once. 


So the rogues set up two looms, and 
made a show of working very busily, 
though in reality they had nothing al 
all on the looms. The Emperor soon 
wished to know how the weavers were 
progressing. But he was nervous 
when he remembered that a stupid 
person would be unable to see the 
stuf, So he sent his ministers and 
officers to see it. These people, afraid 
to be called stupid, reported to the 
king that the cloth was magnificent.” 
The whole city was talking of the 
splendid cloth that the Emperor was 
having woven. at his own cost. 


Finally the Emperor went to the weav- 
ers himself, attended by the ministers 
and official who had praised the cloth. 
Now, they pointed to the empty looms 
and continued, ‘What a splendid de- 
sign! What glorious colour!” A 


The Emperor thought to himself, 
“How dreadful! Am I a fool? Am T 
unfit to be an Emperor?” “Oh! the 
cloth is charming,” he said aloud. 


Immediately everyone exclaimed, 
“Oh! how beautifull” Actually not a 
single thread had passed through the ~ 
looms, though the cunning weavers 
made a great show of working them. 


At the end, before the grand pro- 
cession, the weavers declared that the 


Emperors new clothes were ready. 
And now the Emperor, with all his 
court, came to the weavers. The 
rogues raised their arms, as if holding 
something up, and said, “Here are 
your Majesty’s trousers! Here is the 
scarf! Here is the mantle! The whole 
suit is as light as a cobweb. You might 
fancy you had on nothing at all when 
dressed in it, That, however, is the 
great virtue of this fine cloth!” 


“Yes, indeed!” said all the couriers, 
although not one of them could see 
anything because there was nothing to 
be seen. 


“If your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to take off your clothes, we 
will fit on the new suit in front of the 
large looking-glass,” said the weavers. 


The Emperor accordingly took off 
his clothes, and the rogues pretended 
to put on him separately each article 
of his new suit, the Emperor turning 
around from side to side before the 
looking-glass. 


“How splendid does His Majesty 
look in his new clothes! And how well 
do they fit” Every one cried out. 
“What a design! What colours! These 
are indeed royal robes!” 


“The attendants are waiting outside 
with the canopy which is to be borne 
over Your Majesty in the procession,” 
announced the chief master of cere- 
monies, 


“I am quite ready”, answered the 
Emperor. “Do my new clothes fit 
well?” he asked, turning himself 
around again before the looking-glass 
as if he were carefully examining his 
handsome suit. 


The lords of the bedchamber, who 
were to carry His Majesty’s train, felt 
about on the ground, as if they were 
lifting up the ends of the mantle, and 
walked as if they were holding up a 
train, for they feared to show that they 
saw nothing and so be thought stupid 
or unfit for their office. 


So in the midst of the procession, 
the Emperor walked under his high 
canopy through the streets of his capi- 
tal, And all the people standing by, 
and those at the windows, cried out, 
“Oh! how beautiful are our Emperor's 
new clothes! What a train is there to 
the mantle, and how gracefully does 
the scarf hang!” But no one would 
admit that he could not see those 
much admired clothes because, in do- 
ing so, he would have declared him- 
self a fool. Certainly, none of the 
Emperor's previous suits had made 
such an impression as this. 


“But the Emperor has nothing on at 
alll” said a little child. i 


“Listen to the voice of innocence!” 
at last cried out all the people. The 
Emperor was vexed, for he felt that 
the people were right, but he thought 
the procession must go on now. And 
so the lords of the bedchamber took 
greater pains than-ever to appear hold- 
ing up a train, although, in reality, 
there was no train to hold. 


The Three Little Pigs 
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Once upon a time there were three 
little pigs. One day their mother called 
to them and said, “Little pigs, little 
pigs, I am growing old. Here is a 
little money for each of you to build 
your own house.” 


The three little pigs set off for the 
market to buy the things they needed 
to build their houses. As they walked, 
they talked about how they would 
build their houses. The first little pig 
decided he would build his house of 
hay. He said “A house of hay is easy 
to build. I want to build my house as 
quickly as possible. Then I will have 
more time to play?” 


The second pig decided to build his 
house of twigs and mud. “Twigs are 
cheap” he said. “I will use the 
money left over to buy some sweets.” 
The third pig decided to build his 
house of brick. “I will use bricks,” 
he said, “Bricks are more costly but 
they are sturdy, A house built of 
bricks will give good protection.” 


The first little pig bought some hay. 
He built his little house of hay and 
then went off to play. The second 
little pig bought some twigs. Both the 
first and second little pigs went to visit 
the third pig. They found him hard 
at work building his house. They 
laughed at him and said, “Foolish 
brother, why work so hard? Come 
outside and play with us. We have 
finished our houses.” The third pig did 
not listen to them. He simply contin- 
ued to build his house. 


Now, there lived a cunning wolf 
near by. He had not eaten for many 
days. He knew of the three little pigs 
who had built their houses and thought 
of a scheme he could use to trick 
them. He dressed up as a traveller 
and went to the house of the first 
little pig. In a disguised voice he said, 
“Little pig, little pig, let me in. I 
have some news to give you,” The 
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little pig knew it was the wolf. The 
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false voice did not fool him. He re- 
fused to open the door. The wolf 
said, “I'll puff, and I'll blow your house 
in.” He huffed and he puffed 
very shortly the hay house fell down. 
Luckily the little pig escaped and ran 
to the second little pigs house for 
shelter. 


and 


The wolf followed in pursuit. Ile 
came to the second pig’s house and 
repeated his threat. The two little 
pigs were frightened, but they would 
not Jet him in, So the wolf huffed 
and he puffed and he huffed and he 
puffed until, finally, the house fell in. 
Once again, the little pigs escaped. 
This time, they ran to the third pig’s 
house which was made of bricks. 
When the wolf arrived at this house. 
all three pigs were inside. They had 
bolted the doors and windows and 
were waiting for the wolf. When he 
asked to be let in, the third pig said, 
“No. We are not afraid of you.” The 
wolf became very angry. He said, 
“TI huff and TII puff and I'll kick your 
house in.” He huffed and puffed and 
kicked till he was all out of breath, 
and in the end fell down dead! 


Several poems related to this unit are 
dsbelow. Use them to add variety to 


your content and to introduce children to an 
appreciation of another way of expressing 
feelings and thought. 
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į oft wart, & ft wate, 
aad aat N aerate | 
afaaz à gÈ saat aT, 
ag at art A rat ar | 


# get zi aa ga faa, 

a Haws vile HA-A I 
ua far fra A ats fear, 
aie fax arate Ñ ay fear 
Ha te ad, Ñ He at, 
ami aa Ẹ at aitaa | 
fax arni È at ATE, 

ag yh a HS WAT | 
Atal war, Ñ qa aA, 
tact oft A adi-adi 1 

a Tat Gaal At HAA, 
FÀ Tt qar feat YHT | 
HII THT Ta BE AAT, 
at ar wear Ë fae are | 
gA are we frat ge, 
faz azsit at & faar gA | 
wa hin ad, Ë rp adi, 
Wal Fi carat adia | 
at vad, wa dle gh, 
ail aga meia gA | 


aar HT RTIA 


TAT A HETA AAT | 

TH-THHT AZ gA AAT N 

Hat ways, AA gow ae Ñ aia AT | 
aT È aye He asad naai UN 

az à aar ag ez, ae a ae FAT | 

Tet arate à arar Atte qant AA ZAT tl 
wet à aaar fagi aie ere A ate 
TH ay BARA Ga, a a ve aA UI 

ma wage At a TA, WT aar ATA | 
WS Fe qe agaHz, È npa A AAT 


If I Were A Snail ý 
Louis Johnson 


Jf I were a snail 

Td carry my home 

On top of my back 

When I wanted to roam. 

And if, on my journey, 

It started to rain 

Td be dry there inside 
- Till the sun shone again. 

Jf I were a snail 

Td walk on one foot 

And not have to bother 

To tie up my boot. 

Td eat all the lettuce 

And leave a bright trail 

Where I walked on the pathway, 

If I were a smail. 


CLASS MNI 


The Social Studies programme in Class H 
centered around life in the neighbourhood. 
This year the focus is upon your State, its 
general geographical features and the way 
people live. The syllabus divides the pro- 
gramme into five units; the first on the GEO- 
GRAPHY OF OUR STATE and the second 
on the PEOPLE OF OUR STATE. The 
sample unit which follows combines these two 
units into one, with general geographical fea- 
tures considered along with a description of 
life in the State. The unit is titled, OUR 
STATE. 

The third in the syllabus, OUR GOVERN- 
MENT, is helpful in introducing major 
agencies of the State government most people 
contact frequently. An attempt is made to 
help pupils see their responsibility to these 
agencies. Landmarks in your district capital 
and the State Capital are described and the 
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largest institutions for higher education -are 
also identified. The next unit, OUR STATE 
AS A PART OF INDIA, provides an introduc- 
tion to the Class IV programme. The other 
States of the Union are idenitified on a map 
and some idea is given regarding their size, 
shape and location. The last unit, OUR HIS- 
` FORY, is an introduction to stories of famous 
people who lived in our country long ago. 


The work of this class makes it possible to 
build upon the beginning map skills and 
knowledge introduced in Class IL.. Your chil- 
dren will be introduced to a picture-map of a 
small section of a typical village, a drawing 
of a river valley, and pictures of level and 
mountainous areas. No attempt is made in 
this class to introduce a colour key. This is 
reserved for Class IV. However, a beginning 
understanding of the distance scale is present- 
ed and used in helping children acquire some 
understanding of the size of our State: 


Sample Unit: Our State’ 


This provides an overview of our State, 
introducing pupils to new developments— 
roads, electricity, industry and housing, some 
unique occupations of people, colleges and 
universities, festivals and holidays which are 
unique to our State, language used, a few 
major places of historical interest, and life of 
people living in the area long ago. 


Purposes 


More specifically, this unit is used to help 
pupils: 


(i) Develop an understanding of a limit- 
ed number of geographical terms 


1. The contents of this unit will vary with 
each State. Therefore, the suggestions re- 
gerding its introduction will be of a general 
nature. These suggestions, however, do pro- 
vide a framework within which procedures 
directly related to the content of a specific 
textbok may be developed. 


pi 


(ii) Use a distance scale on a map of the 
State 


(iii) Develop an understanding of the 


shape and size of the State 
(iv) Understand how life in the area has 
changed during the past fifty years 


(v) Appreciate how human effort can 
modify the geographical setting to 
our advantage 

(vi) Understand how increased road and 

railway facilities have promoted 

greater cooperation amongest people 
living in different parts of the State. 


Introduction 


This is probably the first class in which 
Social Studies textbooks are provided. In- 
troduce your children to the contents of the 
entire book, referring them to the table of 
contents, pictures, the map of India, the sec- 
tion titled “Some Interesting Facts About Our 
State” found at the end of the book, and the 
exercises found at the end of each unit. 
Give children an opportunity to react to this 
preview. If they wish to ask questions about 
the pictures or exercises, answer them to the 
extent you feel is required to sustain their 
interest and encourage them to read the 
textbook. Since a number of the pictures 
of your State may be familiar to some pupils, 
they may be anxious to tell others about their 
knowledge. This should be encouraged. 


A simple map of your State with a dis- 
tance scale should be provided in the text- 
book. If this is not provided, you could 
draw it on the blackboard in order to carry 
out the suggestion which follows, Also, if 
your textbook does not have pictures of vari- 
ous places in your State, photographs or pic- 
tures found in travel literature supplied by 


the State Tourist Bureau will serve the pur- 
"poses of the activity outlined below. Ask 
‘your pupils to turn to the pages in the text- 
book containing pictures of various land for- 
“mations and a map of the State. Have them 
mead the material which contains a number 
of questions regarding the pictures. Discuss 
‘the pupils’ responses and then ask if there 
"are places in the State that look like these 
pictures. Although not labeled as such, 
" these are pictures of the following places in 
Mithe State: Picture No, L. 


"If no one in the class can identify these 
‘places, you should do so. This may help 
“pupils to recall trips to the areas and you 
“could ask them to describe the places as 
) they remember them. 


Then, refer to the map of the State and 
note the approximate location of these places. 
At this point it would be wise to make ref- 
“erence to the colours used in the map and 
‘Attempt to relate them to the pictures of 
Various locations. Note colours used for 
M lowlands and hilly or mountainous areas, if 
any such areas exist in your State. All you 
3 need do is to refer to these colours as re- 
© Presenting highlands and lowlands since the 
tap docs not perhaps have a colour key. 
L You do have a simple distance scale at the 
“bottom of the map and this should be used 
to compute distances. Ask pupils to place 
T A piece of paper on the map so that its edge 
runs across the State from east to west. Have 
them put two marks on this paper, one 
Where the east boundary of the State (the 
> line on the right) meets the paper, and the 
| other where the west boundary (the line on 
the left) meets the paper. Put the 
"Piece of paper just below the distance 
F Scale at the bottom of the page with the left 


hand or western boundary mark at the zero 
or beginning point of the distance line. 
Looking at the point where the right hand 
mark falls on the scale, ask children to give 
tle approximate distance across the State. 
Repeat the process for the north-south boun- 
daries. 


Presentation 

The content of the textbook is divided into 
three parts, each covering an area of our 
State which has rather distinctive features. 
The number of sections into which the treat- 


nent of your State will be divided will de- 


pend upon geographical and other conditions 
that determine the extent to which each area 
is distinctive. It is suggested, however, that 


no more than three areas be considered and - 


that political boundaries may not be an im- 
portant factor in selecting these areas. Chil- 
dren of this class will find it easier if the 
boundaries are not defined in precise fashion 
and if such considerations as language, diff- 
erences in dress or geographical features are 
used as the basis for identifying these areas. 


Assign reading in the textbook which coveis 
the Northeastern area in our State. Since 
this is the children’s first introduction to a 
Social Studies textbook, it may prove profit- 
able to give rather detailed assistance before 
letting them read on their own. Read aloud 
from the first few pages while the pupils fol- 
low from the textbooks the description of the 
celebration of the Tamil New Year in Kanchi- 

uram. Your discussion of what you have 
read will help you to determine whether the 
children were able to derive some meaning 
from the content. 


Leaf through the remaining pages of the 


ert 

1. From this point on, references are made 
to the State of Madras. This will help to give 
some indication of the specific emphases to be 
placed on this unit. 


> 


reading assignment, calling attention to pic- 
tures, difficult words that you have identified 
beforehand, and two or three specific items 
of information which should be gleaned from 
the reading. 


The following are suggestive: 


Why are the gods dressed up and placed 
in huge chariots drawn through the 
streets of Kanchipuram? 


In what city do the people who represent 
us in our State Government meet? 


Using the section in our textbook titled 
“Interesting Facts About Our State,” find 
out about how many people live in the 
city of Madras. 


- How do the people of Madras City earn 
their living? 


eas Ask your pupils to copy these questions and 
be prepared to talk about them after they 
read the textbook, It is probably best not to 
$; require that they submit written replies at 
E: ~ this stage in the year. Just prior to your 
=- discussion, locate the area under study on the 
map of the State. Note whether it can be 
called a highland or lowland, the rivers run- 
ning through the area and where they would 
discharge their water into the ocean, and the 
two main roads leading south and southwest 
-out of Madras. 


When the questions noted above have been 
ı thoroughly discussed,»the following sugges- 
tions may be useful in highlighting some of 

the content of the textbook: 


1. Under your direction, ask pupils to 


refer to the section ‘Interesting Facts 
About Our State” and determine the 
temperature, rainfall, and major crops 
in the northeast area of the State. 
This exercise can be repeated again 
when the other two areas of the 


State are studied. At that time, the 
pupils may be capable of using this 
section of the textbook without much 
assistance from you, and comparisons 
may be drawn between the three 
areas. 


The description of Mahabalipuram is 
quite brief. You may wish to supple 
ment it with some of the information 


found in the literature provided by 
the Tourist Bureau, calling attention 
to the extraordinary carving and 
sculpture—the Five Rathas and the 
enormous relief cut on the face of a 
rock and titled Arjuna’s Penance—the 
temples, and the fact that this was a 
principal port from which many 
Indians emigrated to Southeast Asia 
Many years ago. You should not pre- 
sent this information with the expecta- 
tion that children of this class are to 
remember the details but rather for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
the area and to give some indication 
that cities are not indestructible 01 
everlasting. 


The description of life in the City o! 
Madras may be somewhat differen! 
from that in your area. Have pupils 
note particularly the structure and 
size of houses and the bus transpor- 


tation system. Pupils may want to 


make sand models of the buses and 
houses based on the pictures in the 
textbooks. 


Before turning to a description of the nex! 


area of the State, discuss the kinds of activi- 
ties that could be carried on throughout the 
unit to help reinforce some of the under- 
standings you wish to emphasize. Offer the 


* following suggestions to the pupils: 
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l. Build a big relief map of the State 


ver a large outline map placed on 
big table or on the floor in a cor- 
er of the classroom, a group of 
“your pupils can form moistened sand 
into hills, mountains, and flat lands. 
© The ocean area to the east of the 
- State can be painted blue. 


A notebook on “Life in our State” 
ould be started as a class project, 


one page or portion. Plan the con- 
“tents of such a classbook with your 
pupils. Your contribution might be 
~ to suggest the pages on which infor- 
mation or drawings can be found on 
each of the topics to be included in 
the unit; i.e., weather, roads, occupa- 
tions, schools, festivals, life here 
many, many years ago, etc., for each 
of the three geographical areas stud- 
ied. This will require continuous 
planning with the children through- 
out the unit to determine who will 
be responsible for each item, the 
best way to present the information, 


in the textbook. 


Divide the class into working ccm- 
mittees of three and ask each group 
to construct a diorama. Boxes used 
to package shoes or larger boxes may 
be painted and treated as a sort of 
stage. Scenes which reflect the con- 
tent of the unit-eg,, Nilgiri Hills, 
Tamil New Year, Marine Drive, 
Cape Comorin—could be portrayed 


twings and fine gravel. 


Make a “cinema” of your State. 
Maps and pictures could be drawn 
and information recorded in large 
print on a long sheet of paper, or on 
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with each child contributing at least — 


and where to find the information” 


using natural materials as clay, - 


pieces of paper glued together to 
form one continuous piece. (Eight- 
een to twenty-four inch paper is the 
best size to use.) Organize the class 
into working groups, asking one 
group to prepare the box which will 
frame the pictures and the rollers on 
which the paper will be fixed, and 
other groups prepare maps, write 
explanatory notes, ete. 


4. Have childen compose a letter to the 
Tourist Information and Guide Ser- 
vice, Government of India Tourist 
Office, 35 Mount Road, Madras, or 
Madurai Tourist Office, 180 West 
Mosi St., requesting additional in- 
formation about one or more of the 
areas under study. This could be 
done as a total class project with the 
children’s ideas placed on the black- 
board by you. When the letter is 

A] composed, ask each child to copy it 
and then have a group of three pu- 
pils select the one which will actual- 
ly be mailed, the one that is best 
written. 


Explore pupils’ interest in these and similar 
activities and determine which can be under- 
taken in the time available. The results can 
be used at the end of the unit for presenta- 
tion to other children in the school or to 


parents. 


- As an introduction to the reading on the: 


Northwest area, turn to the picture of the 
Mudumalai Wild Life Sanctuary found on 
page= of the textbook. Note the kind of 
vegetation in the area. If children in your 
class have visited the Sanctuary, you are 
fortunate. Have them tell about their ex- 
periences, making particular note of the 
animals in the area and the reason a sanc- 


< tuary was established. Discuss the mean- 
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ing of the word “sanctuary”. Then have the 
children turn to the section, “Interesting 
Facts About Our State” and note the animals 
found in the Northwest area. Place these 
words on the board: tiger, leopard, sambar, 
elephant, deer, chital, bear, along with others 
you have identified in the reading as being 
especially difficult. Define the words, use 


them ina simple sentence, and write the . 


sentences on the board, asking the children 
to read them. Then make the reading assign- 
ment, asking the children to copy the sen- 
tence in which the word is found in ‘the text- 
book. As an additional introduction to the 
reading assignment, read aloud that portion 
of the text, page—, which describes the 
Solar Physics Observatory near Kodaikanal. 
Most children are interested in this land- 
mark and your discussion should provide 
stimulation for the remaining part of the 
assignment which the pupils should read on 
their own, The following questions can be 
used as a guide for a discussion of the read- 
ing: 

What is the height of the highest moun- 

tain in this area? y 

What agricultural products are grown in 

this area and exported to other parts 

of our State, Nation, or world? 


What is the purpose of the Kundah Pro- 
ject? 


How do people earn their living in the 
area? Are these occupations found in 
the Northeast area of our State? 


In what way is life in this area the same 
as ours? 


The southernmost part of the State is the 
third area to be considered, The textbook 
limits its treatment to a description of Rames- 
waram, the Tirunelveli district, where pre- 
historic burial urns have been discovered, 


and Cape Comorin. Before making the silent 
reading assignment, take time to help the 


children to develop proper reading habits 
when reading a Social Studies textbook. Go 
through the following steps with the entire 
class: 


1. Leaf through the pages of the assign- 
ment looking at pictures and read- 
ing the bold type. 


2. At the same time, read the first sen- 
tence or two and sometimes the last 


sentence of each paragraph to get 
the main ideas to be found in the 
assignment. 


3. Identify the words that may give the 
children difficulty, offering a defini- 
tion if you think the context of the 
text material will not provide suffi- 
cient meaning. 


4. Have each member of the class read 
- the entire assignment silently, keeping 
the following questions in mind: 


(a) What are the main occupations 
of the people living in this area? 

(b) What three large bodies of water 
meet at Kanya Kumari? 


(c) Do you think life in this part of 
our State was much different 
about 50 years ago? Why? 


(d) Does the Nagercoil Wildlife 
Sanctuary contain animals 
different from those found in the 
Nilgiri Hills? If so, why? 


Some children will undoubtedly finish be- 
fore everyone has completed the reading as- 
signment. Let. these children work on the 
unit projects or have them do work in an- 
other subject area. Do not force them to sit 
idle, waiting for the others to finish. During 
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e discussion, make an attempt to use the 
ation and ideas discussed with relation 
I the other two areas of the State under 
mdy. Draw comparisons where warranted, 
mphasizing similarities and differences in 
tographical features and the way people 
e and help the children realize the pur- 
poses of the unit, particularly the following 
iinderstandings: 


J, While there are some differences in the 
kind of work people do, the houses 
they live in, and the way they travel 
from one place to another, their way 
of life is quite similar in many other 
ways. 


to 


With the passage of time even such 
sturdy things as houses, roads, and tem- 
ples deteriorate. 


3. Life in a large city seems to change 
faster than life in a village. 


Evaluation 


unit and not necessarily as an end-of-unit 
“test. Sec “Evaluation in Social Studies,” Part 


CLASS IV 
The units in Class IV are directed toward 
“an introduction to both historical and contem- 
porary India. Some of the results of our 
efforts in planning for economic development 
_ are presented in a unit on USES OF NATUR- 
"AL RESOURCES. Pupils are given an over” 
view of our natural resources, our efforts to 
“conserve these resources, and our plans to 
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use them to further economic development. 


In the unit on BIG CITIES AND IMPOR- 
TANT ROUTES, interest is stimulated in 
recent developments in urban living. A brief 
account of life in some of our major cities is 
presented with emphasis placed upon recent 
achievements and problems which need to be 
resolved. The importance of communication 
facilities to the growth and development of 
these communities is also presented. 


A considerable portion of the content is 
devoted to an introduction of the geographi- 
cal features of our country and their influence 
on the way people live. The unit OUR 
COUNTRY not only provides information 
about major natural regions but also presents 
an interesting account of the similarities and 
differences in the way people live in” these 
areas. 


OUR HISTORY AND HERITAGE is pre- 
sented through stories of important people 
and a description of places of historical inter- 
est. A connected story of the Freedom 
Movement is woven around the exciting 
stories of great men and women who strug- 
gled for our freedom. A unit on THE 
GLOBE helps the pupil to think of India in 
relation to other countries, particularly those 
located on our borders. 

The major purposes of the Class IV pro- 
gramme are to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the many cultural streams that 
have contributed to the development of our 
traditions and values as well as to help pupils 
feel secure in the midst of diverse ways of 
living. The units also provide ample oppor- 
tunity to introduce the use of various types 
of maps, map symbols, and the glove. 


Unit: Our Country 


The syllabus divides this unit into two dis- 
tinct parts. The first deals with four natural 
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regions in our country: 
(1) The Great Mountain Wall—Himalayas 
(2) The Indo-Gangetic Plains 
(3) The Deccan Plateau 
(4) The Coastal Plains. 


The second part is a presentation of 
the life of people in yarious parts of 
our country, Our textbook combines 
these two sections into one presenta- 
tion which provides an interesting 
description of life in each of four 
geographical areas as well as a consi- 
deration of the physical features which 
influence the way people live in these 
areas. As a consequence, the physical 
features of an area are considered as 
an integral part of the description of 
life in that area. 


Purposes — 

This unit is to be used in extending the 
beginning map skills introduced in classes II 
and III. Pupils are given an opportunity to 
use a simple land-use map as well as rainfall 

. maps. They are given practice in computing 
distances on maps and introduced to the use 
of the colour key on a physical-political map 
of our-country, 


These skills are used in arriving at the fol- 
lowing understandings: 


(i) Our Country has great physical and 
climatic contrasts. 


(ii) Physical and climatic features have 
influenced the life of people in 
different parts of our country. 


Pupils are given an elementary introduction 
to the way in which the Himalayas were 
formed, some knowledge of the flora and 
fauna in the foothills of the Himalayas, and 


information on the origins of the mighty 
Indus, Ganga and Brahamputra rivers. 


The pupils also learn that the Indo-Gange= 
tic plain is formed by the basins of these three 
rivers and has been the cradle of Indo-Aryan 
civilization from the earliest times. ‘They 
will have an idea that the fertile plain, well-” 
watered, and flat, is highly important for” 
farming and supports about half of the popue 
lation in the country. They also learn that 
plains are relatively easy to travel over. 5 
Malwa and Deccan plateaus are identifi 
and the coastal strip of the south with their 
warm, wet climate and rich vegetation om 
explored. 3 


‘In each of the areas, the life of the people 
is studied. Activities in the classroom should” 
be directed toward the realization of the fol 
lowing understandings: 


(i) Though ways of living vary from” 
region to region, there are a number 
of things common in the life of the 
people. 


(iii) The States of our country 
pendent upon one another. 


Sub-Unit I: The Mountain Wall 


Introduction 


are de- , 


A large physical-political map of India 
would be helpful in introducing this sub- unit. 
If one is not available, use the map found 
in the textbook. Review the location of the 
various States. (See Unit: STATE AS A 
PART OF INDIA in Class II). Ask pupils 
to study the map closely and determine thé 
approximate distance from Trivandrum 
Srinagar and from Bombay to Calcutta. The 
distance-scale should be explained with child= 
ren using a rule to check the scale and themi 
to measure the distances between the cities 
in term of centimetres. Before illustrating 
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the conversion from centimetres into kilo- 


"meters give your pupils an opportunity to do 


it without your assistance. If some are cap- 
able of doing it, have them use the black- 
board to explain it to others. 


With this very brief overview of the coun- 
try, you could take up that portion of the 


textbook which covers a description of life 
in the mountain region. Before assigning any 
reading, use the maps to explore the physical 
features of the area. The pair of rai 

maps—one from May 1 to October 31 and 
the other data for November 1 to April 30— 


can be used to advantage with the physical- 
political map. To as great an extent as pos- 
sible, ask questions which require that data 
made available by the maps be applied in 
determining the correct answers. 


The following are illustrative of this kind 
of question: 


l. Looking at the direction of the mon- 
soon winds during the summer and winter, 
explain why it is that India as a whole has 
more rainfall in summer than in winter. 
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2. Using both the physical-political map 
and the summer monsoon map, tell why 
our western coastal area receives such a 


heavy rainfall. during the summer months. 


Wise use of this kind of question—along 
with pure queries on facts such as “What 
areas of India have a 
inches during the winter months?” “What 
areas have a rainfall of 80 inches or more 
during the summer months?’—will help pupils 
leam to make their own interpretation of 
maps. Admittedly, this kind of use of maps 
may be difficult for most Class IV pupils. 
Nevertheless, you should begin to motivate 
the more able pupil with a proper sprinkling 
of such challenging questions. 


In this instance, however, it may be neces- 


rainfall of 20 to 30- 
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sary to spend some time explaining the use 
of the map keys before asking such questions. 
The key for the rainfall maps is quite simple 
and pupils’ answers to your questions will re- 
veal whether it needs further elaboration. 
The key presenting land elevation may need 
more explanation. Use the introductory - 
material in the textbook which precedes the 
first unit.. You will refer to this material 
constantly as you introduce the units in this 
class. The pictorial representation of various 
land forms through the presentation of a side- 
view of a section of the earth, the visual pre- 
sentation of the water cycle, and the simple 
explanations which accompany the illustra- 
tions should prove helpful in introducing the 
more abstract symbols of a typical map. 


In exploring the physical features of the 
Himalayas, therefore, refer to the explana- 
tion of land elevation as found in the intro- 
ductory material. Have pupils read the ac- 
companying explanatory material. If you 
deem it desirable, have them reproduce on 
paper the sketch which illustrates the vari- 
ous colours used to represent various land 
elevations. 


With this introductory work completed, you 
can now profitably turn your attention to 
specific questions relating to the physical 
features of the mountain area. Using the 
physical-political map, ask pupils to give the 
approximate range of land elevation in the 
area under study. Ask if the mountains re- 
ceive much or little rain. Look at the land- 
use map. Determine what ways of making 
a living you would find in the area all along 
the mountain range. 


Now make the reading assignment in the 
textbook covering a description of life in vari- 
ous localities along the mountain range. Due 
to the number of pages to be read, at this 


time you may want to assign only one of the ` 
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three localities treated in the textbook, having 
a discussion before assigning the remaining 
reading. Ask pupils to find the answers to 
some of the following questions as they read: 


Is Kashmir more or less densely popula- 
ted as compared with the other States in 
our country? (Refer pupils to “Selected 
Facts About India” found on the last few 
pages of the textbook.) 


List the ways in which the people of 
Kashmir make their living. 


Name the most important religious places 
in the State of Kashmir where people come 
from all parts of India. 


In what way is the dress of people in 
Jammu-Kashmir different from or similar 
to the dress in our State? Why do these 
differences exist? 


In what way does the natural scenery 
along the mountain areas differ from our 
State? 


What are the most important holidays 
in each of the three localities covered in 
the textbook? 


What new industries have been started 
in this area since 1952? 


What differences, if any, do you find in 
the life of people living in the three moun- 
tain regions with respect to food, clothing, 
shelter, religion, and dance, 


In the brief story given in the textbook 
on the Indian mountain-climbing expedi- 
tion, which of the jobs described is most 
interesting to you? Why? 


Discussion of each reading assignment can 
centre around these and similar questions. 
Activities which can be used to reinforce or 
supplement certain ideas presented by the 
textbook follow: 


If possible, invite someone in your area 
who lived in Kashmir or has visited the 
state to speak to the class. 


Ask pupils to plan a trip to the State of 
Kashmir, noting places of historical 
interest they could stop at on the way 
and indicate the mode of travel to be 
used for each leg of the journey. 


Have one or two members of the class 
write to the Tourist Office, Government 
of India, 88, Janpath, New Delhi, for 
additional information. Upon receipt 
of this material have these pupils report 
on information presented by this litera- 
ture but not found in the textbook. 


Write to the Office of the Director of 
Public Instruction in Srinagar and/or 
Shillong and ask for the name and ad- 
dress of a primary school which your 
pupils can contact for further informa- 
tion. This could be the beginning of 
an exchange of letters between your 
pupils and a group of school children 
in these States. 


Have pupils write, in three or four sen- 
tences, a description of each ‘of the 
three groups of inhabitants in Jammu- 
Kashmir, i.e., the Dogras, Paharis, and 
the Gaddis and Gujjars. 


The houseboats in Srinagar are an at- 
traction to both tourist and native alike. 
Some pupils, particularly interested 
and adept with wood-work, could be 
asked to make models of these house- 
boats. 


During the art and crafts class, some 
children could dress dolls in the cos- 
tumes worn by dancers from each area. 
The costume worn for the Manipur 
dance is quite simple to make. 


A chart, similar to the oné shown be- 
low may be made by the pupils since 
they are interested in comparing 
heights of some of the highest moun- 
tains in the Himalayan Ranges. The 
chart can be more effective if different- 
_ ly coloured papers cut into the shape 


Kerala” or ‘Life in the Deccan Plateau.” The 
contents of these three notebooks which 
would represent a group effort could be dis- 
cussed immediately following an introduc- 
tion to each area as suggested below. 


Sub-Unit Il: The Indo-Gangetic Plain 


- of mountain peaks are used and pasted 

~ or pinned on to something with a light 

colour for background. If coloured 

paper is not available, water colours or 
~ crayons can be used. 


Introduction 


Refer to the physical-political map in the 
textbook and point to the rivers Indus, Ganga l 
and Brahamputra, following them backwards = 
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to their source. At this time you may also 
point out the fact that the symbol used for 
rivers is identical with the symbol used to 
show a coastline. They are distinguishable 
on a map because the coastline symbol has 
land on one side and water on the other, 
while the river symbol has land on either side. 


Since each of the remaining sub-units will 
highlight many of the same aspects of life 
~ in each of the areas covered, no attempt is 
~ made to present a detailed account of class- 
-Toom procedures for each. Instead, it is sug- 
" gested that you divide the class into three 
" groups, assigning each group the responsi- 
T bility of making a notebook covering the life 
of people in each of the areas. The note- 
| books could carry such titles as “Life in 


Outline the areas included in the textbook 
description of the plain area. Ask the child- 


ren to name the States included in the area. 
If you have not already done so, call atten- 
tion to the line symbols used to mark off 
international boundaries and boundaries of 
States within a country. Also have children 
name the major cities in the area, listing them 
on the blackboard. Then ask the pupils to 
turn to the “Selected Facts” at the back of 
the textbook and find the total number of 
people living in all of the major cities listed. 


Refer once again to the physical-political 
map and have pupils estimate the range of 
land elevation in the year. Using the pair 
of rainfall maps note the difference in preci- 
pitation within the area during the summer 
months as well as the difference between sum- 
mer and winter months for the entire area. 
This discussion of physical and climatic fea- 
tures could be summarised by asking pupils 
to “guess” how the lives of people in the area 
are influenced by these factors. Ask them 
to “guess” what basic food these people eat, 
the kind of clothing they wear and the kind 
of materials they use to build their homes. 
Accept pupils’ responses even though you 
know them to be inaccurate. At the conclu- 
sion of your study of life in the area, you can 
compare the responses with the facts which 
were uncovered and discuss the reasons for 
any discrepancies. In this way, pupils will 
leam that they were making unwarranted in- 
ferences or that unknown factors such as 
amount of irrigation available, the amount of 
food imported from other States, and certain 
traditions were not taken into account, 


Sub-Unit: Malwa and Deccan Plateau 
Introduction 


Using the physical-political map in the 
textbook, compare the altitude of the area 
under study with the altitude of Jammu-Kash- 
mir and other areas in the Himalayas. Make 
note of another difference between these two 
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areas; namely, the relative age of the moun- 
tains. The Himalayas are relatively young 
while the hills of the Deccan and the West- 
ern Ghats are older. Point out that the 
winds, sun and rain have been gradually eat- 
ing away or eroding the hills in this area for 
thousands and thousands of years until they 
have worn them down to a rocky plateau or 
tableland. Ask the children to tum to the 


photograph in the textbook which shows the 
granite rocks protruding out of the ground. 
To demonstrate the reason why these rocks 
are sticking out of the ground in so many 
parts of the Deccan, get a piece of granite 


and a piece of sedimentary rock and strike 
them with a hard object. This will vividly 
demonstrate why parts of the hills consisting 
of very hard granite did not wear away 
the rest did. 


as 


Some of the children in your class may be 
interested in knowing more about the various 
kinds of rock found in our country. ‘The 
unit on NATURAL RESOURCES will give 
them an opportunity to explore this interest 
further, but in the meantime you might 
encourage them to collect specimens of rocks 
found in the area, testing them for hardness, 
labelling them with the help of the simple — 
rock classification found in the section on 
“Selected Facts About India.” 


Tur to the introductory material which 
precedes Unit I in the textbook and study 
the portion which explains the water cycle. 
Have the pupils read the accompanying ex 
planatory material and make certain they 
have at least a beginning understanding of 
how high hills or mountains can cause winds 
to lose some of their moisture before clearing 
the top of the range. Then, réfer to the two 
rainfall maps and have pupils explain the 
heavy summer rainfall on the western coastal 
area and the very dry winter season on the 
Plateau. The better pupils will be able 


to apply the knowledge gained in discussing 
the introductory material, to this question. 
You might extend their thinking further by 
asking them to indicate the effect on the rain- 
fall in the Deccan Plateau if the range of 


q 
hills and mountains known as the Western 
f Ghats were as high as the Himalayan range. 
t 7 yaa 7 my . 
i Sub-Unit IV: Coastal Strips 
Introduction 

The geographical features of the coastal 
“strip have been discussed when studying 
the previous sub-units. You may, however, 
wish to point out that the southern end of 
these strips are getting closer to the equator 
=the imaginary line which splits the world 
into northern and southern hemispheres. An 
- explanation of the equator and other latitude 


lines is presented in Class V. All that is 


> 

: needed at this time is a reference to the 
equator and the fact that temperatures are 
3 higher closer to the equator than they are 
at places located some distance away from 


the equator 


The two rainfall maps show the difference 
in rainfall between the western and eastern 
Coastal strips. Here again you could ask 
pupils to indicate what crops they think grow 
in these areas, the food people eat, and the 
clothes they wear. Check their responses 
with the presentation of the notebook made 
by the group assigned to study this area. 


i, oe | 


Evaluation: Our Country 

1. In the “Selected Facts About India” 
find the area and population of both Assam 
and Jammu-Kashmir. (Answers are given 
Tim parentheses.) 


(a) Which is larger in area? (Jammu- 
Kashmir ) 

(b) Which has the greater population? 
(Assam ) 
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(c) Which has the greater population den- 
sity? (Assam) 


2. In the “Selected Facts About India,” 
find the area and population of your State. 
Does it have a greater population density 
than either Jammu-Kashmir or Assam? 


3. Write the name of the correct State in 
the blank preceding its description. Select 
States from the following list: (Answers are 
given in parentheses. ) 


Maharashtra 
Madras Rajasthan 
Kerala Andhra Pradesh 


(a) Located in the Northeast 
comer of our country, 
this State has a heavy 
rainfall and grows much 
tea and rice. 


Assam - Punjab 
West Bengal 


Bihar 
(Assam) 


(b) One of the driest States 
located in the Indo-Gan- 
getic plain area, this 
State uses wheat as its 
basic food and is noted 
for its hardworking peo- 
ple. 

(c) The language used in 
this coastal State is 
Malayalam. It is a 
heavily populated State 
and in comparison with 
other States has the 
greatest number of its 
children attending 
school. 


(d) With the exception of 
its coastal area, the main 
crops of this State are 
cotton and millet, and 
the Ellora and Ajanta 
caves are located within 
its boundaries. 


(Rajasthan) 


(Kerala) 


(Maharashtra) 


(e) In this State, Hindi, 
Punjabi, and Urdu lan- 
guages are spoken, and 
it is the area in which 
the Sikh sect was found- 
ed. 


Some people in this 
coastal State earn their 
living by fishing and the 
major language in the 
area is Tamil. i 

4. Place a tick mark (y) in front of the 


best answer to each of the following: (Ans- 
wers are given in parentheses.) 


~~ 


(Madras) X (f 


a. The most accurate definition of mon- 
soons is: 


(1) Rainy seasons 
———- (2) Heavy rains 
(v)——- (3) Winds which carry mois- 
ture 


———-— (4) Winds that change their 
direction from season to 
season, £ 


b. The land-use map in the textbook sug- 
gests that: (Let pupils refer to their 


textbooks. ) 
= ———- (1) All of our forests are in the 
mountain range in the 
north. 


———— (2) Most of the mining in our 
country is done in the 
Northwest portion of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. 


(Vv)———— (3) Grazing of livestock is one 
of most important occupa- 
tions in the Himalayan. 
mountain area. 


——— (4) Mining is limited to the 
Deccan plateau. 


c. The physical-political map of India in 
the textbook indicates that: (Let pupils 
refer to their textbooks. ) 4 


———— (1) each centimetre on the map — 
is equal to 160 K. metres, = 


———-— (2) the capital of the Mysore” 
State is the city of Mysore: 


(v)-—-- (3) Madhya Pradesh is border- 
ed by seven states. 4 


———-— (4) Delhi is located in the 
State of Punjab. 


5. Place a tick mark (1 ) in front of 
each sentence which helps explain, why our 
States are dependent upon one another. 


EA (a) Raw materials found in one 
State are often needed to 
supply the industries of 
other States. ; 


Some States produce more 
food than they need while 
others do not produce 
enough for their needs. 


(v)-—— (b) 


The people in some States 
are not as skilled as people 
in other states. 


——~(¢) 


(V)--—- (d) The traditions and way of 
doing things of one group 
of people can add richness, 
meaning and variety to 
other people's lives. 


(v)-———- (e) Many of the things 
need to be done in ong 
State need the cooperation 
and support of people from 


other States. 


6. Place a tick mark ( y ) in front @ 
every sentence which helps to explain the in 
fluence of geographical factors on our life. 


(a) Geographical factors in- 
fluence the temperature of 
the air. 


———— (b) Better roads make it easier 
for us to exchange goods 
and material with people in 
other States. 

High mountains make it 
more difficult to farm in the 
area. 

The altitude of an area in- 
fluences its weather and 
therefore the clothes we 
wear. 

.——— (e) Water carried by rivers can 
be used to irrigate land. 


a 


(Vv) ———- (e) 


-U CEPA — (d) 


—=—— (f) Many of the ways we do 
things have been taught to 
us by the people who lived 
in our area before us. 


Unit: Uses of Natural Resources 

The primary purpose of this unit is to give 
the pupils a comparative idea of our vast 
NATURAL RESOURCES, and the great need 
the country has to make the best possible use 
of those resources. The textbook is designed 
to help children tọ see how various big and 
small projects in the Five Year Plans are at- 
tempts ot develop our vast resources, the gift 
of nature. Also, the use of the textbook 
material will lead children to realize that the 
success of the Plans will benefit all—they will 
help to improve the economic status and in- 
comes of all of our people. 


The important role of man in the use of 
resources should be emphasized. Great na- 
tural resources are necessary to man’s exist- 
ence, but most of them are of little value un- 
til something is done with them. Without 
the farmer, the most fertile soil could not pro- 
duce the food we need. Without the miner, 
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coal could not be used for heat or power. 
Wild animals and fish, sal and deodar, and 
the cow and the camel—all these resources 
and many more are valuable to us. But with- 
out the farmer or the fisherman, the miner 
or the carpenter, they would be of little use. 
This is why our Community Development Pro- 
gramme and many other projects are meant 
to assist our farmers, fishermen, and all other 
workers in improving their skills, to train them 
to make more effective use of our natural re- 
sources in the respective areas of work. 


The story of resources then is the story of 
work. Men work with resources, and by 
means of their work make the resources valua- 
ble. Through this work men make a living 
for themselves and they make it possible for 
others to live more comfortably. Help your 
pupils to realize how much we depend upon 
natural resources and upon the men who use 
them in making the products we can eat, live 
in or wear. 


Emphasize the importance of co-operative 
effort on the part of all people. Pupils may 
be helped to develop a sense of involvement 
in the developmental projects and schemes— 
the realization that every man’s contribution 
whether he is a farmer, an industrialist, a tra- 
der or a labourer is important and necessary. 


The textbook gives a brief description of 
our our natural resources and the Five Year 
Plans. The information is purposefully limit- 
ed because the child at this stage need not 
go into the details of the exact measurements 
of our natural resources or the details of plan- 
ning for economic development. In Class 
VIII and again at the Higher Secondary 
stage, the child will get an opportunity to 
study our natural resources and Five Year 
Plans in greater detail. However, sufficient 
information is provided to give the child an 
idea of the vast and varied nature of the na- 
tural resources found in different parts of the 


“ea 
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country, major objectives of planning, and 
some important projects through which devel- 
opment is taking place in agriculture and 
industry. 


General Suggestions 


At this young age children are familiar only 
with some of the limited uses of such gifts 
of nature as land, trees and minerals but may 
not have any concept of these gifts as a great 
natural resource or as a source of national 
wealth. This limited knowledge may be used 
to introduce them to the idea that our natural 
phasizing the uses to which natural resources 
in the country can be put. Make liberal 
use of the large resource map of India found 
in the textbook. Children may even be ask- 
ed to fill in outline maps of natural resources 
in different parts of the country. 


The idea of the development of the resour- 
ces may be introduced through the study and 
observation of an improvement project or 
scheme in the local community or neighbour- 
hood. If, for example, there is a dairy farm 
which experiments with new breeds and ways 
of increasing the milk yield of the cattle, chil- 
dren could be taken there to learn of the work 
being done. Improved farms are becoming 
more and more common these days, Chil- 
dren may be provided with an opportunity to 
talk to some enlightened farmers about the 
ways in which they are trying to preserve or 
improve soil and increase the yield. Other 
projects and schemes would be equally effec- 
tive. If possible, let children visit and study 
a fertilizer factory, a hydro-electric scheme, a 
coach factory, the textile industry, new irriga- 
tion facilities, ete, 


It is necessary that children see the impact 
of planning on their immediate community. 
Hence a visit to development work in their 
own community or neighbourhood should 
form an essential part of teaching this unit. 


Children should be able to see the relation- 
ship between the Five Year Plans and the 
improvement of their own community. Only 
then may they be led on to an elementary 
study of what our country aims at achicving 
through planning, what it has already achieved 
and some of the problems it faces. The 
various understandings should be developed 


` out of the pupils’ own experience, and by 


arousing in them a desire to have more com- 
plete information about the country. Care 
should be taken to see that children seck the 
meaning of these undersandings at a level that 
meets their needs and purposes, The tea- 
cher need not try and broaden or deepen the 
meaning beyond the need which the children 
express, 


Sub-Unit I: Soil—Kinds and 
Conservation 
Purposes 


The sub-unit is intended to 
pupils to understand that: 


help the 

i, Soil is one of the very important 
natural resources of the country. 

ii. Fertile soil is 
agriculture. 


vital for successful 


iii There is a great variety of soil in 
our country. 

iv. Different soils are suitable for differ- 
ent crops. 

v. In our country, sandy, gravel soils 


are most important as they support 
more than half of the population. 


vi. Due to the increasing pressure of 
large population and the long, con- 
stant use of land, soil conservation is 
necessary. 

Introduction 
In Class ITI a child will have learned about 


; 


the land forms and patterns of land use in his 
own district. He has also studied the clima- 
‘tic conditions, crops and vegetation in his 
State. In Class IV, through an earlier unit, 
he has studied the physical features and cli- 
matic conditions in different States of India. 
Most children at this stage, therefore, know 
that many of the foods they eat are produced 
"through the cultivation of soil. Thus they 
“may easily respond to questions like the fol- 


lowing: 

i Where do our food grains come from? 
; From where do we get vegetables and 
fruits? 

j What is needed to grow various crops? 


Why are fields ploughed before seeds 


are sown? 


Even if the same seeds are used, why 
is the crop in one farm better than the 
crop in another farm? 


Is it possible to grow crops and fruit 
plants without any soil? 


In order to stress the point that it is old, 
decaying vegetable matter which is most im- 
portant for the growth of the plants, the 
Pupils may be assigned the following experi- 
Ment as a home task. Let them have two 
different baskets containing sand and loam 
each, They should be instructed to sow 
barley in both the baskets, After a few weeks 
they should report the results to the whole 
class. Or, you might conduct this experi- 
ment on two plots on school grounds, making 
omg one plot has sandy soil and the other 
am. 


_ With the help of the pupils’ observation and 
“xperiment, the point should be stressed that 

itis from the organic matter that plants derive 
their food. Hence the need to revive pore 


The ideas regarding soil formation, as pre- 
sented in the text, may prove too difficult for 
many pupils. Therefore, delay making that 
portion of the reading assignment until you 
have had a preliminary discussion through the 
use of local illustrations and the soil chart in 
the textbook. By now the pupils understand 
that the soil they see in the garden is formed 
of fragments of disintegrated rock and decay- 
ing matter. To make them understand that 
the parent rocks break up under the forces of 
air, water, sea, etc., they may be provided an 
opportunity to look at a piece of stone on 
which water has been dripping for years, as 
under an old village band pump or the jagat 
of a well. Let someone explain the hollow 
in the stone worn away by the water. The 
children can also observe the same sort of 
thing happening by the side of a stream. 
Similarly, they may be encouraged to see the | 
action of the wind on some rocks in their 
locality. Emphasize the length of time this 
process takes, This is important. to the pu- 
pil’ understanding of the need to conserve’ 
and use soil wisely, 


To explain the different layers of soil, the 
soil chart should be used. The different lay- 
ers are shown in different colours. It may 
be explained that the bottom layer is solid 
bed rock, the middle layer contains rock frag- 
ments and pebbles mixed with clay and heavy 
earth and the top layer is that part of the 
soil in which we plant things. It is soft and 
crumbly. This layer extends down for only 
a few inches, Follow this discussion with 
the reading assignment from the textbook.. 


At this stage, the study of the different 
types of soil may be taken up. The names of 
the major types of soil, their approximate dis- 
tribution in the country and the crops for 
which they are suitable may be enough for 
these children. A soil distribution map in the 
textbook may be studied. The point may be 


stressed that soils are seldom uniform over any 
large area and many kinds of soil may some- 
times occur over a small area. A survey of 
the fields in the neighbourhood would be help- 
ful to see this and also to see that different 
soils produce different crops. It may also be 
a good opportunity for the children to collect 
different samples of soil from different fields. 
They may also observe a large variety 
of crops. If you are fortunate enough to live 
in an area where the Block Development Off- 
cer or someone else can help you, find some- 
one who will give you a soil analysis. Have 
him analyse your samples and present his 
findings to your class. If such a person is 
not available, a local farmer could be help- 
ful in discussing the soil in the area. 


By now the child knows that soil is nature’s 
gift to us and that it is very useful for us. 
The great importance of this natural resource 
may be emphasized by reiterating questions 
such as the following: 


From where do we get vegetables? 
From where do we get our food? 
From where do we get fruits? 


From where do we get cotton for our 
clothes? 


From where do we get fodder for our 
animals? 


The responses to these questions will em- 
phasize the importance of soil to our life. 
This should be reinforced through the intro- 
duction of the fact that about three-fourths of 
the people in the country are dependent upon 
agriculture for their livelihood. 


At this stage, an elementary idea of soil 
conservation may be introduced. Children 
may be familiar with the use of manure to 
restore the fertility of land. Hence, this com- 
mon experience may introduce them to the 
idea that soil loses fertility when it is constant- 


ly used for a long time. The winds and 
water also sometimes wash away the fertile 
soil from the surface of the earth. This causes 
soil erosion. The loss of fertility due to soil 
erosin and other reasons can be recovered, 
Children may be encouraged to talk to some 
farmers and know the various ways in which 
soil may be conserved. It may be followed 
by the reading assignment from the text- 
book. ; 


Brief and elementary descriptions of some 
of the Projects in the Five Year Plans such as 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory, contour ploughin| 
afforestation programmes ,etc., intended to 
help to conserve or restore the fertility of the 
soil, are given in this reading assign;nent. If 
desired, pamphlets for supplementiry read- 
ing on these topics may be obtained rom the 
government departments. 


Through a discussion of responses to the 
questions like the above, pupils may be led 
on to the listing of various products we get 
from soil. This will bring out the importance 
of soil—one of the natural resources of the 
country. It will lead to the reading of the 
assignment in the textbook. When making 
the assignment, help with the interpretation 
of the large natural resources map. Also, 
turn to the page with the picture of the far- 
mer ploughing his land. Note the follow- 
ing: use of a new type plough which dig 
deeper into the soil, the bags of fertilizr i 
the background, the irrigation channel. Ask 
pupils to note differences and similarities with 
practices in their locality. Also, point out thé 
words which appear in the word list at th 
end of the unit and find them in the text 
Elaborate on their meaning, if necessary. 


Presentation 


The textbook explains soil as a combina 
tion of decaying rock and vegetable matter: 
The fact that soil is composed of these mat 


= water. 


als could be illustrated by dropping a hand 
full of soil taken from a farm into a glass of 
Stir it and then allow it to 
settle. Some particles will float to the top, 
the rest will sink to the bottom. Encourage 
the children to examine the floating particles. 
They will see that there are small bits and 
pieces of leaves and roots and other vegetable 
matter. The particles that sink are bits of 
sand and gravel, remnants of weathered and 
broken-up rock, 


Sub-Unit II: Vegetation 
Purpose 


The purpose of this sub-Unit is to help 
the pupils to understand the following: 


1. As a result of the natural phenomena 
of rainfall, temperature and soil, the 
country has a variety of natural vege- 
tation in the form of plants and 


forests, 


The natural vegetation is an impor- 
tant natual resource, 


Introduction 


This sub-Unit may be introduced with the 
help of questions like the following: 


In which season do you see the most 
natural green vegetation around? 


Have you noticed some kinds of soils 
on which very few plants grow? What 
kind of soils are these? 


On the basis of the responses to the above 
questions, children may be led into a discus- 
Sion of the importance of rain, temperature, 
and soil for crops and vegetation. The ex- 
amples from children’s own observations and 
experience will be helpful. 


x Besides the cultivated crops and plantation 
in the fields or gardens, children are also 
familiar with many plants, bushes and grass 
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which grow on their own accord and blossom 
without obvious human care. This experience 
can form the basis for explaining the growth 
of ‘natural forests in different parts of the 
country. (For children of Class IV, this sub- 
unit may be limited primarily to a considera- 
tion of forests as an important source of na- 
tural wealth.) 


Children have heard the word “forest” or 
“jungle” and have some notion of a jungle. 
Let them describe what.they think of when 
they hear “jungle,” and the various uses or 
contributions of jungles. The reading assign- 
ment from the textbook could be introduced 
here, asking pupils to find the answers to the 
following questions: 


What kind of forests do we have in 
areas having more than 80” of rain- 
fall? 
Where are the forests located? 
Why are forests sometimes described as 
evergreen? 
Where are some of our monsoon forests 
located? 
What kind of forests are found in areas 
with 20” to 40” of rain? 
How much rainfall is found in the 
desert and semidesert forests? 
What chief differences do you find in 
the trees of each forest area? (Use 
the pictures in the textbook to make 
your comparison. ) 

On a blank outline map, ask children to locate 


the forest regions and paste pictures of the 
important trees found in each region. 


This may be followed by a study of the 
uses of forests. Let the children think of the 
uses of forests. For example, one might say 
“We get wood from the forests.” another “We 
get animals for the zoo.” Suggest some of the 


uses yourself and let the children think of 
many more. All these may be written on 
the blackboard. Now take up the reading 
assignment in the textbook on the uses of the 
forests and ask pupils to check on whether 
the textbook lists more uses than they sug- 
gested. After the pupils read the assign- 
ment, raise such questions as the following: 


Do we have an over-abundance of 
forests? 


Has our forest wealth increased or de- 
creased over the past 100 years? 


What should be done to restore and 
increase our forest wealth? 


In connection with this sub-unit you may 
be able to stimulate interest in planting trees 
on school grounds or in the community. Such 
an activity would provide wonderful experi- 
ence in citizenship training as pupils would 
assume responsibility for the care of the trees. 
“Van Mahotsva Day” may be a very good op- 
portunity for starting this activity. 


Sub-Unit III: Mineral Resources 
Purpose 

The purpose of teaching this sub-unit is 
to acquaint the children with minerals as 
another natural resource for the country, an 
elementary knowledge of the minerals found 
in the country, their location, and import- 
ance for the national economy, 


Introduction 


The topic can be introduced in any one of 
the following ways: 


1. Children of this class may not be 
familiar with the word “mineral,” but 
most of them know the use of some 
of the minerals in,their homes or 
neighbourhood, e.g., coal, kerosene 
oil, iron, copper. These familiar 


objects together with questfions may 
be used to introduce the topic. From 
where do we get coal? Kerosene? Oil? 
Iron? Copper? | 


(The children may at first name some shop” 
but through discussion they may be led to 
their source underground.) 


2. The lesson may be introduced with 
a straight question such as “Can you 
name some gifts of nature which we 
get by digging deep into the surface 
of the Earth?’ Or the lesson may be 
first opened with the reading assign- 
ment in the textbook which gives 
the story of coal. This acquaints the 
child with the existence of wealth 
underground, It may lead on to iden 
tifying other minerals in the country. 


Presentation 


Thus we see that minerals are buried under 
the surface of Earth. It is not only the upd 
per surface of the earth or the soil that is @ 
Great source of wealth, but the underground 
also hides treasures of wealth in the form of 
minerals. Children may now be asked to 
name some of the minerals they might have 
seen or heard about such as, gold, silver, irom 
coal, copper, etc. The teacher may add to 
these and help develop a list of the minerals 
found in the country. The mineral map in 
the textbook may be used to explain the 
location of the different minerals in the coun 
try. The textbook does not present an ex 
haustive list of minerals found in the coun 
since for the children of this class, the mo 
important minerals may be enough. After 
study of the map, let the children make 
statewise chart of the minerals, for the eis 
or nine states with the greatest mineral de 
posits. This will help the children to visuali 
the contribution of different States to the mi 
eral wealth of India. As they study the map. 
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ask the following questions: 
Arc all minerals found in every State? 
How are mineral deposits discovered? 
What minerals are more plentiful in 
our country? 
What minerals do we lack? 
Is our supply of minerals likely to be 


exhausted in the near future? - 


What can be done to replace minerals 
been taken from the 
ground in order to ensure a never 
ending supply? 


which have 


Ask the pupils to record their replies to the 
above questions and then check their accuracy 
by reading the textbook. After the reading 
assignment has been completed, review the 
answers and make necessary changes. Hold 
a brief discussion on the uses to which some 
of the minerals are being put in your own 
local community. Let the children make a 
list of the minerals and the important indus- 
tries which depend upon them, 


If possible, let the children collect speci- 
mens of some of the minerals and keep them 
in the Social Studies corner of their class- 
room. A number of pupils may be interested 
in the origin of these minerals. If this topic 
is in the science syllabus, you may want to 
take it up at this time. Otherwise, a brief re- 
port on the formation of minerals from one of 
your more able pupils would be helpful at 
this point. 


Let the children read “The Story of Coal” 
from their textbook as the basis for a discus- 
sion in the class on how minerals are extract- 
ed. It may be emphasized that the process 
of mining is dangerous for the life of the 
miners, but developments in science have 


made it possible to take many precautions to 
safeguard the life of the workers in the mines. 


Sub-Unit IV: Animals 


Purpose 

Understanding the uses of soil, vegetation 
and mineral resources of our country requires 
a basic background of information and ideas 
about the vast animal population of our coun- 
try as well, This unit should help pupils to 
develop understandings which need to be 
used in acquiring this background. After the 
pupils are given the opportunity to grasp the 
vastness of our animal population, they must 
be brought to realize our dependence on our 
cattle for milk, food, power, and fuel, This 
study must also bring to them an understand- 
ing of why we should care for and protect 
our animals, and further, what we can and 
should do to improve their utility to us. 


Introduction 

Pupils have animals at home, Many of 
them have to tend these animals. They take 
them to graze, water and feed them. The 
discussion may therefore be initiated through 
questions like the following: ; 


What animals do you have at home? 
What animals do we see in the street? 
What other animals do we have in our 
village? 

Which animals are the most common or 


most frequently found in this village 
and in other villages nearby? 

The discussion could lead to an assignment 
or activity of finding out the following, infor- 
mation about the children’s village: 

The approximate number of cows in 
the village 


The approximate number of bullocks 
in the village 


The approximate number of buffaloes 


in the village 


The approximate number of sheep in 
the village 


The approximate number of goats in 
the village 


The approximate number of horses in 
the village 


The approximate number of donkeys 
in the village. 


On an outline map of the village, the dis- 
tribution of its cattle may be marked, with 
one symbol for each animal. A simple survey 
may be conducted for this information. 
Groups of children may be formed to collect 
information about different portions of the 
village. The information gathered by the 


different groups may then be pooled for the 
whole village. 


When this has been completed, the uses of 
these animals to human beings may be taken 
up. What are these animals used for? By 
whom? How do each of these animals help 
us? What do each of these animals provide 
us with? Pupils could prepare charts on the 
uses and the products of these animals. 


The teacher may now proceed to enlarge 
upon the interest in local domesticated ani- 
mals by referring to the information in the 
text on the animal population in the country 
found in the section on “Selected Facts About 
India.” This information can be made more 
meaningful through figure graphs of heads 
of cattle, for example. Make certain the key 
explains the number of cattle represented by 
each unit of measure. 


The next understanding to be presented is 
that in spite of all these products from so 
many animals, our needs are greater than 
our supply. The need to care for and pro- 
tect our animals should be self-evident. In 
this connection, ask the following questions: 


How do we treat our animals? 

What can and should you do to pro- 
tect them? 

What festivals do we keep to honour 
our animals? 


The textbook presents information on sur- 
plus cattle, useless cattle, lack of fodder, over- 
grazing, improvement of breeds, stud hills 
in key villages, cow slaughter, improving milk 
yield, and other farm problems. Discuss 
these issues with the pupils and if possible 
have some local farmers present their views 
on these problems. Also, if possible, have the 
Block Development Officer find an expert who 
could discuss the way in which these farm 
problems can be worked on. 


Sub-Unit V: Agricultural Development 
Purpose 


The purposes of this sub-unit are to ac- 
quaint the child with: 


(i) The importance of agricultural deve- 
lopment 

(ii) Projects included in the Five Year 
Plans to develop agriculture 

(iii) The relationship between planning 
and the development of natural re- 
sources, 

Introduction 


The sub-unit could be introduced in any 
one of the following ways: 


1. The teacher may ask all the pupils iù 
the class to consider this situation: 
Suppose you were the Prime Minister 


After children identify the products of the 


of India, what improvement would you 
like to bring about in the living con- 
ditions of the people of the country?” 
Some children may then be specifically 
asked to stand up and initiate the ans- 
wer, Several interesting replies may be 
given, e.g., “I would like to give more 


cow pictured here, ask them to add others. 


and better food to people,” “I would 
like to provide better houses fitted with 
amenities like electricity, and fans,” “I 
would like to provide people with cars,” 
“Į would like people to have radios,” 
and so on and so forth. As the children 
develop the list of the improved condi- 


tions of life, the teacher may elicit more 
things by putting in occasional ques- 
tions, e.g., “Will you like to see some 
people begging?” (“No.”) Then, “what 
will you do about it?’ (“Give people 
work and pass laws against begging.” ) 
“What are some of the steps you would 
like to take to provide the other im- 


provements you have suggested, e.g, - 


how will you provide more and better 
food?” (“By growing more and varied 
food.”) “How will you provide electri- 
city in all the homes?” (“By building 
more power houses.”) “How will you 
provide radios and cars to all people?” 
(“By starting these industries in the 
country.”) So, we see that providing 
better conditions of living to all the 
people of the country implies doing 
hard work, producing more from the 
soil, building power houses and under- 
taking many kinds of activities. “Can 
all this be done by one or two persons?” 
(“No.”) “Can it be done in one or two 
years?” Thus the children may be in- 
troduced to the idea of planning spread 
over a long continuous period and its 


being phased through the Five Year 
Plans. 


Children may be asked to discuss with 
their parents at home or with older 
neighbours some of the improvements 
they may have noticed in the living 
conditions of people after Independence. 
Children may tell them in class and 
the list may be developed on the black- 
board. A brief discussion could follow 
on how these improvements may have 
been brought about. This may lead to 
the development of resources and plan- 
ning of projects. 
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3. Most schools are within casy access of 
an experimental farm. Or there may 
be in the village a farmer who has 
tried one or more of the suggestions 
offered by a farm expert. Arrange a 
visit to this farm. This is a particularly 
important activity for pupils living in 
an urban area. It may be difficult to 
arrange such a trip, but everything 
possible should be done to give city 
children an opportunity to visit a farm. 
Before going to the farm, let the chil- 
dren develop a list of questions they 
will ask and a list of things they will 
observe. Be certain the list includes 
questions which will reveal differences 
in farm practices over the past ten 
years, how the farmer has managed to 
finance some of the improvements, and 
his chief source of advice. 


During the visit children may note in writ 
ing the various measures contributing to the 
increased production in the experimental of 
progressive farm they have visited. This may 
be followed by a discussion in class on what 
they learned. 


At this stage, the various measures or pro 
jects included in the Five Year Plans may be 
taken up. Introduce the reading assignment 
from the textbook relating to the irrigation 
projects. The textbook gives a brief descrip 
tion of the various projects meant to provide 
more irrigation facilities including tubewells, 
tanks and some big dams built in different 
parts of the country. Let the children locate 
the dams described in the textbook on the 
map of India. Mention the names of the re 
spective rivers against the dams and the 
potential of each dam for irrigation. They 
may be encouraged to collect pictures of the 
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dams. If possible, let the children fill in on 
an outline map of India the location of one 
of the dams—say, Bhakra-Nangal—and show 
all the areas which are likely to receive the 
irrigation benefits. 


Fertilizers have played an important part 
in reviving the productive capacity of the soil. 
Children know this by now. They may be 
helped to collect samples of the various kinds 
of commercial fertilizers used on the farms. 
During the trip to the farm, children may ask 
the farmer about the source of each fertilizer 
used, and special advantages. The difference 
between the indigenous cow-dung and the 
chemical manures may be pointed out. Sam- 
ples of the chemical fertilizers may be obtain- 
ed from the market if not available from the 
farm. ‘This leads on to the fertilizer factories. 


The textbook gives a brief description of 
two of the factories—Sindri and Trombay. 
Assign reading from the textbook. Children 
may like to see on the map, the location of 
the existing factories and of those being 
planned for the future, A brief discussion 
may follow on the production capacity of the 
factories, the number of people who work in 
the factories, and the kinds of jobs they hold. 


Immediately following the description of 
the fertilizer factories, the textbook describes 
some improved methods of farming that are 
being advocated in certain parts of the coun- 
try. Let the children recall some of the im- 
proved methods of farming used on the farm 
they visited. The reading assignment on im- 
proved methods may be introduced here. 


Children may be interested in collecting 
pictures of tractors and other modem agri- 
cultural machinery, After having read the 
text, ask two or three children to develop a 


dialogue to convince an orthodox farmer on 
the advantages of changing some of his old 
methods, and how to do-it. The dialogue 
may be dramatized before the whole class. 


Sub-Unit VI: Development of Industry 


Purpose j 
The purpose of this sub-unit is to help the - 
children understand that: 


(i) Development of industry is very 
necessary for advancement of the 
country. 

(ii) Development of industry will help 
in improving the standard of living 
of the people. 

(iii) Through the Five Year Plans we are 
developing many different kinds of 
industries. 


Introduction 


The textbook has a full-page illustration of 
the products. of our industries. Ask each 
child to write a paragraph on the way in 
which two of the illustrated products can be 
used to best advantage. Have some of these 
paragraphs read before the class. 


Presentation 


Let the children read the appropriate 
chapter in the textbook. After the children 
have read the textbook, let them locate on 
the map of India the area where a concen- 
tration of each industry is located. A brief 
discussion may follow on why the industries 
are located in this area. Let the class develop 
lists of the products of each of the industries 
they study and the various uses the products 


are being put to. 
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Encourage children to collect pictures of 
some of the industrial plants and of the 
industrial goods being produced in the coun- 
try and display these on the bulletin board. 
If the school happens to be located at a 
place near some industrial centre, children 
may be taken there for a visit. Children 
would like to go around, see the machines 
and their operation and talk to some of the 
workers about their working hours, working 
conditions, salaries and the way in which 
they work. They may also get samples or 
specimens of some of the industrial goods 
or the raw materials used in their manufac- 
ture. These could be put in the Social 
Studies corner in the classroom. 


Children have already had some idea of 
the large number of people engaged in agri- 
culture in their country. Let them now have 
some idea of the number of people employed 
in the new industries and how industry 
gradually relieves the pressure on land. The 
number of industrial workers in each state is 
noted in “Selected Facts About India.” Also 
have the children list the new jobs in 
industry as described in the textbook and 


have them develop a one-sentence descrip- 
tion of the job. 


Sub-Unit VII: Village Development 
Purpose 


The purpose of this Sub-Unit is to help 
the children understand that: 


(i) A vast majority of our people live 
in villages and their living condi- 
tions are not of the best. 

(ii) India cannot advance unless her vil- 
lages advance. Hence, we have 
special projects for the development 
of villages. 

(iii) Government gives special assistance 
for the development of villages 


through the Community Develop- 
ment Schemes. 


(iv) Help from Government is necessary 
but villages cannot advance unless 
the people undertake the responsi- 
bility to work for their own advance- 
ment. 


Introduction 


l. Organise a class-discussion on life in 
Indian villages and develop a list of 
the features children think are not 
satisfactory and need to be changed. 
The list should include, among other — 
items, unsatisfactory houses, un- 
hygienic conditions, lack of education, 
poor health, debts, etc. 


2. Let the children go and interview 
some village leaders or Community 
Development workers and ask about 
some of the things that are being done 
to help the development of villages. 
Invite a Community Development 
worker or village leader to the school. 
Children should have their list of ques- 
tions ready. The list may include such 
‘questions as: 


In what areas does the village need l 
most help from the Government? 


What are the Community Develop- 
ment Block officers doing to assist the 
development of the village? 


What steps are village people taking 
to enable their village to advance 
rapidly? 


3. Within your own village or a nearby 
village, conduct a simple survey of the 
developments which have taken place 
after Independence, Involve the chil- 
dren in the survey, Find out, through 
interviews, the agencies which have 


helped in these developments. Take 
the children to visit the Gram Sevak, 
social worker, the nurse, and the other 
development workers in the village 
and find out how each of them is 
helping. : 


The suggestions given above are not 
mutually exclusive; you may like to combine 
some elements from each and evolve one 
especially for your class. 


Presentation 


Give a reading assignment from the text- 
book relating to the Community Develop- 
ment Blocks and their functions, It may be 
followed by a brief discussion resulting in 
naming the different officers involved in rural 
development work, mentioning against each 
the area of their operation and their activi- 
ties. Each child may be asked to develop 
such a chart in his exercise book.. 


Again, ask the children to read the chapter 
on cooperatives in the textbook. This covers 
the work of village cooperatives and the vast 
increase in educational facilities over the 
country. 


At this stage children may be helped to 
develop and stage a dialogue in the class 
on “Why is it necessary for the village people 
to take more initiative and responsibility for 
their advancement?” It may be in the form 
of very concrete and easy illustrations. For 
example, one child may say, “The government 
is building dams and providing irrigation 
facilities and people make use of the facilities 
offered by the new schemes.” Another child 
may point out, “Health cannot be improved 
by medicines alone. “People have to start 
practising cleanliness, better sanitation in the 
homes, and healty food habits.” Thus each 
child may be encouraged to contribute at 
least one reason why it is necessary for the 
villagers to be responsible for their own im- 


provement. 


Another useful activity could also be 
undertaken to focus the attention of the chil- 
dren on the fact that it is not necessary al- 
ways to seek the help of governmental agencies 
for bettering the condition of the villages. 
This may be a suryey of the small projects 
that could be undertaken cooperatively by 
the villages without any outside help. This 
may be suggested to the Headman of the 
village for implementation. k 


Use of Natural Resources 


Evaluation 

Information is important for the study of 
this unit but the understandings leading to 
the desired outlook, attitudes and behaviours 
are even more important. Many of these ex- 
pectations are reflected in the way in which 
the sub-units have been developed. 

Besides testing the factual knowledge or 
the information of the children, you may like 
to ask yourself the following questions: 

Do the children realize that planning 
has meant their welfare, and that its 
success depends upon their contribu- 
tion and participation? 

Do the children take justifiable pride in 
National schemes? 

Do the pupils show interest in leaming 
more about the various occupations 
described in the book? 

Do the children feel that smaller pro- 
jects for improvement can be planned 
by the communities themselves? 


Through observation of natural situations 
in the school, the teacher may watch if the 
children are slowly acquiring the following 
attitudes and behaviours: 

1. The habit of planning the maximum use 

of their time. This. would imply the 
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habit of taking stock of the things a 
child has to do at one time, weighing 
the jobs to be done against the total 
time available, weighing the relative 
importance of the jobs to be done, al- 
location of time for the different jobs. 


2. Productive investment of savings. In 
schools, children should learn how 
small savings can be invested in pro- 
ductive ways. How small savings may 
be used through cooperation could be 
demonstrated through a cooperative 
shop in the school. 

3. Sense of responsibility. This would in- 
clude traits like’ taking the initiative in 
matters of public interest, and (b) do- 
ing tasks assigned with honesty and 
efficiency. 

4, Attitude of accepting a problem as a 
challenge. See if children learn to face 
small problems as challenges and try 
to find solutions and overcome them. 


5. Attitude of 
fortunate. 


6. Intolerance against dishonesty and cor- 

ruption. 

The beginnings of the above attitudes and 
behaviours in the school can go a long way to 
promote the success of National Plans. 

Specific questions which you may wish to 
use at any time you think appropriate are 
offered below: 


1. Place a tick mark (y ) in front of each 
statement that explains why natural resources 
must be conserved, (Answers are given in 
parentheses. ) 


concem for the less 


(a) With our large and increasing 
population it is important to con- 
serve resources in order to provide 
for everyone, 


(b) When soil is used over and over 


again, it does not produce as goods 
-or as plentiful a crop. i 


( v) (c) It takes many years for most trees 
to grow big enough to be used tot 
best advantage. 


( ) (d) Our country has more cattle than i 
any other country in the world. 
(©) (e) New ploughing methods cut deep- 
er into the soil thereby making iti 
easier for the soil to be washed + 
away by wind and rain. i 


9, Place a tick mark ( y ) in front ofi 
each true statement. ( Answers are given” 
in parentheses. ) 


( /) (a) In comparison with the advanced) 
agricultural countries of the world, 9 
our country uses a small amount” 
of fertilizer per acre. + 

( 4/) (b) The largest centre of mineral pro-7 
ducts in our country is located in 
the east in the States of Bihar, 7 
West Bengal, Orissa, and the east 
ern portion of Madhya Pradesh. 7 

{  ) (c) Most of India’s soil is of the black © 
humus type. 


( )(d) Our largest evergreen forests are 
located in the Deccan plateau. 


(a ) (e) During the last few years, we have 
purchased less oil from other coun- 4 
tries than we did in the past. 


3. Using an outline map of India and your 
textbook, put a small circle at thei 
locations where fertilizer plants are” 
now operating and where they will be 
built in the near future. 

4. Using an outline map and your text— 
book, place an X on the approximate 
point where the following dams arè 
located: 


(a) Bhakra-Nangal 


(b) Maithon 
(c) Panchet 
(da) Mayurakshi 
(e) Hirakud 
(f£) Mettur 
(g) Tungabhadra. 
5. List the services provided through the 


Community Development Programme. 
(The answers given in the parentheses 
do not have to be in the order given, 
nor is the list complete.) 


a. (Providing better seeds) 


b. (Helping to build tubewells) 
c. (Suggesting new farming methods) 


d. (Helping to start Cooperatives) 


Unit: Big Cities and Important Routes 


a Ss. 


This unit is divided into two sub-units. 
Through the first sub-unit, pupils leam about 
main railway routes, high-ways and airports. 
This information is provided to help pupils 
understand that modern means of transport 
have brought different parts of India closer 
together and that the efficient operation of a 
transportation system needs the active co- 
Operation of all citizens. 


The second sub-unit provides an introduc- 


tion to life in some of our large cities. Recent 
developments in the cities are emphasized, the 
easy access to telephonic and telegraphic 
service is presented through an account ofa 
day in the life of a Class IV pupil, and re- 
ference is made to some problems which 
remain unresolved. 


Sub-unit I: Important Routes 


Purpose 


(i) The Indian railway system which 
connects all parts of the country is 
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the longest in Asia and the fourth 
largest in the world. 

An ever-enlarging network of high- 
ways connects inland cities and 
towns. 

Our airports have links with almost 
all of the leading cities of the 
world, 

The development of transportation 
facilities has led to greater mobility 
of man and material and thereby 
accelerated the economic and social 
progress of the country. 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


Map skills introduced in previous units can 
be reinforced. The concept of scaling can 
be enlarged upon and the location of im- 
portant cities jdentified in relation to political 
boundaries and geographical features. 


Introduction 


The-railway and air maps in the textbook 
will be helpful in introducing this sub-unit. 
If some pupil recently visited a distant place, 
you could ask him to describe his journey and 
to trace on the map the route taken, If such 
a pupil is not available, begin your discussion 
simply by tracing the rail route from your 
town to one of the big cities of India, The 
work of this sub-unit provides a good intro- 
duction to the material presented in the next 
sub-unit. 


In noting the distance from your town to 
the big city, use the distance scale provided 
by the map. Here, measuring distances along 
the curved or irregular route followed by a 
railway will be difficult. Ask pupils if, in- 
stead of using a ruler, they can suggest a way 
in which a more accurate measure of distance 
can be made. If no suggestions are offered, 
you could suggest the use of a piece of string, 
laying it on the railway route and measuring 
the distance in centimetres after the string has 


been straightened out. Or, a more accurate 
way would be to use a rather small round 
object, about the size of a 25-paise coin. 
Measure accurately its circumference with a 
piece of string, marking its circumference into 
quarters, rolling it along the railway route 
and noting the number of revolutions it takes 
to cover the distance. Then compute the dis- 
tance in centimetres and kilometres with the 
help of the distance scale. 


Presentation 


After computing the approximate distances 
from your location to each of the big cities— 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras—assign 
the reading in the textbook. This presents 
information about our railway system. Those 
words appearing at the end of the unit word 
list should be explained and used in sentences 


before the assignment is given: 

diesel station master 
coupler - conductor 
round-house 


The content in the textbook is organized 
- around people working with the railway, 
trucks and airlines. You could, therefore, have 
the pupils develop a notebook on “Transport 
Workers” and have them make a list of the 
workers, followed by a very brief explanation 
of what they do. The notebook could be em- 
bellished with appropriate pictures taken 
from old magazines or newspapers. 


Besides asking the pupils to keep a record 
of all occupations, described in the reading 
assignment ask them to copy the following 
questions and be prepared to discuss them 
after they have completed the reading assign- 
ment: 


How many different classes of passen- 
ger service are provided by the railway? 


What is the diference in cost between 


a first class and a third class ticket from 
Delhi to Calcutta? 


What kind of new railroad equipment: 
has been added during the past five 
years? 


The following questions can be used in 
assigning reading for the trucking and airline 
industries: 

Trucking 
Name two important national high- 
ways and the main cities they connect. 
About how many new miles >£ high- 
ways have been added during ‘he last 
five years (see “Selected Facts About 
India.” ) 


What kinds of material do trucks usual- 
ly carry? 


Airlines 


How long does it take to fly from 
Madras to Delhi? 


From what country did the Indian Air 
lines Corporation purchase the new 
Caravelle airplanes? 


What is the cost of an airline ticket 
from Delhi to Calcutta? How much 
more is this than the cost of a first” 
class ticket by train? 


Before assigning the reading for these two 
sections, refer to the word list at the end of 
the unit and help pupils with the pronouncia- 
tion of the words. The meaning of most will 
be explained in the textbook. f 


For most pupils, the account of a flight 
from Delhi to Calcutta which appears in the 
textbook may provide the first real insight 
into the operation of an airplane and how it 
feels to ride in one. It would be interesting 
and worthwhile to have the children write 
one or two paragraphs on “Why I would like 
to Travel by Airplane.” i 


Also, simple wood or heavy paper models 
of trucks, airplanes, and trains could be made 
and used in conjunction with a display of the 
transport notebooks. 


Sub-Unit I: Big Cities 

Purpose i 

The content of this sub-unit is centred 
around some of the places of interest and 
unique features of life in New Delhi, Bombay, 
and Madras and an exciting story of what 
happened one day in the life of a pupil in 
Class IV living in Calcutta. This material 


can be used to help pupils to learn the fol- 
lowing: 


(i) Large amount of residential, com- 
mercial and industrial development 
taking place in our big cities 
Differences and similarities in urban 
and rural life 

Variety of occupations performed 
by people living in cities 
Problems most big cities are ex- 
periencing. 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


Presentation 


The previous sub-unit should provide an 
adequate introduction to a study of life in a 
big city. Ask pupils to turn directly to the 
pictures of Delhi, Bombay, and Madras. 
Have them observe such things as the modern 
architecture, wide roads, number of motor 
cars, buses and trucks on the road, height of 
buildings, modern street lighting, and any 
other thing which may be of interest to them. 
Comparison with their own village or a smal- 
ler town near by will come naturally. 


_ Assign the reading from the textbook ask- 
ing the pupils to be prepared to discuss the 


_. following questions: 


Which of the four cities—Bombay, Cal- 


, 


cutta, New Delhi and Madras—has had 
the greatest increase in population dur- 
ing the past ten years? 

List the problems people in the city 
face because of the great increase in 
their numbers. 

How is the food needed to feed the 
people of a big city transported from 
farm to city? 

Why do many people move from a 
rural area to a city? 


At this class level, the intent is only to give 
pupils an acquaintance with life in the big 
cities and some of the advantages and dis- 


‘advantages that are attributed to city life. 


No attempt is made to offer solutions to pro- 
blems or suggest that people should or should 
not move to the city. Contrast with what the 
pupils are experiencing in their own village 
or town is unavoidable and should in fact be 
encouraged. This contrast can be more vivid 
after the pupils read the story of “Dipak in 
Calcutta.” Assign the story and then give 
the children an opportunity during class time 
to write a short composition on “Why I Would 
(or Would Not) Like to Live in a Big City.” 


Select some of the papers, basing your sel- 
ection not only upon clarity of expression, 
proper spelling, etc., but also on the writers’ 
insight into life in cities. Ask the writers to 
read their papers and lead a discussion to get 
class reaction. 

Some additional activities you could use in 
connection with this sub-unit are offered 
below: 

— Pupils who have visited one of the 
cities studied could be asked to tell 
the class of their visit and what interest- 
ed them most. 

—Cardboard or simple wooden models of 
buildings could be used in planning a 


table display for this unit. Some chil- 
dren may find it interesting to lay out 
a typical street scene, using fine gravel 
or sand for roads, model buses, auto- 
mobiles, etc. Write to the Government 
of India Tourist Office, 88 Janpath, 
New Delhi for additional information 
on Delhi, the Government of Maha- 
rashtra Tourist Office, New Secretariat, 
Sachivalya, Bombay, and the Govern- 
ment of Madors Information Centre, 
Government Estate, Madras, for fur- 
ther information and literature which 
your children could use, 


— If you are located within a reasonable 
distance of any large city, a well- 


planned class trip would be worth the 
effort. 


Big Cities and Important Routes 
Evaluation 


l. Place a tick mark ( y) in front of 
any of the following statements which 
explain why it is important for our 
country to increase its railway mileage 
and build more roads. (Answers are 
given in parentheses, ) 


(v ) (a) The Indian Railway is the fourth 
largest in the world, the first three 
being USA USSR and Canada. 


( v) (b) Railways and roads make it easier 
to transport food and other things 
to people. 


(__) (ce) Railways are the cheapest type of 
transportation. 

( v ) (d) Good roads and railways make it 
easier for people in distant places 
to work together. 

( /) (e) Railways and roads are not as ex- 
pensive as airlines. 


2. On an outline map, place a smal! circle 
on the location of each of the follow- 
ing airports and draw lines connecting 
each: 


New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Madurai, Nagpur, Hyderabad. 


3. Place a tick mark ( \/ ) in front of 
each statement which explains why air 
transportation is important. 
are given in the parentheses. ) 

( v) (a) Passengers and goods trav | long 
distances in a short time. 
( v) (b) Mail can be carried quickly. 


( )(c) Bulky goods are carried without 
much difficulty. 


( Answers 


( )(d) Most military material and equip- 
ment can be carried to forward 
areas quickly. 

( ) (e) Air travel is safer than travelling 
by road. 

4, Write City in front of each sentence 
which is true only of city life. Write 
Village in front of each statement 
which is true only of life in a village. 
Write Both in front of each statement 
which is true of both city and village 
life. (Answers are given in paren- 
theses.) 

(city) (a) Most people earn a living 
working in factories, in offices 
and building roads. 

(village) (b) Most families live 

storey houses. 

(both) (c) National and religious festivals 
are important holidays. 

(both) (d) Nearby farms are the chief 
source of food. 

(city) (e) Many roads are crowded with 
motor-cars, buses, and cycles: 


in one 


(city) (£) A number of homes have tele- 
phone service. 


(both) (g) Boys and girls are given cer- 
tain jobs that need to be done 


around the home. 


5. Place a tick mark ( v ) im front of 
each of the following statements that is 
truc: (Answers are given in paren- 
theses.) 

( /) (a) It has been proved that travelling 
by atr is safer than travelling by 
road. 

The Indian Airlines has a good 
safety record. 


(v) (b) 


(c) At present, all homes in big cities 
have electricity. 


Sometimes it is difficult for fami- 
lies to find the kind of housing they 


want in cities. 


There are plans to increase the 
size of the Indian Railway system. 


At present, there are more people 
in our country living in large cities 
and towns than live in villages. 


(v ) (g) Sometimes it is easier to ship goods 
by truck than by train. 


Unit: Our History and Heritage 


Our students should have some idea of the 
main currents in Indian History and heritage 
which go back to more than 5,000 years. 
Our country is rich in tradition and fortunate 
in her ancestors, her art and architecture 
and in the unique character of her struggle 
for freedom from the foreign yoke—all of 
which makes India at once one and mani- 
fold. The knowledge of this will develop 
in the children a sense of unity and pride 
in the greatness of our country, This unit 
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divided into three parts, is an attempt to 
provide the introduction to this history and 
heritage. 


Sub-Unit I: 


Great Men and Women of India 
The purpose of the first sub-unit, Great 
Men and Women of India, is to throw light 
on different aspects of our culture and to 

help pupils to understand the following: 


(i) Our heritage has its roots in the 
contributions of men and women of 
our country. 

(ii) Values rooted in our culture are 
enriched through the interaction of 
people from different parts of our 
county. 

Besides this, stories of these great men and 
women will make children aware of the fol- 
lowing: 

(i) In most cases our great men and 
women had humble beginnings, yet 
through hard labour and persever- 
ance they rose to positions of leader- 
ship. : 

(ii) All our great men and women made 
great sacrifices in the cause of gene- 
ral welfare and rigorously followed 
great ideals of life. 

(iii) Our great kings were leaders of 
men imbued with the virtues of 
tolerance, morality and justice. 


These stories also aim at inculcating in our 
pupils the qualities of bravery, patriotism 
and self-sacrifice for higher ideals of life. 


‘These stories could be used throughout the 
year. No attempt is made to present a 
chronological account of the events of his- 
tory at this stage. The emphasis, as already 
noted, is on the lives of great men and 


women and the ideals they exemplify. You 
could, therefore, take up one or two of the 


stories upon completion of each of the pre-. 


ceding units, thereby adding variety to your 
programme and allowing ample time for 
pupils to reflect upon and derive full ad- 
vantage from the content. 


Introduction 


Each story or a group of two or more 
stories can be introduced in a variety of 
ways. Some suggestions are given below: 


l. Ask pupils to open the textbook to 
one or more of the many pictures of 
great men, such as the action pictures, 
Akbar sitting with his courtiers, Rana 
Pratap riding a horse, Chandbibi in 
the battle field, or Ranjit Singh meet- 
ing Lord Minto in a darbar at Amrit- 
sar. A discussion of the pictures with 
you providing needed background in- 
formation should stimulate the child- 
ren’s interest in further reading. 


Ask one of the pupils to read a poem 
or tell a story which they might have 
read in their language textbook related 
to the life of the great leader under 
study. 


3. If no response is coming from the 


pupils, you may read a poem or tell 


some story giving an interesting epi- 
sode from the life of a great leader, 
e.g., the story of Akbars birth, Rana 
Pratap’s wandering in the forest, Shiva- 
jis boyhood. A 


A general conversation on the evils in 
Hindu society or a story of a Harijan 
denied entrance to a temple may be 
used as an introduction to Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. 


Another way of stimulating interest 
would be to ask one of your more 


able pupils to read a story, before the 
others in the class have been given 
the assignment. This pupil can pre- 
sent a brief summary of the first part 
of the story, and then each member 
of the class may be asked to write a 
short account of how he thinks the 
story ends. Pupils are to check their 
own ending with the account in the 
textbook of what actually did take 
place, and you can use the exercise to 
emphasize writing skills. 


Presentation 


In making the reading assignisents, be 
careful not to stifle interest in the stories by 
requiring lengthy reports or asking pupils 
to give detailed account of all tho recorded 
events. Such assignments could result in 
pupils losing sight of the real purposes of the 
stories. Written assignments would prob- 
ably be more effective if they centred around 
one, or, at the most, two of the following 
kinds of questions: 


Name some people living today who are 
very much like ——————— and tell why 
you think they are. 


Choose any event in the life of 
and tell how you might have done some 
thing different and why. 


What do you think was ———- 
most important characteristic? Why should 
people living today also live in this way? 


, 


———$ 


In addition to a discussion of written Te 
ports and the content of the stories, a number | 
of supporting activities may be used in real- 
izing the objectives of this unit. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may prove helpful. 


L. Select an interesting episode from the 
life of a personage and arrange to have 
short, impromptu dramas in the class: | 
room. The following episodes | 
themselves to this kind of use: 
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— Meeting between Rana Pratap and 
Bhama Shah 

— Shivaji in Aurangzeb’s darbar. 

— Shivaji’s escape from imprisonment, 

— Ranjit Singh's meeting Lord Minto 
in Amritsar Darbar, 


— Meeting between Ranjit Singh and 
Shah Shuja. 
— Nana Saheb pleading his case for 
pension before Lord Dalhousie. 
Instead of attempting an impromptu per- 
formance, it may be wiser to rewrite 
each incident in the form of a drama and 


ask pupils to read the parts. 


2. Pupils like to sing. Encourage them 
to sing songs related to the lives of 
these personages. Collect songs and 
ask pupils also to collect some more 
from their language textbooks. There 
are some very good songs which the 
whole class may like to sing, €g, “Rani 
Jhansi” by Subhadra Kumari Chaulhan. 


3. Pupils may be encouraged to collect 
important sayings of these personages. 


4. Help the pupils to prepare outline 
maps showing the extent of the empire 
of the different rulers studied. While 
it may not be necessary to show the 
provinces into which empires were 
divided, it would be well to relate the 
area with the present-day States. 


Sub-Unit I: 
Places of Historical Interest 


Introduction 


Through the experiences provided in this 
sub-unit, it is expected that the pupils will 
develop an awareness that our heritage pro- 
vides the basis for a sense of unity 
pride through the study of monuments and 
historical places of interest. The unit can 


be introduced in different ways, some of 
which are given below: 
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1. Show a picture of the monument and 


motivate the pupils by pointing out to 


‘them the characteristic features of the 


building that make it unique and 
worthy of note. 


Some interesting event connected with 
the monument may be described, the 
picture being displayed at the same 
time. For instance, you may like to 
tell the pupils the story of the con- _ 
struction of the Taj (Mumtaj Mahal 
pleading Shah Jahan on her death bed 
to raise a beautiful mausoleum over 
her grave) or the story of the dramatic 
discovery of the Ajanta and ‘Ellora 
caves by a British officers in 1819. 


Such places near by as have some old 
caves, statues hewn from stone, or an 
old historical building, may be visited 
by the pupils. You may like to explain 
some details on the spot and the pupils 
may be asked to prepare a note about 
their observations. These reports may 
be read in the class and may prove 
very helpful in introducing the sub- 
unit. 

Ask a pupil who has seen an import- 
ant historical building to describe it; 
then his description may very well be 
used as an introduction to the unit, 


You may like to introduce the lesson 


by telling a story of an imaginary boy 


named Rahul who lived during the 
period when Ajanta and Ellora were 
built and who wrote the description 
after visiting these caves. 


Various places of historical interest are 
associated with the personages studied 
in the previous sub-unit. You may 


introduce this sub-unit by referring to 
these places and in fact, you could 
consider this sub-unit along with the 
study of Great Men and Women of 
India. ; 


Presentation 


A notebook containing important informa- 
tion about the places studied and pupils’ 
drawings would prove worthwhile. In mak- 
ing the reading assignments, therefore, you 
could ask pupils to collect information under 
some of the following headings: 


The site and the importance of the place 
where it is located 


The time and duration of construction 
Who built it 


The purpose for which built 


The resource used in construction in the 
form of men, material, and money spent 
to give an idea of the hugeness or 
delicacy of construction 


The salient features of construction, e.g., 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
of the building. 


For example, in collections of information 
about the Ajanta and Ellora caves, the 
teacher may like to emphasize the following 
points found in the textbook: 


1l. Hard rock was hewed for hundreds 
of years both at Ajanta as well as at 
Ellora and lakhs of tons of stone were 
removed from both places. 


These sculptures are so real to life 
they almost appear to be alive. The 
beauty is enhanced because these 
sculptures were not made of separate 
pieces of stone and later installed in 
the caves; they were hewed out of the 
rock that formed part of cave itself. 


The paintings were painted on the 
walls, 


3. Hindu, Buddhist and Jain sculptures 
are found side by side in some caves 
at Ellora, thereby showing a synthesis 
of these religions and the spirit of 
tolerance that has been a feature of 
Indian culture. 

4. Monks, saints and other craftsmen who 


constructed or painted these caves 
came from all parts of the country 
thereby showing the interaction of 
people from different parts of our 
country. 


The pupils may be interested in additional 
information about the local colours used in 
the process of fresco painting at Ajanta. This 
can be made clear by referring to the “Ran- 
gole” drawings women do in homes these 
days. Cow-dung is used as a base and vari- 
ous colours are mixed with it. In the same 
way, the process of frescoes, as the wall 
painting at Ajanta are called, began with 
covering the rough rock with plaster made 
from clay and cow-dung mixed with chopped 
tice-husk. This plaster was spread over 
rough rock in a layer about half an inch 
thick. On the top of this surface a smooth 
coat of lime was applied and then the painter 
began his work. All the colours used at 
Ajanta were of local origin; red burnt brick, 
copper oxide, lamp black or dust from differ- 
ent coloured rocks. The surface of the mur- 
als was then polished to a shine. 


In the same way the important characteris- 
tic features of other buildings may be em- 
phasized to bring home to pupils the idea 
of richness, variety, massiveness, and sy 
thesis of different cultures in our art and 
architecture. 


After the pupils have collected the neces- 
sary information regarding these historical 
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monuments a discussion may be worthwhile. 
For instance, let us take the case of Ajanta 
and Ellora again, wherein a discussion on 
the following points may prove useful: 


(i) The question of light in Ajanta. 
While painting such details, proper 
light was required which is not 
there. Even today one can see the 
“frescoes” only when high powered 
electric bulbs are lighted. A dis- 
cussion on the sources of light used 
when painting was done will be 
quite interesting. 

(ii) The painting on ceilings. For this 
the painter had either to lie flat on 
his back, or stand craning his neck 
to paint the scenes on ceilings, 
which certainly involved a lot of 
physical discomfort. How the pain- 
ter could perform such detailed 
work in such awkward positions, 
may be a matter of speculation for 
the pupils. : 


(iii) The time taken. Generations after 
generations of the master-builders 
had to work on a cave before it 
reached finished form. How was it 
all accomplished? 

(iv) The imperfect tools. The apprecia- 
tion of the achievement in those 
times in spite of imperfect tools is 
difficult to grasp. Some discussion 
is in order. 


Sub-Unit ID: 
How India Became Free 


The lesson may start with a talk on the 
Independence Day and the history be- 
hind it. 

Some person, living in the locality who 
has participated in the Freedom Move- 
ment in some way may be invited to 
give a talk and his experience may 
prove useful as an introduction. 


You could narrate some episode of the 
Freedom Movement such as the Jalian- 
wala Bagh Tragedy, the Dandi March, 
the Boycott of the Simon Commission 
and the Quit India Movement (1942), 


Ask the pupils to sing a poem connect- 
ed with the movement, e.g., Jhansi-ki- 
Rani by Subhadra Kumari Chauhan or 
some similarly inspiring material. The 
poem, “The Urge of a Flower” may 
be used. 


aà as Mar aaar 1 

BF 14 q7 FAT A GF I 
may faa eile agr? 1 

faa qa sie are ae t! 


(Translation. The flower says “Oh 
gardener! thou mayst pluck me, but 
throw me on the path to be trod- 
den over by the martyrs of freedom 
for the motherland.”) 


Some important sayings of the great 
fighters for freedom can be used for 
introducing the lesson, eg, Tilak’s 
famous saying, “Freedom is my birth 
right and I will have it.” Others are 
recorded in the textbook. 


Introduction Presentation 


The connected story of the Freedom Assign the material in the textbook and 
Movement from 1857, woven around the 44 children to make notes on the following 


stories of some of the great men and women points connected with a great man: 
or connected with the movement, may be 


introduced in one of the following ways: Birth and early life 
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Education and training 


Participation in the struggle for freedom 
and sufferings undergone. 


In the discussion of the reading assign- 
ment, emphasize the following: 


1. The revolt of 1857, which was also the 
first War of Indian Independence, was a 
widespread challenge to British rule in 
which Rani of Jhansi played a heroic 
role and sacrificed her life. 


2. The discontent against British Rule was 
fairly widespread among all the Indian 
people even in 1857. 


3. Lockmanya Tilak’s arrival on the scene 
gave impetus to the Movement. 


4, Gandhiji, decades later, gave turn to the 
d Movement by his policy of non-violence. 


5. Gandhiji with Nehru and other leaders 
transformed it into a mass movement 
and the mass upsurge was reflected in 
the form of the non-cooperation and 
civil disobedience movements, 


6. India in the end got freedom in 1947 but 
the country was partitioned into two 
sovereign states: India and Pakistan, 

7. The freedom and independence obtained 
after much suffering must be prized 


above all, with no sacrifice too great for 
its preservation, 


The following activities may be used to 
reinforce the discussions: 


1, Have pupils fill in an outline map show- 
ing important places associated with the 
movement: 


(a) Lahore: the Indian National Con- 
gress session of 1929 


(b) Bombay: the Quit India Resolution 


of 1942 

(c) Ahmednagar: Gandhiji’s imprison- 
ment 

(d) Punjab: Lala Lajpat Rai, Bhagat 
Singh 


(e) U.P.: Madan Mohan Malaviya, Jawa- 
har Lal Nehru, Lal Bahadur Shastri 


(f) Bengal: Subhas Chandra Bose 

(g) Maharashtra: Tilak 

(h) Gujarat: Gandhiji, Sardar Patél 

(i) Madras: Rajaji, 
murthi 

(j) The route of the Dandi March. 


Kamaraj, Satya- 


The important places could be numbered 
on the map and keyed at the bottom. If an 
outline map is not available or easily made, 
use the physical-political map of Indian found 
in the textbook. 


2. If you can show films, take advantage 
of the many films related to this sub- 
unit, available through the National 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education, 
Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road, New 
Delhi. $ 

3. An exhibition of materials developed in 
connection with the entire unit—note- 

~ books, models, essays—may be shown. 


Our History and Heritage 
Evaluation 


1. In front of each of the following state- 
ments, write the name of the person 


whom it concerns, (Answers are 
given in parentheses. ) 
(Raja Ram Mo- (a) The Indian reformer 
han Roy) who tried to spread 
English education in 
India 
(Akbar) (b) The Mughal Emperor 
who followed a policy 
of religious tolerance 
(Rana Pratap) (c) The famous Rajput 
who proved to be the 
most determined en- 
emy of Akbar 
(Shivaji) (d) The famous Maratha 


leader in the days of 


Aurangzeb 
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(e) The first Indian to re- 
ceive the Nobel Prize. 


Why do we place Rani Lakshmi Bai of 
Jhansi among the Great Women ot 
dia? 


Gertain events related to the Indian 
National Movement are given below in 
“mixed order, In front of each state- 
nent, write the number showing the 
‘order in which these events took place, 
~ with the first event number 1, the 
> second 2, etc. if 3 


Answers are given in parentheses.) 


ment 


(b) Birth of the Indian National Con- 
gress 

(c) India gets freedom 

- (d) Death of Gandhiji 

(e) Jalianwala Bagh Tragedy 

(£) Creation of Pakistan. 

(g) The Great Revolt of 1857. 

4, Place a tick mark ( „/) in front of each 
‘ i statement which explains why the 
"> Great Revolt of 1857 is regarded as 


| our first War of Independence. (An- 
_ Swers are given in parentheses). 


/-) a. It was the first time some kind of 
‘ combined action by a number of 
Indian people was taken to over 
throw the British. 


were local wars concerning the 
territorial limits of a particular 
kingdom. 

. This was the first time some peo- 


ple of India attempted to over 
throw the oppressive British rule. 


b. Previous wars with the British , 


The revolt made it clear that the 
rule of the British East India 
Company was weak. 


iy ) d 


5. Draw a line from the names in 
Column ‘A’ to the correct identifica- 


tion in Column ‘B’, 
Column A Column B 
(a) Jawahar Lal First Prime Minister 
Nehru of Independent India 
(b) Mahatma - First Indian Gover- 
Gandhi nor-General. 
(c) A. O. Hume Leading Extremist. 
(d) Rani Father of the Nation. 
Lakshmi Bai 
(e) Subhas Bose Founder of the In- 
dian National Con- 
` gress. 
(£) B. G. Tilak Organizer of the 
Azad Hind Fauj. 
(g) C. Raja- One of the bravest 
gopalachari Leaders of the Revol 


of 1857. 


` 6. Write a brief statement on the wea- 
pons Gandhiji approved of in the fight 
for Independence: 


Units: Our National Festivals and 
Symbols 

The unit is intended to instil a sense of 
patriotism in the children. Let them feel 
that India is one, No matter which part of 
India we belong to, what language we speak, 
what dress we wear, we all belong to one ` 
“nation. As such, we all take pride and parti- 
cipate in National festivals. Our National 
symbols are the symbols of our freedom, 
sovereignty and unity. We are prepared to 
make any sacrifice to preserve them. A 
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large number of heroes and heroines have 
sacrificed their lives to get freedom for the 
country. The welfare of the nation comes 
first and that of ourselves as individuals 
comes next. 


The unit may be taught through actual 
celebration of the National festivals in the 
school. The National symbols are so closely 
linked up with the celebrations that these 
celebrations could be utilized to make use 
of some of the classroom learnings about the 
National Anthem and the National Flag and 
also to stimulate and follow up further learn- 
ings after the celebrations are over. Hence, 
the items in this unit could be used through- 
out the school year, each being phased to 
include: ; 


Phase I. Initiation into the topic and 
preliminary preparations for the celebration 


Phase II. Participation in the school 
celebrations of National festivals 


Phase I. Follow-up learning in the 
classroom 


Sub-Unit I: National Symbols 


Purpose 


The purpose of the sub-unit is to help the 
children to understand the following: 
(i) National symbols are the symbols of 
unity and freedom of the country. 
(ii) We respect our National symbols. 


Presentation 


Study of the National symbols may be in- 
troduced a few days before the Republic 
Day or the Independence Day celebrations. 
The National Anthem is given in the text- 
book. The broad general meaning of the 
anthem may be told but for the children of 
this class, the meaning of each word or line 
need not be explained. Let the children 
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learn and rehearse fully how to stand up 
when they sing the National Anthem of 
whenever they hear it being sung anywhere 
This skill may be practised, and used when 
the National Days are celebrated in 
school. 


The textbook gives a description of the 
National Flag. Although children ha 
seen the Flag earlier, this may be the 
opportunity for them to make a detailed 
study of the Flag. Use the picture of th 
Flag in the book to help pupils to under 
stand the significance of the colours and the 
wheel. Assign the reading from the text 
book. It may be followed by a bricf dis 
cussion in the class. At this stage the tea 
cher may introduce an actual Flag and d 
monstrate how the Flag is to be hoisted an 
what formalities we should observe in orde 
to pay proper respect to the National Flag 
Children may be interested in knowing øl 
what occasions the Flag is hoisted, why iti 
put up on some buildings and places and no 
on others, when it is flown halfmast, et 
These questions are considered in the 
book along with the illustration. 


The textbook gives a picture of 
National Emblem—its meaning, significanet 
and uses. Make the reading assignmen 
from the textbook. Let the children leam 
to recognize the National Emblem on i 
portant government documents and papers 
and know why it is used on all governmen! 
publications and paper only. 


Sub-Unit II: National Festivals 


The purpose of the Sub-Unit is to help th 
children to realize such fundamentals as the 
following: 


(i) We are a secular nation. 


(ii) Everyone participates in our Nation 
al festivals, 


days before 


(iii) National festivals remind us of the 
sacrifices of our National heroes and 
also of our past achievements and 
striving to build the nation. 


Presentation 


The textbook describes how Independence 
Day is celebrated in the Capital of the coun- 
try and some passages from Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s speech on the mid-night of August 
14, 1947, moving the Resolution prescribing 
the Oath for the members of the Constituent 
Assembly. Make the reading assignment 
from the textbook. This may be done a few 
the Independence Day celebra- 
tions, Encourage children to remember 
some passages from Nehru’s speeches on the 
14th August, 1947. 


They may like to recite some of these at 
the school. function on Independence Day. 
Let some children write a brief story of the 
freedom movement for display on the bul- 
letin board. Children may also like to col- 
lect pictures of the heroes and heroines of 
the freedom struggle and put them up on 
the bulletin board. 


The textbook gives a description of the 
Republic Day celebrations in general and 
especially in the Capital of the country. 
Assign the reading of the description from 
the textbook. Point out the fact that the 
Republic Day celebrations signify our striv- 
ings to build and strengthen the nation. Let 
the children collect passages from the 
speeches of the President of the nation and 
other important leaders and display them 
on the bulletin board. Some children may 
even prepare small speeches of their own 
for the Republic Day function in the school. 
They may also collect and display some pic- 
tures of our important projects about whi 
they have read in the context of the Five 
Year Plans, A brief symposium may be 


organized on “How each one of us can con- 
tribute to the task of building a strong 
nation.” 


Gandhi Jayanti 

The textbook describes important events 
from the life of Mahatma Gandhi and gives 
a brief account of how the day of his birth 
is celebrated in various places in our coun- 
try. Assign the reading from the textbook. 
Encourage children to read about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life from other sources. Organize 
brief symposia on “Why Mahatma Candhi 
was a great man,” “What did Mahatma 
Gandhi do for India?” “What should we 
learn from Mahatma Gandhi’s life?” 


It is expected that all the above National 
festivals will be celebrated in the school. 
The children will, therefore, engage in many 
other activities like decorating the school 
with paintings, making seating arrangements, 
looking after the special guests, taking part 
in the celebrations and even writing accounts 
of the celebrations afterwards. For Inde- 
pendence Day and Republic Day, participa- 
tion in singing the National Anthem and in 
the Flag hoisting must be common for all 
children. For Gandhi Jayanti celebrations 
children may be encouraged to engage in 
cleanliness and community service, cam- 
paigns. Spinning on Takli and singing of 
“Raghupathi Raghav Raja Ram” along with 
speeches on Gandhi's life may form part of 
the school celebrations. 


Our National Festival and Symbols 


Evaluation 
1. Why is 26th January observed as Re- 
public Day? 
2. What is the difference between Inde- 
pendence Day and Republic Day? 
3. Why is 2nd October celebrated as a 
National Festival? 
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4, What is the significance of the dif- 
ferent: colours composing our National 
Flag? 

5. Why should we show respect to the 
National Flag? 

6. What formalities are observed when 
the National Flag is being hoisted? 

7. If you hold the. Flag in the proper 
way, what will be the order of the 
three colours? 

8. Tick (v) the answers that tell when 
the National Flag is hoisted at half 
mast. (Answers are provided in 
parentheses.) , 


(v) (a) When the State is in mourning 


(v ) (b) An important man in the politi- 
cal field dies 


(c) In the event of natural calamity 
in the country 


(d) When the country is attacked by 
-a foreign power 


9. Which of the ,people listed below 


wrote the National Anthem? Place a 
tick mark (1 ) in front of the correct 
name. (The answer is given in the 
parentheses.) ; 


(a) Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(v) (b) Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(c) Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehrn 

(d) Maithili Sharan Gupta. 

10. Ramu has the following four different 
reactions to the Republic Day celebra- 
tions. With which do you agree? 
Why? 

1. Republic Day comes and goes 


every year and therefore it does 
not bring any excitement about it. 


to 


Republic Day every year reminds 
us of our past achievements and 


future pledges. Therefore, it is the 


duty of every citizen of India to 
participate in the Republic Day 
celebrations with fresh vigour and 
enthusiasm every year. 


3. Republic Day is celebrated all over 
the country and every citizen must 
participate in it. 

4. Republic day is like any other na- 
tional day and so it has no special 


significance. 
11. Stated below are four possible reasons 
why Gandhiji is called the Father of 


the Nation. Which of these, in your 
opinion, is the best reason? Show by 
(v) tick mark. (The answer is given 
in parentheses, ) 


(a) He started the gospel of Ahimsa. 


(b) He loved man of all castes from 
the highest to the lowest and de- 
dicated his life to the nation. 


(c) He fought untouchability. 


(v) (d) He successfully led his country- 
men to achieve Independence. 


Unit: The Globe 


This unit, which is the last one in Class IV, 
is included to help pupils to move towards 
an understanding of our country as one na- 
tion among many in the world and also to 
provide an introduction to the work in Class 
V. No attempt is made to deal with techni- 
cal matters related to the concept of the 
globe as a sealed model of the earth, with 


matters relating to the rotation of the earth, A 
or with an explanation of latitude and longi- 
tude lines found on a globe, These topics 


are to be covered in Class V. 
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Purpose 
In this unit, the purposes are limited to 
helping pupils with the following under- 

F standings: 


(i) The globe is the best model of the 
earth, 

(ii) The earth is made up of land and 
water with water covering much of 
its surface. 

iii) The major bodies of water and land 
have been given names to help to 
identify them. 

(iy) In order to describe the location. of 
places, the earth has been divided 


into hemispheres. 


Introduction 


The children at this stage are aware of the 
earth as being round. They will, however, 
have a number of questions about it. Take 


a round object, perhaps a football, if no 
globe is available, and with chalk, mark the 
broad outlines of the world’s land and water 
areas. With this visual aid, begin to ex 
plore answers to their questions. 


Remind the children that they and their 
neighbours) and people about whom you 
have read, live on this round earth. Begin 
to name the continents and the large oceans, 


Writing their names as well as other new ' 


words on the blackboard. 
The following words should be included 


in your list: 


continents Asia Indian Ocean 

sphere Europe Atlantic Ocean 
ocean Antarctica Pacific Ocean 

North America Africa Arctic Ocean 

South America Australia 

Eurasia 


Do not try to define the words. Merely 
make your pupils acquainted with their 
pronunciation and spelling, pointing out that 
they will find them in the reading to be done, 

At this point you may ask your pupils to 
study the relevant portion of the text. This 
may be given as a home assignment. 


Presentation of Content 


Your introductory discussion. of the earth 
may have stimulated interest in the size and 
shape of the earth. x 


At this point the terms “sphere” and “hemi- 
sphere” may be made meaningful by the fol- 
lowing demonstration discussion activity: 


A round melon or water melon may be 
used for this purpose. A melon may at first 
cause some amusement among the children 
but its make-shift character is exactly what 
is needed to convey the fact that it is some- 
thing which stands for the earth. Stress its 
similarity to the shape of the earth by reply- 
ing to their questions. ` Recall that the earth 
is called a sphere. Then cut the melons into 
two halves separately as shown in the 
diagrams on the next page- 


With the help of the diagrams stress the 
meaning, of the Northern Hemisphere, South- 
ern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere and 


the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Here you may use the textbook illustra- 
tions to reinforce the ideas that each of 
these globes shows half of the earth, and 
that as we look at them, it is as if we were 
Jooking down at the land and water from a 


point far above the earth. 

Now you may turn to the identification of 
various continents and oceans on the earth 
with the help of a globe or other round 
object and determine in which hemisphere 


they are located. 
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HEMISPHERE 


ie See, 
ee 


HEMISPHERE 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE EASTERN HEMISPHERE ’ : 


The child is already acquainted with the 
map of India. He also knows the colour 
symbols used on maps. Ask the following 
questions to reinforce the understanding of 
land and water: 


Put your finger on the map, approxi- 
mately on the place where you live. 
What colour is this place on the 
globe? 


Why is it this colour? 


What colour on the globe stands for 
water? 


In which continent does our country 
lie? 


After the question-and-answer activity is 
over, you may ask your children to point to 
each continent and help them to name it. 
Write the names of the continents on the 
board and pronounce them. Such practice 
may be carried out until all the children are 
acquainted with the various continents. 


Similarly, write on the board the names of 


the three oceans and repeat the above- 
mentioned activity, 

If a globe is available, let the children 
handle it. Toa-often in our schools, the tea 
cher has been the only person to handle the 
globe. It is suggested that the oportunity of 
making full acquaintance with the globe by 
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i 
studying it independently should be provid- 
ed to each child. 
Once again, using the globe, begin a dis- 
‘cussion of the following points : 
The large masses of land are called 
continents and large masses of water, 
oceans. 
There is much more water on the 
earth than there is land. 
The bodies of land and water are 
different in size and shape. 
There is an almost continuous ring of 
land round the Arctic Sea. 


There is a continuous belt of sea 
around the Antarctica Continent. 
On the whole the land masses are 


wider in their northern parts, and 
taper southwards. 


The Northem Hemisphere contains 


phere. 


At this point you may want to give each 
child two outline maps, one showing the 
Eastern Hemisphere and the other the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The children may write on 
the map the names of the equator, the poles, 
the continents and the oceans; you may ask 
them to colour the land light brown and the 
water blue. Tell them to make a colour 
key also and write a title for each hemis- 
phere. 


| Using the maps in the textbook and a 
globe, end this unit with a discussion of the 

following geographic terms: 

sea bay island 

peninsula gulf strait 

The introductory material at the beginning 

of the book will also be helpful in explaining 


these terms. 


The Globe 


Evaluation: 


more land than the Southern Hemis- . 
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1. Fill the blanks in the following sen- 


tences. (Answers are provided in the 
parentheses.) 


(a) The large masses of———are called 
continents (land) and the large 
masses of————the oceans. (water) 


(b) The earth is a liuge sphere, half of 
which is called a-———- (hemisphere) 


(c) Our country India is located on the 
continent of————-. (Asia) 


(d) The ocean which lies between 
North America and Europe is the 
__——Ocean, (Atlantic) 

(e) The ocean which lies south of Asia 
is the-———Ocean. . (Indian) 


(£) The ocean which lies between 
South America and Africa is the 
__——Ocean, (Atlantic) 


(g) The largest ocean of all is the 
————Ocean. (Pacific) 


Place the words in brackets in the | 
statements below on the board, and 
have the children select and write the 
correct answers to each statement. 

(a) There is (less, more) water than 
land on the earth. 

(b) Most of the land of the earth is 
(north, south) of the equator. 

(c) North America lies between (Paci- 
fic, Atlantic, Indian) Oceans. 

(a) What continents touch the Indian 
Ocean? (Asia, America, Africa, 
Antartica, Africa, Australia ) 

(e) On the whole the land masses are 
wider in the (Northern, Southern ) 
hemisphere. 


B d ki 
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3. Using the maps in your textbooks locate 
a place or area described by one of the 
following geographic terms and then 
write a brief description of where it is 
located by referring to other land- 


marks. 

(a) Island (d) Ocean 
(b) Sea (e) Bay 
(c) Peninsula (f) Strait 


4. In this unit, you read about the follow- 
ing bodies of water: 


Mediterranean Sea 
- Indian Ocean i 

Atlantie Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Sea of Japan 

Bay of Bengal 

Bering Strait 


; A description of each is given below. 
Match name with correct description. 


(Answers are provided in prentheses.) 


(a) The narrow waterway connecting 
the Arctic Ocean with the Pacific 
Ocean. (Bering Strait) 


(b) The British Islands are located 
on the east side of this ocean. 
(Atlantic) 4 


(c) The ocean on the western side of 
the North and South American 
continents. (Pacific Ocean) 


(d) This body of water is directly 
south of India. (Indian Ocean) 


(e) The name of this body of water 
means “middle of the land,” 
(Mediterranean Sea) 


(£) This area of water borders on 
India, East Pakistan, and Burma. 
(Bay of Bengal) 
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(g) This body of water is almost § 
rounded by the Japanese Isla 
Korea, and Russia. (Sea of Jap 


CLASS V 


_ The programme for Class V is a 
outgrowth of the content and skills int 
ed in previous classes. Knowledge of 
acquired in Class IV is extended and 
sented in the context of the resent 
world situation. Likewise, pupil» are gi 
the opportunity to refine and prac 
globe and map skills introduced in 
UI and IV. 


The programme is initiated through 
study of THE GLOBE, This provi 
introduction to the unit, LIFE OF PE 
IN SOME OTHER PARTS OF 
WORLD. The major understanding 
should evolve from a.study of these two 
is the concept that although the pattem 
living in different parts of the world is sot 
what varied, the basic needs of man are t 
same everywhere and he satisfies them 
making good use of his natural and 
resources. Another unit, THE SHRIN. 
WORLD, emphasizes the efforts and the 
of man in the field of transporation and cot 
munication, and how these have brought ù 
world closer together. ; 


At first glance, the unit on HOW W 
GOVERN OURSELVES may appear 
misplaced. However, the increasing 1 


government due to the speed with which t 
world is “shrinking” will become obvid 
even to Class V pupils after considering | 
content of the unit, THE SHRINKI 
WORLD. It is important for pupils to t 
lize that our Constitution guarantees fum 
mental rights to our citizens but requ 
them also to assume basic responsib til 
The work at this level is intended as foun 


tion for the understanding that cooperation 
between nations of the world is primarily 
dependent upon the extent to which each of 
us assumes his basic responsibilities to others. 


The unit on the UNITED NATIONS is a 
mere introduction to the organization which 
has as its goals, the establishment of world 
peace through cooperation, Along with the 
content of the Unit, SOME GREAT MEN 
AND WOMEN, which presents the stories of 
great men of the world, pupils are led to the 
realization that great men of different coun- 
tries have contributed to the development of 
basic values 


The Globe 


Understanding India and its relationship to 
the rest of the world requires a basic back- 
ground of information and ideas, not only 
about India. but about the world generally. 
This unit will help pupils to develop skills 
which must be used in acquiring this back- 
ground. The basic tools of the geographer 
are used extensively, Some of your pupils 
may find it difficult to use these tools. This 
is understandable, The content of the unit 
represents the first attempt to present the 
needed skills in an organized fashion. Subse- 
quent units in this class, as well as the geo- 
graphy syllabus in the middle stage, will give 
pupils the opportunity to further develop 
these skills. 


Unit: 


Sub-Unit I: Meaning of the Rotation 
and Revolution of the Earth 


Purposes 


In this sub-unit, the pupil is given the 
opportunity to grasp the difference between 
the earth’s rotation movement and its revo- 
lution around the sun. He begins to visualize 
for the first time, perhaps, the earth as a 
rotating, revolying sphere. In learning of the 


earth's rotating movement, he begins to use 
the terms North Pole and South Pole with 
more meaning. His study also brings him to 
understanding of the causes of night and 
day. 


The blackboard will be used extensively in 
this unit and a globe is practically indispen- 
sable. A slate globe on which chalk can be 
used in preferable. If a globe or a map of 
a globe is not available, your or your pupils 
could make one from a round clay pot or 
papier-mache’ on an earthen pot base. If 
the pupils make the globe, the placement of 
continents and oceans will give them good 
practice in identifying important features of 
the earth. It is suggested that you also _use 
models of objects with which the pupils are 
familier (e.g., toy motor car, truck, airplane, 
house, doll, ete.) as an introduction to the 
concept of scaling. 


Introduction of Unit 


Pupils will have some general ideas about 
the earth, its size, shape and relationship to 
the sun. (See Class IV, Unit: THE GLOBE,). 
They will also. however, have a number of 
questions about it. With a globe in your 
hands, begin to explore answers to their ques- 
tions. The content given in the textbook 
may be used to answer some of the ques- 
tions. Do not, however, refer the pupil to this 
material as yet. Let the answers, perhaps in- 
complete or inaccurate, come from the pupils. 
You will want, of course, to correct any 
gross misconceptions and you will want to 
supplement some of the information presen- 
ted in the textbook. 


For example, when discussing the earth’s 
size — something that is difficult for even 
adults to conceive — offer some meaningful 
comparisons not given in the textbook. Point 
out that it is 40,000 kilometres around the 
earth at the equator. Ask pupils to deseribe 
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the limits of a mile in terms of local land- 
marks. Ask them to visualize distances 10 
times as great, 100 times as great, 1000 times, 
95,000 times. You may also help pupils to 
calculate how long it would take a train to 
go round the earth, if it ran non-stop and 
at the rate of 100 kilometres an hour. 


Compare the earth with other planets. 
Jupiter, the largest of the planets, is more 
than a thousand times bigger than the earth. 
If we imagine the earth shrunk to the size 
of a pinhead, on the same scale the sun 
should be a sphere of 10 centimetres. Yet, if 
we travel a distance of some 800 kilometres, 
this’ distance is represented on the usual class 
globe by approximately half a centimetre. 


The textbook introduces the idea of the 
globe as a scaled model of the earth. Al- 
though the pupils may not be able to under- 
stand the arithmetical computations involved 
in scaling, they can understand that a globe, 
no matter what its size, will have an accu- 
rate representation of the relative size and 
shape of land masses, water, etc. You can 
clarify this idea by asking pupils to bring in 
models of objects with which they are fami- 
liar. A good toy motor car, house, truck or 
animal could be used. Study the model. Note 
that it has accurate representations of the 
various parts of the object in both size and 
shape. 

As the discussion about the earth, its size, 
shape, physical features and movement pro- 
ceeds, write all unanswered questions on the 
blackboard. These will be of two kinds. 
Those you have purposely left unanswered 
because you hope they will motivate pupils 
to read the textbook, and those for which 
you do not have the answer at the moment. 
Don’t become disturbed over the latter kind. 
Children are noted for their ability to ask 
perplexing and unanswerable questions. If 


the following questions are not in the list, you 
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should add some of them as your contribu- ' 
tion to the discussion: 
How did the earth come to be shaped 
like a ball? A 
Where is the highest mountain located? — 
Where is the deepest part of any ocean — 
located? f 
How can people living on the opposite” 
side of the earth keep from falling off? — 
What things can we observe that prove 
the earth is a sphere? i 
What causes the seasons? 4 
If the earth is always moving, why dont 
we feel as if we are moving when wei 
are standing still? 
Along with the questions, place the 
following new words on the blackboard: 


rotation pole 
revolution orbit 
axis tilt 

axle slant 


I leading 


Do not give definitions for these words of 
ask pupils to define them. Merely makel 
them acquainted with their pronunciation 
and spelling, pointing out that they will find 
them in the reading to be done. 


Your introductory discussion of the earth 
may have stimulated interest in our entire 
solar system. If it has, and particularly if 
your science and/or arts crafts programme 
is related to this unit, it would be profit- 
able to have pupils construct papier-mache 
models of the nine planets in the solar sy 
tem. Hang one model of each planet from 
the roof or ceiling of the classroom. ‘ 
will help pupils “see” the earth from another 
perspective. 

Ask pupils to study the relevant portion 
of the text. This may be given as a homi 
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assignment or pupils may be asked to do it 
during study time. In making the assign- 
‘ment, remind them to keep in mind the 
"questions new words on the black- 
board. 


Presentation of Content 

3 1, Rotation. the textbook and the 
illustrations given in it to introduce the 

phenomenon of day and night, You could 


and 


Use 


_ ing a candle or an electric lamp or a torch 
Close to a model of the earth. (Your room 


may have to be slightly dark for this 
demonstration). 
As the new words for this unit are used 


in your discussion, write them on the black- 
board along with the definition supplied or 
implied by pupils. In the demonstration- 
‘discussion of the phenomenon of day and 
night you will undoubtedly use such words 
as rotation, axis, axle, pole. Through this 
activity, lead the pupils to’ their own ans- 
_ wers to the question of what causes day and 
night, 


2. Revolution, Repeat the same kind of 


JUNE 21ST. 


"reinforce the text-book deseription by plac- 
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demonstration-discussion activity. An illus- 
tration similar to the one that follows may 
be helpful. 


If it is not provided in your textbook, 
draw it on the blackboard. You may 
demonstrate the earth’s revolution with a 
model or use some pupils to represent dif- 
ferent positions of the earth as it travels 
around the sun, 


Knowledge of the tilting of the earth is 
important to an understanding of the phe- 
nomenon of seasons, Be sure the pupils 
understand that the earth is tilted on its 
axis in the same amount and in the same 
direction as it travels around the sun. Even 
if they cannot recall the content of the text- 
book, knowledge of the position of the 
earth in relationship to the sun at different 
times during the year plus the knowledge 
that the earth is tilted on its axis will 
enable some pupils to conclude that the 
earth’s position has some relationship to sea- 
sons, Pupils will see that the South Pole is 
tipped toward the sun in December and 
away from it in June. They will see that 
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as the earth revolves around the sun from 
June to December, the length of the day 
near the South Pole increases, thereby pro- 
viding more direct sun light and a higher 
temperature for that area. Summer in that 
area is in December. Do not try to clarify 
the phenomenon of seasons for all the pupils 
at this time. This can be done more effi- 
ciently when additional information about 
the globe is presented. 


The thought of seeing the sun in the sky 
continuously from September 22 to March 22 
and having it rise and fall in a spiraling 
motion during that period of time, is usual- 
ly intriguing to pupils. Discuss this and 
then ask the pupils to describe the pheno- 
menon as it would appear at the North 
Pole, supplying the correct dates, 


The approximate time it takes the earth 
to revolve around the sun should be obvi- 
ous to most pupils. You may find it neces- 
sary to supplement the text's explanation 
of the way in which one-fourth of a day is 
recorded. 


Some way must be found to summarize the 
questions which were identified in introduc- 
ing the unit. Depending upon such factors 
as the time available, the ability of pupils 
to express the understandings noted under 
this unit in the syllabus, the need to empha- 
size writing skills, etc., you may choose one 
of the following suggestions: 


1. Chose some of the more able pupils 
in the class to submit a written report 
which presents the answers to the 
questions, 


Divide the class into working groups— 
about five or six pupils in each group 
—and divide the questions equally 
among the groups. Each group is to 
develop a written report of the find- 
ings. (In dividing the questions, you 


may wish to put them into rélated 
categories.) 


3. Ask pupils to prepare a pictorial res 


presentation of one or more questions, 


Sub-Unit Il: Use of Latitude and 
Longitude 


Purposes 

The introduction of latitude at this point 
enables the pupil to expand his understand- 
ing that the earth’s revolution around the = 
sun causes a change of seasons. This under- 
standing was introduced in the previous 
sub-unit and is reinforced when latitudes 
are used to describe the carth’s position in 
relationship to the direct or vertical rays of 
the sun. This sub-unit also introduces the 
word “equator.” Pupils are led to an under- 
standing that the equator is an imaginary 
circular line which divides the carth into 
two equal hemispheres — northern and 
southern, 


Geographers, pupils learn, use more ima- 
ginary lines — latitudes and longitudes —to 
assist in finding places on the globe or map 
The more lines used, the more accurate are 
their descriptions of location, Since place 
ment on the surface of the earth can also 
be a predominant factor in influencing 
climate, these imaginary lines become it 
portant in describing climatic differences 
The sub-unit is concluded with exercise 
designed to help pupils locate continents 
oceans and important seas. In addition, 
pupils will be helped to develop the skill 
computing distances from the equator for 4 
selected number of places. 


Introduction 


Take a blank globe, a 
model or a clay bowl which does not have 
lines of latitude or longitude or continents 
outlined on it, place the point of your 


papier-mache 
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cil, somewhere on it and ask a pupil to 
describe its location. At best, he will des- 
cribe the location of the point in very 
general terms. Draw a horizental line 
around the globe, somewhere near the cen- 
tre and a vertical line joining the North 
and South Pole. Place the point of your 
pencil in the same position as before. Now 
ask pupils to describe the location of the 
pencil’s point. Try to get a description that 
will use the lines as reference points. 
Emphasizing the utility of latitude and lon- 
citude lines is one way of introducing this 
unit. You may want to try your own 
introduction, 


Presentation of Content 


l. Latitude lines, The ideas presented 
in the text may prove to be difficult for a 
number of your pupils. Therefore, delay 
the reading assignment until you have com- 
pleted a preliminary presentation through 
class discussion. (This might take two or 
three periods.) 


With the introduction presented above, 
you may move directly into a consideration 
of latitude lines by labelling the circle 
drawn around the globe halfway between 
the North and South Poles at the equator. 


If you have not been able to improvise a 
globe, use the simple drawing found below 
to locate places in the Northern and South- 
ern Hemispheres. 


The description for location (Y) would be 
almost the same as the description offered 
for location (Z). Some pupils will see im- 
mediately that it becomes necessary to have 
more aids (lines) in order to locate places 
more accurately or exactly. Consequently, 
geographers have drawn a number of circles 
or lines parallel to the equator. 


At this point, illustrate parallel and non- 
parallel lines on the blackboard. Ask 
children to study them and give their own 
definition of parallel lines. Eventually 
through questioning and refinement of defi- 
nitions, pupils may be led to a definition of 
latitude lines similar to the following: “Lines 
drawn parallel to the equator and used to 
measure distance north and south of the 
equator are called latitude lines.” 


In addition to the illustration found in the 
text, place the following illustrations on the 
blackboard in sequence. (Page 118) 


Pupils must be introduced to the fact that 
our numbering system uses the degree (°) 
as a unit for measuring arcs and that there 
are 360° in a circle. Ask children to indicate 
the number of degrees in a half circle and 
quarter circle. Latitude lines placed on the 
globe are given a name in accordance with 
their placement on the are formed by the 
curvature of the earth as you travel from the 
equator to either the North or South Pole. 


The last of the three illustrations cited 
helps pupils to see that parallels in the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres which have 
the same degree of latitude designation are 
equally distant from the equator. If a wall 
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map is available, ask pupils to find the ap- 
proximate latitude of some important places. 
Ask them to give the distance in degrees 
between 40°N and 40°S, 56°N and 49°S, ete. 


At this point, you may want to assign the 
reading in the text. This will be a review of 
your presentation and an introduction to 
longitude lines. Throughout this introduc- 
tion to content, new and difficult words 
should be written on the blackboard. Such 
a list would probably include; latitude, equa- 
tor, parallel lines, are, degree, hemisphere 
Pronunciation, spelling and definitions could 
be presented. The following words would 
be presented in the reading assignment and 
should also be written on the blackboard: 
minutes, vertical, equinoxes, longitudes, prime 
meridians 


meridian, and 


In the assigned reading, the fact that 
degree of latitude represents a distance of 
about 111 Km 


No. 11 and 12 which appear in the suggested 


is presented Questions 
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evaluation for this unit will give pupils prac 
tice in computing the distance of vai cities 
from the equator. The text also »duces 
the idea that at times we need to more 
accurate in locating places, and gí raphers 
have, therefore, divided a degre« to 60 
equal parts, called minutes. In addition to 
the illustration in the text, the following illus- 
tration placed on the blackboard will be 
helpful in giving pupils practice in writing 
the latitude of a place that is located between 
degrees. Ask them to describe the location 
of points A, B, and C 

Children need this understanding order 
to “fix” the knowledge that, in such ca we 
write the degree that is closest to the equator 
and then add the minutes 

The illustration in the textbook nts 
four main positions of the earth as it revolves 


around the sun and as viewed from the sum 
In addition to introducing the of cer- 


tain latitude lines this illustration identifies 
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the area in which the sun’s vertical rays (rays 


directly overhead) are concentrated. Given 
enough time, pupils who understand the full 
significance of the illustration can deduce 
that the midday sun is seen relatively high 
in the day (vertical rays) in the low-number- 
ed latitudes and relatively low in the sky 
(slanting rays) in the high-numbered lati- 
tudes. The relationship between this fact 
and temperature in the high and low- 
numbered latitudes can be demonstrated by 
the use of a magnifying glass and some 
paper. A magnifying glass can converge the 
sun's rays into a small area and cause paper 
to burn. A dispersal of the sun’s rays (slant- 
ing rays) results in lower temperatures. 


This newly acquired knowledge of the 
effect of the sun’s rays on the surface of the 
earth plus knowledge gained in the previous 
unit regarding the position of the earth in 
relation to the sun on certain dates, should 
help pupils to extend their understanding 
that the tilt of the earth on its axis in the 
_ Same amount and in the same direction as it 


travels around the sun causes a change of 
seasons. 


2. Meridian and Longitudes. In discussing 
“prime meridian,” you may quickly review 
the early history of “sea-going” countries and 
ask pupils to guess which cities in those 
countries were used as. “prime meridian 
cities.” You might also emphasize the bene- 
fits derived from the decision to use one 
country’s prime meridian for the whole of 
the world. 


As in the case with latitude lines, a simple 
illustration such as the one given below will 
be very helpful to the pupil’s understanding 
of the relationship between degrees and 
minutes. Ask pupils to describe as many 
locations as you deem necessary. 


Practice exercises provided in the text 
will prove helpful in developing the habit 
of writing latitudes first. 


Knowledge of the use of latitude and 
longitude lines makes possible the more ac- 
curate location of continents, oceans and 
important seas. Use this knowledge in ask- 
ing pupils to locate the continents as well 
as the seas noted in the syllabus, ‘This 
knowldge will be reinforced in units which 
follow: 


This unit does not deal with the relation- 
ship between longitude and time. Conse- 
quently, questions dealing with the effect 
of travelling east or west on the time of 
the day, the number of time zones in the 
world, the differences in distances between 
times zones at the equator and near the 
poles, the differences between sun time and 
local time, and the effect of the internation- 
al date line have not been included. How- 
ever, interested, more able pupils may wish 
to pursue these topics further. 


In order to stimulate interest in this 
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further study, you might pose the following 
question to the entire class: “A man in 
Delhi placed a phone call to his friend 
living in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., Connec- 
tions for his call were completed at 
8.30 a.m. on Thursday. His friend was just 
finishing his dinner at 8.00 p.m. on Wednes- 

_ day when the call came through. How can 
you explain the fact that this friend has just 
finished dinner on the day before the phone 
call was placed?” 


Those who have the time and ability 
would want to use the materials you have 
available to answer these and other such 
questions. 


Sub-Unit III: Important Factors 
Influence Climate 


This unit provides an introduction to the 
factors which influence climate. The con- 
tent presented should strengthen the pupils’ 
realization that distance from the equator 
will influence temperature as well as help 
him to develop an understanding of the 
interrelationship between rainfall and direc- 
tion of wind, nearness to large bodies of 
water, and land masses of high altitude. 


Knowledge of the way in which various 
factors influence climate leads to the gene- 
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ralization that there are differences 
climate of’ different places on the earth's 
surface. The content of the unit, LIFE OF 
PEOPLE IN SOME OTHER PARTS OF 
THE WORLD, gives further support to this 
generalization. This unit is also used as 
the means through which you can deter- — 
mine whether pupils are sufficiently familiar 
with the location of continents, oceans and 
some important divisions of the world 
according to climatic conditions. (See A-L 
and A-5 of syllabus for Class V). 
Introduction 

One way to introduce the unit is to 
initiate a discussion on the climate of the 
locality. The daily weather report offered 
by the local paper would be a good starting 
point. Such a discussion could lead into @ 
number of considerations, You might, for 
example, ask why the area is subject to long 
periods of drought or heavy rainfall, if 
investigation proves this to be the case. If 
you are located in an area where crops are 
watered through irrigation, you might 
pupils to trace the source of this water. 

A somewhat more dramatic way of intro 
ducing the unit would be to place two pans 
of water on the ledge of the window, Or 
another suitable place, three or four days 
prior to starting the unit. One pan wot 
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be covered and the other uncovered. Each 
day, you might ask one pupil to record the 
level of the water in the pans. Such « 
procedure should stimulate a number of 
questions including the one, “What hap- 
pened to the water’? 


New words introduced in this unit include 
altitude, currents, gulf, Place these words 
on the blackboard and pronounce them for 
the pupils. Also indicate that pupils will be 
required to define them at the end of this 
unit. 


Presentation of Content 


An understanding of the relationship be- 
tween rainfall, direction of wind, and near- 
ness to large bodies of water, is one of the 
major goals of this unit, The material in 
the text emphasizes this relationship. You 
can support this emphasis through a total 
class question-discussion period held after 
pupils have read the text material. (The 
reading assignment could be made as a 
homework assignment and/or a silent read- 
ing assignment for study time provided 
during the school day.) 


The should be 


covered: 


following questions 


What is wind? (Pupils can best under- 
stand the phenomenon of wind as the 
“rushing in” of cool air to take the 
place of rising warm air.) 


Present as many explanations as possi- 
ble of the source of water carried by 
winds as presented in the illustration 
of the water-cycle in the text-book. 
(These explanations should be asked for 
while pupils are looking at the illustra- 
tion and may therefore be based solely 
upon inferences or guesses made from 
the facts presented in the illustration. 
The inferences and guesses should, be 
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encouraged regardless of obvious 
errors.) 
Why are ocean currents sometimes 


referred to as rivers in the sea? 


Why is it colder on mountain tops even 
though you are closer to the sun, the 
earth’s source of heat? 


A study of the factor influencing the 
climate in our own country has been chosen 
because the location and physical features 
of our country offer the best opportunity to 
learn of the relationship of these various 
factors. Supplement the information in the 
textbook by a general discussion of the 
climatic conditions in various parts of our 
country and a consideration of the reasons 
for these conditions. 


Below you will find the approximate 
annual rainfall tor various locations through- 
out the world. Have pupils locate these 
places on the globe and/or map and attempt 
to list the factors which influence rainfall 
in the area, (Remember, this is a learning 
experience and the exercise should not be 
used for rating purposes. The map or globe 
may not provide sufficient information for 
a complete answer in each case.) 


Place Approx. annual 
rainfall 
J. Assam, India Over 100 inches 
2. Amazon valley, 
South America 80-100 inches 
3. Saudi Arabia Less than 5 inches 


South-western coastline 

of Norway 60-80 inches. 

The material in the textbook identifies 
some of the important climatic regions of 
the world. Pupils should locate these 
regions along with oceans on an outline 
map. 
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If individual outline maps are not avail- 
able, place an outline of the world’s land 
masses on the blackboard and have pupils 
label important climatic regions and oceans. 
Evaluation: The Globe 

The following questions should be modi- 
fied to fit the peculiar needs of your pupils. 


(Answers are given in parentheses in most 
cases.) 


1. The earths movement on its axis 
is called . (rotation) 
2. Because of ——, we experience day 


and night. (rotation.) 

3. How long does it take the earth to 
revolve around the sun? (3654 days) 

4. Why is the North Pole slanted to- 
wards the sun during a certain period 
and slanted away from the sun at 
another time? (The earth’s axis re- 
mains parallel to its previous posi- 
tions as it travels around the sun.) 


5. Another name for lines of longitude 


Pas . (Meridian) 
6. Latitude lines measure distances from 
the (Equator) 


7. At which place does the sun rise first, 
Bombay or Calcutta? (Calcutta.) 

8. Will the low/or high-numbered lati- 
tudes have more vertical sun rays? 
(Low) 

9. Why is there an “extra” day in the 

month of February, (29 days instead 

of 28) every four years? (Because the 
earth takes 3654 days to go around 
the sun, and our calendar provides 

for only 365 when February has 28 

days.) 

Give the correct date (s) for each of 

the following statements: 


(a) The Southern Hemisphere has the 
most hours of day light on : 
(December 22) 

(b) The sun is directly overhead at 
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the Tropic of Capricorn on——, 7 
(December 22) J 

ll. Delhi is approximately 29°N latitude, 
How far is it from the equator? 
(29 x 110=3190 Km.) i 

12. Identify the major factors influencing 
climate in your State. 
Unit: Life of People in some other 
parts of the World 


This unit mtroduces the pupil to the way ~ 
in which people live in seven representative i 
areas of the world. The content is rather < 
extensive, but not exhaustive, since much 
can be written about food, clothing, shelter, 
crops, and other aspects of life in various 
parts of the world. It is important, there 
fore, that pupils may not be led to think 4 
that all people in the particular part of the < 
world under study, live in the way describ 
ed in the textbook, Generalizations of this 
kind are invalid not only because the infor- 
mation in the textbook is incomplete but 
also because economic and social factors 
which affect the way people live are con- 
stantly changing. What may be considered ~ 
as an accurate description of life in an area 
today may be totally inaccurate 10 or 16 
years from now. Also, the rate at which 
these changes are taking place varies consid- 
erably between locations that are relatively 
close to one another, For example, to dis- 
cuss life in a village located in the hot, wet 
forests of the Congo basin without being 
aware of life in the near-by city of Stanley- 
ville could be misleading. 


Therefore, despite the fact that your 
pupils will be interested in the details 
about people and the way they live, the 
primary purposes of this unit are to empha- 
size the following: 

(i) Similarities and differences in the 

way people live are due in part to 


such factors as climate, natural 
vegetation, and physical features of 
the area. 


(ii) All people have certain basic needs. 

(iii) People satisfy some of these needs 
by making good use of the resources 
find around them. 

(iv) Very often people living in one part 


of the world are dependent on 
others living in another part of the 
world for goods and services. 


(v) Different ways of life add variety 
and richness to our world. 


Some General Suggestions 

The similarity of the sub-units makes it 
possible to develop a number of activities 
which could be used throughout the entire 
unit. This will help pupils to appreciate 
the purposes of the sub-units more readily 
and also develop a continuity which other- 
wise night be missing. 


You might, for example, prepare the 
pupils for this unit by asking them to ima- 
gine they are about to take a worldwide trip 
which will make it possible to visit seven 
different parts of the world. With the assist- 
ance of a map of the world, locate the seven 
areas described in the textbook; namely, the 
desert lands of Arabia; the hot, wet forests of 
the Congo basin; the grasslands of Argentina, 
the cold land of Iceland; the forests of 


Location 
Hot, desert lands 


Hot, wet forests o. 
Congo basin 


LIFE IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Western Canada; Japan; and the monsoon 
land of South China. 


Knowledge of some of the world’s sea and 
air routes would be helpful as you discuss 
the best possible way of travelling between 
these places. You may wish to use some of 
the map work and information found in 
the next unit, THE SHRINKING WORLD. 
You could, in fact, decide to study that unit 
before attempting to introduce pupils to the 
life of people in various parts of the world. 


Once you decide on the mode of travel 
and the route you will use, you could 
divide the class into seven groups, assigning 
each group the responsibility of obtaining 
additional information on each of the areas 
to be studied. Each group could present 
its findings at the time their area is under 
study by the entire class. You could also 
use this procedure to reduce the amount of 
time spent on the entire unit, if this seems 
advisable or necessary, since intensive study . 
on one portion of the unit by a part of the 
class could reduce the time needed to cover 
the entire unit. 


Since each of these units will highlight 
such aspects of living as food, clothing, re- 
ligion, shelter, occupations and recreational 
pursuits, you could develop a large chart 
on which simple descriptive phrases for 
each of these factors would be recorded for 
each area under study. Suggested headings 
for the chart are given below: 
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Make the chart large enough so that it 
can be easily read by all in the class and 
assign pupils the responsibility of adding 
the needed information. Upon completion 
of the chart, you could ask pupils to note 
similarities and differences and to explain 
them where possible, in terms of geogra- 
phical factors. This could be the basis of 
an interesting discussion or you could use 
this as an examination at the end of the 
unit. If it is used as an examination, make 
it possible for pupils to use the informa- 
tion on the chart, Ratings should be based 
on pupils’ ability to explain similarities and 
differences and not on their ability to recall 
the specifics of food, clothing, shelter used 
in various parts of the world. 


The textbook provides a complete descrip- 
tion of one game which is popular with 
the boys and/or girls of each area. Your 
pupils may want to try all or some of these 
games during their recreation period. If 
this is not provided in the textbook you 
may consult some reference book. 


With assistance from you, some of your 
more able pupils may attempt to write a 
play about their counterparts in one or 
more of the lands under study. Their play 
would feature some of the information pre- 
sented in the sub-units and would be an 


interesting culminating activity for the 

entire unit. 

Sub-Unit I: Desert Lands of Saudi 
Arabia 

Purposes 


This sub-unit emphasizes the influence of 
climate on the way people live. The heat 
and lack of rain in this area dramatically 
affect the working habits of the people, 
their clothing, the way they farm, the food 
they eat, and the animals they use. It also 
stresses the interdependence of people liv- 


ing within the same country 2s well as t 
interdependence of people living in diffe 
ent countries. ‘ 


Introduction 

In this sub-unit as well as in those wi 
follow, we will assume that two sugges 
noted above under the heading “Some 
ral Suggestions,” will be followed: (1) 
class will be asked to take an imagina 
trip to the various parts of the world; 
(2) the class will be divided into s 
groups, each assigned to do intensive Wi 
in one of the geographical areas und 
study. 


If these suggestions are followed, the ne 
for separate introductions for each sub-ui 
is eliminated and the procedures for O 
izing classroom discussion and activiti 
will be centered around the work of t 
small study groups. 


Therefore, assuming you have decided 6 
the kind of transportation you will use, thi 
route to be taken, and the at 
dates you will reserve for each stop, pose 
the following questions: 


What kind of clothing should we 
with us? If we were travelling 
different time of the year, would W 
take different clothing? Why? 
What small gift should we take £o 
some children we might meet? 
What kinds of photographs or picture 
of our country might they be interesti 
in seeing? 

The pupils may want to change 
replies to these questions at the conclusi 
of the unit. In any case, keep a record 0 
their responses and note any changes whit 
come from further study. 


The following words found in the 
word list at the end of the sub-unit al 
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defined in the text. Help pupils to pro- 
nounce them correctly before assigning the 
reading: 


Bedouins clan 
nomads tribe 
tributaries oasis 


Also, before making the reading assign- 
ment for the entire class, use a globe or the 
map in the book to help pupils locate 
Saudi Arabia. Note the route taken from 
Bombay to Riyadh. Note the names of the 
bodies of water on either side of the 
country. Note also that the Tropic of 
Cancer practically splits the country into 
two equal parts. It would be wise to 
review that portion of Unit I which covers 
the position of the earth with relation to 
the sun at various times of year. At about 
noon on June 21 the North Pole slants as 
much as it can toward the sun, making the 
sun directly overhead at that time in the 
centre of Saudi Arabia. 


Assign to the entire class only that por- 
tion of the textbook covering the “Desert 
Lands of Saudi Arabia.” Give the group 
selected to study this area intensively the 
responsibility of filling in the chart on 
which you will record salient facts about 
life in various parts of the world. (See 
“Some General Suggestions.”) You could 
ask each member of this group to prepare 
a one- or two-paragraph summary on one 
aspect of life ‘to be studied; ie., food, 
clothing, shelter, religion. (Additional books 
on these topics would be very helpful. 
Contact nearby libraries and write to the 
Saudi Arabia Embassy in Delhi at the fol- 
lowing address: 6 Tilak Marg, Delhi-1.) 


In addition, ask pupils to study that portion 
of the textbook which covers the geographi- 
cal area they are to study intensively. This 
will make it possible for them to help others 


when the entire class studies that portion of 
the unit. 


Presentation 


Ask each member of the group studying 
Saudi Arabia to present his brief report. 
Pupils will have a tendency to report facts 
and information as presented in the textbook. 
As they present their reports, therefore, direct 
the discussion towards the following em- 
phases: 


l. The textbook describes the life of two 
groups of people living in Saudi Arabia, 
the farmer and the Bedouin. Are there 
people in our country whose way of life 
is similar to the way these people live? 
Who are they? 


2, In what ways is the modern school in 
Saudi Arabia both similar and different 
from our school? 


3. In what ways is the bazaar of the Arabian 
village much like the bazaar in an In- 
dian village? 


4. What is the religion of people in Saudi 
Arabia? Are there people in our coun- 
try who follow the same religion? How 
is Ramzan observed in India? 


5. The Bedouins often come to a village 
to trade hide and wool for dates and 
wheat and sometimes they also sell 
animals. How does \this help both the 
villager and the Bedouin? 


6. Much of Saudi Arabia’s oil is sold to 
other countries. How does Saudi Ara- 
bia benefit from this? 


7. Note the way life in Saudi Arabia is 
similar to the life of certain people in 
our country. Why does this similarity 
exist? 
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Sub-unit IT: Lile of the People in the 
Hot, Wet Forests of the Congo Basin 


Purposes 


Through this sub-unit, you can place em- 
phases upon the understandings that people 
have the same basic needs regardless of where 
and how they live. The need for shelter and 
food is particularly apparent as the pupils 
learn how the people of the Congo forests 
clear an area for farming and then abandon 
the area within a few years. This information 
can also be used to help pupils to understand 
how wiser use of resources could change 
living patterns. 


Presentation 


Haye pupils open the textbook to the map 
of Africa. Ask the following questions: 


Is any part of Africa as far north of the 
equator as your home? 


What oceans are on either side of Africa? 


What are the chief occupations of the 
people living in the Congo basin? 


By studying the map, ean you tell us why 
the people of Egypt and Europe knew 
very little about Central Africa until 
recently? 


Since the pupils in the group assigned the 
task of studying this unit intensively have al- 
‘ready read the textbook, ask them to share 
their reactions to the following questions with 
the entire class: 


Which of the words in the word list at 
the end of the sub-unit were difficult to 
understand? Are there any you need 
help with? 


What were some of the most interesting 
things you discovered about the Congo 
basin? 


If you had the chance to help someone 
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plan a trip to this area, what would you 
have him investigate further? 


In addition, ask the students to select three < 
or four members of the group to present a — 
discussion centred around the following 
questions: 


Why do farmers of the Congo forests i 
abandon their farms after three or four © 
years? 


If science could solve the problems which 
make it necessary for the Congolese far — 
mer to move periodically, what advant- 
ages, if any, would he enjoy if he farm- 
ed one piece of land continuously? 


Why doesn’t the Congo farmer wory ~ 
about storing food over long periods of 
time? 

What foods consumed in the Congo 
forests are very common in our country? — 
If the wood Congolese use in building 
their houses rots easily, and the mud ~ 
plaster is washed away by heavy rains, 
why dont these people use other 
materials to build their houses? 


Why aré some houses built on stilts? 


If you lived in the Congo would you — 
rather be a hunter and fisherman or a — 
farmer? Why? 


Does India import anything from the — 
Congo forests? ; 


The materials needed to make a model of à 
Congo village are readily available in most — 
areas. The children assigned this area of 
study could construct one, giving particular — 
attention to similarities and differences be — 
tween the Congo village houses and those 
found in villages in your locality or in other — 
parts of our country. $ 


——— 


Sub-unit IM: The Grasslands of 
Argentina 


' Purposes 


_ The textbook describes life on an “estan- 

cia”—a large estate which has its origins in 
the way in which land was offered to settlers 
many years ago—and on the much smaller 
tenant farms which are a more recent develop- 
ment. This will help pupils to understand the 
influence of history or what happened a 
long time ago on present patterns of living. 
How recent technological developments 
change the nature and purpose of farming 
will also be emphasized as pupils learn about 
the cattle industry of Argentina and the de- 
pendence of many people who live in Europe 
upon the products of that industry. 


Presentation 

Argentina will be the only area studied 
which is located in the Southern hemisphere. 
Therefore, take this opportunity to review 
some of the material presented in Unit I. 
With the aid of a globe or map, ask pupils 
to identify the winter months in Argentina. 
Have them guess during which months crops 
would be harvested. Identify the mountain 
range which is found in western Argentina 
and note the long, narrow shape of the coun- 
try. Also compare its terrain with that of 
` North America and the rest of South America. 
Note that both North and South America 
have a high range of mountains in the west, 
a low range of mountains in the east, and 
great plains in between, running from North 
to South. Ask pupils to find a country or 
countries in the northern hemisphere that 
would have approximately the same climate 
as Argentina. 


The following words are defined and ‘elab- 
orated upon in the text: pato, bola, gaucho, 
_ pampas, mate and emphanadas. Ask mem- 

bers of the group studying Argentina to 


define them for the class. Also ask these 
pupils to describe two or three things about 
the way of life in the grasslands. which 
differs from their way of life. 


This discussion should stimulate interest in 
the textbook assignment. Give the assign- 
ment to the entire class, asking the group 
assigned this topic for special study to arrange 
a series of questions that can be used to guide 
the discussion of the textbook material. Ask 
the group to select one of its members to lead 
the entire class in discussion. You may find 
it necessary to supplement the discussion in 
order to emphasize the following under- 
standings: 


1. As is the case with other countries in 
South America, many ideas and ways of 
life found in Argentina were brought to 
that country by the people from Spain 
and Portugal who first settled in the 
area. a 

2. Most of the people of Argentina live in 
cities, but more than 80 per cent of its 
exports come from its ranches and farms. - 


3. The development of refrigeration cars 
changed cattle production purposes in 
Argentina from production of hides and 
tallow to meat for Britain and other 
European countries, 


4. With this change in the use of cattle, 
grasslands are being used to grow alfalfa 
-and com for cattle feed, large ranches 
are being divided into smaller farms of 
200 to 300 acres, and pastures are being 
fenced ‘in. } 

5. Even though the flat land of the pampas 
made it easy to build roads, until recently 
the road system was not highly develop- 
ed because of the scarcity of rock and 


gravel. 
6. The pampas is considered to be among 
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the finest ranching and farming area in 

- the world because its deep fertile soil 
has been enriched by the wild grasses 
that grew on it for centuries, 


Sub-unit IV: The Cold Land 
of Iceland - 


Purposes 

This sub-unit emphasizes the relationship 
between latitude and climatic conditions and 
the effect this has on the life of people. 
The availability of certain foods and its 
relationship to diet and the importance of 
trade is also presented. 


Presentation 


Because the last stop on your trip was 
Argentina, you will approach Iceland from 
the south, probably by way of North Amer- 
ica. However, a globe can be used to good 
advantage in showing the more direct air 
route from Delhi to Moscow to Norway 
and then on to Reykjavik. 


Note the relationship of Iceland to the 
biggest island in the world, Greenland. Take 
this opportunity to present the following 
facts about Greenland: 


Its northern-most point is nearer the 
North Pole than any other land. 


Most of the island is covered by a sheet 
of ice, and in the centre, this ice is more 
than one mile deep. 


“Only 20 to 25 thousand people live on 
the Island, their homes along the rocky 
shore. 


There are no farms or forests and the 
people live on the products of the sea. 


With this background on Greenland, ask 
pupils to “guess” whether the same facts 
would be true for Iceland. Note Iceland's 
proximity to the Arctic Circle and its posi- 
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tion in relationship to Greenland. This maj 
help pupils come to a decision on your qué 
tion. Also this geographical orientation 
help them “guess” about the length of 
summer and winter seasons and the lengt 
of daylight hours during those sessons. 
may be necessary to review portions of Un 
[ in order to explain these things.) 


Give the reading assignment from the text 
book and ask the group making a specii 
study of Iceland to write a letter receive 
from an imaginary friend living in Iceland 
The letter should describe the difference an 
similarity in the life of people in India am 
Iceland. i 


The highlights of the textbook mate a 
are as follows: 


—Meaning of the word Reykjavik 
—The way in which homes are heate 
in the capital 
—The layout of a typical farmhouse 
— À typical meal eaten by a farmer © 
—No railway transportation availabley 


The discussion of the lesson should centi 
around the letter from the imaginary friem 
as well as the differences in the life of peopl 
living in Greenland and Iceland. 


Sub-unit V: The Forests of 
Western Canada 


Purposes 


All the sub-units identify the occupation 
found in the various parts of the world unde 
study, but this sub-unit places emphas 
upon the workers of Western Canada, pat 
cularly the forest workers. Pupils of th 
age are usually attracted to the kinds ‘ 
tasks these workers perform because of th 
adventure and uniqueness associated 
them. This interest can be used to Né 
pupils to gain some understanding of 


unique occupations of people living in forest 
areas, the way technological advances have 
changed the nature of these occupations, 
and the importance of these occupations to 
the welfare of other people. 


Occupations found in forest areas require 
a good deal of physical exertion as well as 
skill and knowledge. This sub-unit, there- 
fore, can also be used to emphasize the dig- 
nity of all kinds of labour as well as the 
complexity of tasks which, to the casual and 
uninformed observer, appears to be simple 
and menial. 


Pupils are also introduced to modem 
methods and tools used by fishermen and 
forest workers. They learn why man should 
practise discretion and good judgment in his 
use of natural resources. 


Presentation 

Using the map provided in the textbook, 
continue your round-the-world trip, ap- 
proaching Canada through Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland became a part of Canada in 
1949. When the rest of Canada chose to 
become an independent nation, Newfound- 
land chose to remain a colony of Great Bri- 
tain. In 1949, it joined Canada and Saint 
John became the capital of the province 
which has an area on the mainland called 
Labrador. 


The distance from Newfoundland to 
Vancouver Island off the west coast is ap- 
proximately 6500 Km. The distance from 
from the Arctic Ocean to the United States 
border is over 4800 Km. Compare the area 
of Canada—1,00,48,922 Sq. Km. with India’s 
area of approximately 32,76,141 Sq Km. 
Then note the difference in population, 
Canada slightly less than 2,00,00,000 and our 
country with approximately 45,00,00,000. 
= pupils the pupils the following ques- 
ions: 


Why are there so few people in Canada 
as compared with India? (The climate 
and the relative accessibility of land in the 
two countries will probably be mentioned). 

What differences would you expect in 
the size of cities and the density of popu- 
lation generally? 

Which of the two countries will prob- 
ably have the greatest rate of in 
the future? (Answers to -this should be 
accompanied with qualifying remarks such 
as: “If they learn how to make people 
comfortable in cold climates, perhaps—.” 
“If we can produce more foods, perhaps 
__—.” “If our efforts at family planning 
are successful, our country wi = 
The more insightful pupil may note that 
the rate of growth may be almost identical, 
but the number of additional people in 
India will be greater). 

Ask pupils in the group assigned to study 
this sub-unit intensively to trace on the map 
that portion of Canada which the textbook 
deals with. Ask each member of the group 
to report one thing they learned about this 
area that was most interesting to them, Some 
of the most interesting information presented 
in this sub-unit is related to the story of sal- 
mon fishing on the west coast of Canada. 
Ask the group to present that story in a 
visual and oral presentation which features 
the life-cycle of the salmon. 

The textbook makes the distinction be- 
tween a subsistence worker—one who 
labours merely to satisfy his own needs 
directly—and a commercial worker. In 
making the reading assignment of the entire 
class, ask the pupils to classify forest work- 
ers of present-day Western Canada into sub- 
sistence and commercial workers and place 
workers of their own locality into the same 
classification. This should be helpful in 
understanding the results of technological 
advances and the extent to which the way 
of life in their own locality has been affected 


by these advances. 
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After the pupils read the textbook assign- 
ment, have a discussion in which the follow- 
ing questions are asked: 


Why are forests important to man? 
(They help prevent floods and soil ero- 


sion, provide recreation for many people, | 


supply lumber, provide jobs, give shelter 
to animals and birds.) 


Use the forest map in the class and 
identify the major forest areas of the world. 
Note that almost one-half of the world’s 
forests are in the tropics. However rela- 
tively little logging is done in these areas. 
Why is this so? (Logging in the tropics 
is difficult because of lack of transporta- 
tion, thick undergrowth, water-soaked 
ager and the relatively slow current of 

e rivers. ) 


Using the maps at the back of the text- 
book, determine why the climate in British 
Columbia is relatively mild and in eastern 
Canada much colder, Also, why does the 
forest in British Columbia have abundant 
rain? (Give pupils ample time to arrive 
at the answers. In fact, rather than pre- 
sent the answers if they are not forthcom- 

- ing immediately, give this question as a 
-home assignment. (Answer: Proximity 
to the Pacific Ocean and the warm Japan- 
ese currents as well as the high Rocky Mts. 
which catch the warm winds of the Ocean 
and cause rain as they rise, are primarily 
responsible.) ‘This activity may be under- 
taken by brighter boys and girls. 


What facts about logging operations in 
British Columbia are directly related to the 
climate of the area? (Trees are large, 50 
to 60 metres tall and unusual ones from 70 
to 100 metres with a 2 to 3 metres dia- 
meter. In most places, logging is done 
throughout the year). 


List the occupations described in the 
textbook. What kinds of skills and know- 
ledge are required by these workers? (The 
occupations described in the textbook 
should be listed. Skills and knowledge 
required by workers performing these 
tasks must be inferred since the textbook 
does not present this information directly. 


For example, the textbook describes. 
work of those who select and cut the t 
From this description pupils may 

that these workers must have knowle 
of the various kinds of trees found in 
area; they must estimate their age; 

must also know how to maintain and mi 
simple repairs on the equipment used; 
must be skilled in cutting and felling 
so that surrounding trees are not dame 
etc. These kinds of inferences may 
be made with respect to the other fores 
occupations. ) 


Review the response to your home asi 
signment regarding subsistence and 
mercial workers. In the process, 
pupils to state the chief differences 
ween the way a subsistence worker 
forms his task and the way a comme 
worker operates. (A commercial wo 
uses improved processes and tools 
result in greater production. ) 


Why has it been necessary to conse 
our national resources? (With the us 
better tools and techniques and_ incre 
demand, production is increased and o 
natural resources become less plen 
We must learn to use national reso 


wisely so that enough will be available for 
future needs.) 


Why is paper costly in India? (Ba 
ingredient in most paper is wood pulp andi 
India does not have an abundance Of 
forests. ) p 


Why do we manufacture paper from 
bamboo pulp and the pulp of the sugai 
cane? (Our need for paper is great, the 
supply of wood is relatively small, 4 
bamboo and sugar cane pulp are pleni 


Why was knowledge of the life-cvcle oF 
a salmon important in constructing dams’ 
control the flow of water in west 
Canada? (Improperly constructed 
would restrict the passage of salmon, an 
thereby make it impossible for them t 
travel inland to lay their eggs. This woul 
restrict and finally eliminate the availabile 
ity of salmon to commercial fishermen.) 


Sub-unit VI: Japan 


Purposes 

The Japanese islands, only 3,79,927 sq. Km. 
and relatively poor in natural resources, 
support a population of 9,33,00,000. The 
island economy described in this sub-unit 
makes it possible to stress the understanding 
that people living in various regions of the 
world are dependent upon others for many 
goods and services. The factors which have 


` contributed to Japan's rise as one of the 


world’s great industrial nations within a rela- 
tively short span of time are also stressed. 


With approximately one-half of the people 
depending upon trade and manufactures for 
a living and the other one-half on farming, 
it will be possible to contrast a rural way 
of life with an urban pattern of living within 
the same country and to note the effect of 
technological change on each. 


Presentation 
Use a globe to point out two air routes 


from the west coast of Canada to Japan. 
(From Seattle; Washington, U.S.A. direct to 


Japan and from Seattle, Washington to, 


Hawaii, U.S.A., and then on to Japan). You 
could review the effect of the curvature of 
the carth upon distances by asking pupils to 
use pieces of string to measure the routes 
and compare the length of string required 
for each. In making this trip, you cross the 
International Date Line. You may want to 
use this occasion to introduce or review the 
effect on recording time’ when crossing this 


_ line from east to west. Do this only if you 


think some pupils will benefit from this 


_ explanation. 


With the aid of a globe, ask pupils to ans- 
wer the following questions: 


At approximately what longitude is the 
capital city of Japan located? (140°E.) 


Name the important bodies of water 
which surround the Japanese islands. 
(Pacific Ocean, Sea of Japan, East China 
Sea.) 

Is there any part of our country at ap- 
proximately the same latitude as the four 
major Japanese islands? (The southern- 
most of the four, Kyashu and Shikaku and 
a portion of Honshu island are about at 
the same latitude as the States of Punjab 
and Jammu-Kashmir. Point out, however, 
that the long chain of Japanese islands ex- 
tend more than 1500 kilometres from north 
to south.) $ 

What kind of climate would you find on 
the main islands of Japan? (Ask pupils 
to compare with major cities in India. 
Keep a record of responses and check their 
accuracy when the reading assignment is 
made, or with pupils who were assigned 
this sub-unit for intensive study.) ~ 
In an attempt to stimulate more interest 

in this sub-unit, make additional comparisons 
between Japan and our country, this time in 
land which can be cultivated and the num- 
ber of people who must be fed. In Japan, 
about one-sixth of the land can be cultivated 
over a total area of 3,79,927 sq. Km. Ask 
pupils to compute the amount of farm land 
in Japan. (3,79,927 sq. Km.=63,321 sq. Km.) 
India has an area of approximately 2/5 of 
3,276,141 sq. Km. or about 1,310,456 sq. Km. 
How much more farm land does India have? 
(1,310,456—63,321=12,47,135 sq. Km.). How 
many more people must be fed from this 
land? (45,00,00,000—9,33,00,000=35,67,00,000 
more people). 
At this point you could note the ratio of 
farm land to population in each country 
(Japan, 1 sq. Km. for 1,474 people; India, 1 
sq. Km. for 344) and emphasize the striking 
success Japan has experienced in raising its 
standard of living and becoming one of the 
leading industrialized nations in the world. 
Note that all this was accomplished in less 
than one hundred years and with a limited 


amount of natural resources. Ask pupils who 
have studied this sub-unit intensively to state 
the factors which contributed to this pheno- 
menal growth. If they cannot give an ade- 
quate answer, (Japanese people's readiness 
to experiment with improved production 
methods and their dedication to hard work), 
keep the question open and ask the entire 
class to think about it as they read the text- 
book and discuss its content. At the end of 
the discussion on this sub-unit bring the 
question up for discussion once again. 


The difference in ratio of farm land to 
population (Japan, lsq. Km. for 1,474 peo- 
ple; India 1 sq. Km. for 344 people) may 
lead to some fruitful speculation by pupils. 
In trying to explain the difference they may 
offer responses such as the following: 


“Their land must be more fertile than 
ours. 

“Maybe they import more food” (If this 
is offered, you should ask pupils to “guess” 
how they pay for such imports.) 

“Maybe they eat less than we do.” 


“Perhaps their diet includes food which 
does not require much land.” 


“Maybe they use 
methods of farming.” 


All such responses should be encouraged 
and no effort should be made to evaluate 
them. Instead, ask pupils to check their 
validity when reading the assignment. 


At this point, ask the group studying this 
sub-unit intensively to present a series of 
oral reports and displays covering the vari- 
ous phases of life in Japan; i.e, religion, 
shelter, clothing, food, ete. Each member of 
the group could assume responsibility for 
one phase. These presentations are to be 
made before the entire class is given the ap- 
propriate reading assignment in the text- 
book. Therefore, when all of the presenta- 


more improved 


tions are made, ask the other pupils to read 
the textbook and make note of all interesting 
points which were omitted in the presenta- 
tions. These notes could be used as a basis — 
for further discussion and evaluation of the 
presentations. 


Make certain the following items are given — 
due consideration: 


l. The influence of India and China on ~ 
the religious beliefs of the Japanese — 
people and China’s specific influence | 


on their alphabet and methods of 


farming 
2. The contrast between present-day 
rural and urban living patterns m 


Japan and the similarity to the com 
trast in our country between rural 
urban life 

The wide differences in climate be- 
tween the northern and southem 
islands 

The influence on Japanese diet and 
occupations of being surrounded by 
water 

. Japan’s need and dependence upon 

foreign trade 


. The importance of forests to Japan's 
economy 


Sub-unit VII: South China 


Purposes 
In many ways the climate, farming” 
methods in use, and the diet of the people 


found in South China are similar to those 
found in parts of our country. Howevéel, 
there are differences, too, This sub-unit will 
enable you to explore these similarities 
differences. Pupils will undoubtedly be im- 
pressed with the size of the country. x 
though the content of the textbook is limited 
to a description of life in South China, you 
must help pupils to recognize the various 
factors which would make life in the 


em and western portions of China different 
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The reliance of the South China farmer 
on produce from his own small vegetable 
garden identifies him as a subsistence far- 
mer. The fact that he now sends all of his 
raw silk and cotton to city factories and 
turns over surplus rice and pineapples for 
sale to others is an indication that he is 
also a commercial farmer. Once again, you 

can help pupils distinguish between this 
` classification of workers. 


Presentation 

Using the map in the textbook, note that 
most geographers refer to the Yangtze River 
Valley area and everything south as South 
China.. Ask pupils the following questions: 


Is China larger or smaller than India? 
(Next to Soviet Union, it is the largest 
country in the world. Also mention its 
tremendous population which is believed 
to be close to 70,00,00,000.) 


Before modern means of -transportation 
became available, China was a rather iso- 
lated country. Why was this true? 
(Physical barriers—Pacifie Ocean cut off 
lands to the east and south, mountains, 
land to the west, and dry land, contact 
with the west and northwest.) 


Name all the countries having a com- 
mon border with China. (At this point 
you can note the Chinese take-over of 
Tibet and the border conflict with our 
country. ) ; 

The textbook devotes considerable space 
to the typical diet of a South Chinese 
family and éven gives some simple recipes 
for some of their food preparations. In- 
stead of requesting a typical report, ask the 
group assigned to South China to assume 
responsibility for the preparation of one or 
more of these dishes for the entire class. 
They should, of course, receive necessary 
guidance from you and/or some parents. 


This activity can be helpful in noting differ- 
ences and/or similarity with our food 
habits. 


Make the textbook assignment. Then, 
divide the entire class into study groups, 
one for each aspect of life noted on the 
chart referred to in the section, “General 
Suggestions.” Assign one member of the 
group which was to give special attention 
to this sub-unit as a resource person to 
each of newly formed study groups. This 
resource person is to help the others to 
formulate a brief, written report of their 
topic and also point out whatever, if any, 
additional material is available on the topic. 
These reports could be presented on the 
occasion at which the Chinese dishes are 
prepared, 


During the discussion of the reports, ask 
the following questions: 


What are some of the great contribu- 
tions Chinese civilization has made to the 


world. (Printing, paper, art, gunpowder, 
porcelain, religion) 


In addition to rice, what other grain is 
grown in South China. (Wheat). 


Why isn’t the Chinese farmer free to use 
land as he would like? (Farms like fac- 
tories, are government controlled). 


What evidence is there that the South 
Chinese farmer is using methods which 
are not as advanced as those used by the 
Japanese farmer? (The South China far- 
mer often irrigates his land through the 
use of a pump system he operates by hand 
or with his feet. Sometimes, when sum- 
mer monsoons provide too much water, 
he pumps out the water in the same way. 
Very few threshing machines are used in 
South China. Rice is threshed by striking 
it over the edge of a box.) 
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Evaluation: Life of People in Some 
Parts of the World 


It should be emphasized that the many 
discussions, reports and other activities car- 
ried on in conjunction with these sub-units 
should all be used to advantage in evaluat- 
ing your work. The results of this kind of 
evaluation should influence the way in 
which subsequent sub-units are handled; 
ie., the way in which reading assignments 
are made, the amount and kind of guidance 
and direction given to pupils as they deve- 
lop written work, the kind of questions you 
ask, ete. If you are interested in a more 
formal paper and pencil examination, you 
can choose items from those listed below: 


l. From the following list, select the 
country which fits the description 
offered in each of the sentences from 
(a) to (g). Write the name of the 
country in the blank preceding the 
description. (Answers are given in 


G 


parentheses). 
Saudi Arabia Greenland Japan 
Congo Canada China 
Iceland Argentina 


(Iceland) (a) This island country 
has a very cold climate. Many of the 
houses in its capital are heated by the 
steam from natural, hot springs. No 

‘railroad transportation is available 
anywhere. 


(Canada) (b) This country is very 

.  large—about three times the size of 

our country. Its southwestern coastal 

area is heavily forested and a number 

of people of the area work in the fish- 

ing industry. Lumbering operations 

are carried on with modern tools and 

equipment and many of its lumber 
products are exported. 
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2. Write T in front of each statement 


(China) (c) Rice is very important 
to the diet of people living in this” 
country. Generally, their farmers use” 
rather old farming methods and a small 
area of land must provide food a large 
number of people. It is the most 
populous country in the world. 


(Saudi Arabia) (d) The nomads 
of this country are called Bedouins. i 
The religion of its people is also the 
major religion of people living in 
Pakistan. This country exports much 
oil. 


(Japan) (e) The people of this 
island country export much of what 
they manufacture. They are a hard- 
working, industrious people who have 
learned to adopt new methods of do- 
ing things to their requirements. 

(Congo) (f) The people of this 
country have recently gained their) 
independence. Some of their farmers 
abandon their farms after three Ot 
four years and move on to new land. q 
Their houses are built with wood and s 
mud-plaster and because of the cli- 
mate, the wood rots easily and the 
mud-plaster is often washed away by 
heavy rains. 

(Argentina) (g) This country has 
fine grasslands and is noted for cattle 
raising. It is in the southern hemi- 
‘sphere. 


which is true and F in front of each 
statement which is false. You mus 
use the maps in the textbook in ordet 
to answer these questions. (Answet ” 
are given in the parentheses.) 


(T) (a) The imaginary line, Tropie % 
Cancer, which runs through Saudi 
Arabia also crosses India. i 


ji 


(T) (b) Using the world rainfall map 


and the map showing physical fea- 
tures, you can see that high mountains 
cause winds from the Pacific Ocean 
to drop their moisture, on West Bri- 
tish Columbia, Canada. 


(F) (c) According to the legend on the 


map showing physical features, areas 
coloured orange or a burnt red repre- 
sent the lowlands of the world, 


(T) (d) The city of Vancouver, British 


Columbia (Canada) is at about the 
same degree latitude as the city of 
London, U.K. 


(F) (e) The southern part of Argentina 


is about the same distance from the 
equator as the U.K. Therefore, the 
temperature at any given time of the 
year would be approximately the 
same at these two locations. 


(T) (£) South China is closer to the equa- 


3. 


tor than the major Japanese islands. 


Each of the following statements has 
several endings. Some endings make 
the statement true, Others make it 
false. Put T before each true ending. 
(Correct answers are given in the 
parentheses. ) 


(a) Problems faced by the farmer of 


South China are— 
(T) lack of water 
(T) occasionally too much rain 
( ) lack of workers 
(T) lack of modern equipment. 
(b) The products which Japan ex- 
ports are— 
coal (T) electronic equip- 
ment 
cotton (T) steel 
cloth oil 


(c) Smaller farms are becoming more 
plentiful in Argentina because— 


(T) the government is encour- 
aging smaller farms, 


travel is becoming more 
difficult. 


(T) cattle is being raised for 
meat instead of hides and 
tallow. 


(T) more cattle feed, such as 

alfalfa and maize, "is grown 

on land which was formerly 
grassland. 


(d) The reasons why fishing is more 
important to Japan than most 
other countries are— 


(T) good fishing grounds sur- 
round the country. 


(T) good farmland is scarce. 
The Japanese have diffi- 
culty in growing rice, a 
basic food in their diet. 

(e) The reasons why the farmers 
of the Congo forests abandon 
their farms after three of four 
years are— 

(T) the warm, heavy rains 
“wash out” the minerals 
from the soil, quickly. 
wild animals become too 
dangerous, 


(T) weeds become such a nui- 
sance that farmers think it 
is easier to clear new land 

` than it is to get rid of 
weeds. 


(T) new land with rich soil is 
` readily available, 


4, Write a sentence using each of the 
following words correctly: 


Bedouins gaucho Arctic 
Circle 

nomads alfalfo ice cap 

oasis, geyser salmon 

jungle volcano subsistence 
worker 

irrigation logging wood pulp 

natural charcoal 

resource 


International Date Line 


5. Choose two land areas studied in this 
unit and write’ one paragraph on the 
way natural or geographical features 
have affected man’s way of living in 
each. 


6. Choose two land areas studied in this 
unit and write one paragraph on the 
way new inventions and machines 
have changed the way people living 
in the area do things. 


7. List as many ways as you can in 
which water, or lack of it, affects ways 
of living in the countries studied in 
this unit. 


Unit: The Shrinking World 


This unit provides considerable informa- 
tion on the historical development of trans- 
portation and communication and this infor- 
mation is used to help pupils to grasp the 
social significance of various improvements 
in these fields. 


The pupils learn of recent developments 
in land, sea, and air travel. They are also 
introduced to the latest achievements in 
communication media, The teacher should 
endeavour to use this information in helping 
pupils to realize the following: 


(i) While improved transportation and 
communications have brought differ- 


ent parts of the world closer to- 
gether and in one sense made the 
world smaller, increased contact with 
more and more people has in effect 
made the world larger. 


Increased contact with more people 
makes it necessary to learn how to 
get along with one another. 


As a result of this increased contact 
with others, the way in which we live 
—the clothes we wear, the food we 
eat, the work we do, the machines 
we use, the way we use our leisure 
time—is more and more influenced 
by the way in which people live in 
other parts of the world. 


These understandings will be made more 
meaningful as the pupils study subsequent 
units in this class covering the topics of 
LIFE OF PEOPLE IN SOME OTHER 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, HOW WE 
GOVERN OURSELVES, and THE UNITED 
NATIONS ORGANIZATION. Knowledge 


of the history of transportation and com- 

munications will, however, provide the 

necessary background and beginning in- 

sights into these concepts. 

Sub-Unit I: The Story of 
Transportation 

Purposes 


Through this sub-unit, pupils are expected 
to develop the following: i 


(i) Some sense of time required for vari- 
ous improvements in transportation 

(ii) Awareness of the various sources 
power used in transportation Oovet 
the ages as well as the increase it — 
speed and use of various means of 
transportation 

(iii) Knowledge of a brief history of land 
transportation with emphasis on 


introduction and development of the 
locomotive and railway travel in 
India, the importance of the bicycle 
industry, and the rapid ‘development 
of the automobile “and truck indus- 
try in India 3 

(iv) Familiarity with the recent develop- 
ments in sea and air travel. 


Introduction 


The first three units in this class are very 
closely related to one another. The topics 
considered when studying Unit I, THE 
GLOBE, readily lead into a study of trans- 
portation and important international routes. 
This in turn, will provide a natural intro- 
duction to the unit on the LIFE OF PEO- 
PLE IN SOME OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. Therefore, with the aid of a 
globe, review the location of important con- 
tinents and oceans presented in the previous 
unit, You might go further and help pupils 
clarify their ideas about distances between 
continents, Measure the length of a piece 
of string stretched around the world at the 
equator. This is a distance of slightly less 
than 40,000 kilometres. Compare this with 
the approximate 25,000 kilometres dis- 
tance around the world at the 50° latitude. 
The lengths of string needed” to circle the 
globe at these latitudes will demonstrate 
the difference in distance. Or, compare the 
distance from Delhi to London using an air 
route which takes you by way of Bombay, 
Cairo and Rome and one which takes you 
from Delhi to Moscow and then to London. 
Ask pupils to guess why there is such a 
difference. If they find this to be a difficult 
question, suggest that they study the shape 
of the globe more closely. 


This kind of comparison can be made 
more meaningful through the use of a globe 
and pieces of string. With chalk, draw the 


85th Meridian East from India, northward 
across the North Pole and continue the line 
southward to the United States of America. 
Ask a pupil to measure the length of this 
route with a string. Have another pupil 
measure an eastern route with a string and 
still another pupil measure a western route. 
Determine which of the three routes is the 
shortest. 


Similarly, identify three routes to London 
(add an eastern route to the two identified 
previously) and have three pupils find which 
is shortest by comparing the lengths of 
string each used to cover his route. At this 
point, you could reinforce previous introduc- 
tions to the concept of scaling by checking 
various routes and noting whether there is 
a consistent relationship. More able pupils 
may wish to determine the exact rela- 
tionship. 

The textbook has a series of pictures 
which illustrate the development of trans- 
portation. You could use these as ‘an in- 
troduction to the unit, discussing the distinc- 
tive features of each form of transportation 
and the cpparent advantage of one over the 
other. 


Assign reading covering the pages which 
treat land transportation and the develop- 
ment of railway, automobile, and the bicy- 
cle industries in India only. Leave that 
portion of the unit covering sea and air 
travel to a future assignment. When making 
the assignment, be sure to discuss the new 
words listed at the end of the unit. The 
background and ability of your pupils and 
the context in which the words are used 
should help you to determine the need to 
emphasize their meaning. If you consider 
it advisable, you may want to use this word 
list as the basis for an exercise in the use of 
a dictionary, helping pupils to determine the 
spelling, meaning and pronounciation of 
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words and locating the way in which they 
are used in the textbook. 

Also, list some questions which will guide 
pupils’ reading. The following are sugges- 
tive: s 


What would you consider to be the 
‘two most important events in the deve- 
lopment of land transportation? 


Some people say that in the future, . 


steam will no longer be used as the 
source of power for our locomatives. 
If you agree, why do you think this 
will be true? What will replace steam? 
(New electric tracts and use of diesel 
engines in India may be brought in 
here.) 


Presentation 

Using pupils’ replies to the questions 
which guided their silent reading assign- 
ment, begin a discussion of the information 
presented in the textbook. The following 
ideas should be considered during the dis- 
cussion: 


l. The invention of the wheel and the 
domestication of animals such as the 
horse, donkey, camel, and Jama, are 
considered to be the most important 
events in the development of land 
transportation. (The material in the 
textbook may lead some pupils to 
believe differently. Your discussion 
should reveal the reasonableness of 
their beliefs.) 


Improved roads and greater earning 
capacity will probably continue to 
stimulate the growth of both the 
bicycle and automobile industry in 
India. 

The speed of land travel has increas- 
ed tremendously since the French- 
Nicolas Cugnot, almost 200 years ago 


turned over in his steam carriage as 
he was travelling only 5 kilometres 
per hour on a curve in the road. 


4. In certain parts of India and the 
world, modern means of transporta- 
tion are still lacking and the carriage 
of goods depends upon human porters. 

5. One of the best ways to study the his- 


tory of land transportation is to 
observe the many different forms of 
transportation used in most of India’s 
large cities. 

At this point, you may want to ask pupils 
to reproduce the road route, Amritsar to 
Calcutta (The Grand Trunk Road), on an 
outline map. On an outline map of the 
world, ask pupils to indicate the Trans- 
Siberian Railways route, noting that its 
significance lies not only in its length but 
in the fact that its extension to Paris via 
Berlin joins Europe with Asia. If you. feel 
additional map work is necessary or desir- 
able, ask pupils to indicate other routes de- 
scribed in the textbook. 


Two more worthwhile activities can be 
taken up here. You may ask some of the 
bright pupils to find out the stories of some 
pioneers in the field of transportation; e.g. 
Stephenson, Macadam, Ford, etc. The 
second activity may be to provide pupils 
with a blank map of the world and show 
some air and sea routes, 


A reading assignment covering the re- 
maining pages of this sub-unit should be 
given. You may want to divide the class 
into two groups, and assign the pages on 
water transportation to one group and the 
pages on air transportation to the second 
groups. This will enable each group to 
assume responsibility for presenting the in- 
formation in some creative way to the other 
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members of the section, It will be neces- 
sary to work with each group, helping them 
identify and organise the important data 
and deciding on the best method of pre- 
sentation. If interest warrants it, help the 
pupils develop a pageant depicting the his 
tory of transportation. Such a production 
could emphasize the following points: 


1. More people travel today than ever 
before. (Use information in text- 
book on railway and air travel in 
India and on increased tourism.) 


2. Improved transportation has resulted 
in increased speed or transportation. 
(The textbook provides comparisons 
between speed of early travel by land, 
sea and air, and today’s speed of 
travel in each category as well as a 
comparison between categories.) 


3. At one time, large bodies of water on 
earth and space between planets 
were like high fences separating men 
from each other and from other parts 
of our universe (Today, because of 
advances in science and technology, 
oceans and rivers are highways for 
commerce and travel and space is 
being explored for its potential for 
improved communications and travel 
between planets.) 


4, Improved transportation has resulted 
in increased interdependence of peo- 
ple. (Many of the items purchased 
in the market came from distant parts 
of our country and the world.) 


Another useful activity would be to have 
the pupils consult the Railway timetable for 
finding out the correct route and train tim- 
ings for some places first in their own state 
and then in India. This may be first under 
taken as a joint exercise and then by in- 
dividuals 


Sub-Unit Il: Modern Methods of 


Communications 


Purposes 


The purposes of this sub-unit are to, give 
pupils an understanding of the following : 


(i) Recent developments in vorious 
means of communications which ` 
are highly important to the modern 
world 


(ii) How one scientific discovery after 
another has led to almost unbeliey- 
able development of various means 
of communication available to-day 


(iii) How modern communication facili- 
ties have helped to develop trade 
and industries and made co-opera- 
tion amongst people both more 
likely and more essential 


(iv) The importance of the telegraph as 
a means of communication in. our 


country 
(v) The speed with which radio estab- 
lishes | communication ~ between 


distant points all over the world 


(vi) Television as a vivid and lifelike 
means of communications which 
may lead to the development of a 
global communications system 
through the use of space satellites 


(vii) The newspaper as the cheapest 
record of communications. 
Introduction 


Although the primary purpose in this sub- 
unit is to stress the social significance of im- 
proved means of communications, pupils 
will be also interested in the operation of the 
various communication devices. The extent 
to which you introduce this phase of the 
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Pe re A Se EY S AT 


topic into your work will depend upon a 
number of factors. The most important con- 
sideration will be the science syllabus. 
Another will be the interests and. ability of 
your pupils. If possible, however, interest 
in the technical aspects of a communica- 
tion media should be encouraged. 


As an incentive to the more able pupils, 
the textbook presents a series of exercises 
and experiments which would be helpful in 
correlating your programme with an interest 
in science. In addition, you may wish to in- 
troduce this sub-unit through the demonstra- 
tion of a simple telegraph instrument as 
illustrated below : 


From a sheet of tin, cut pieces necessary 
to shape the key and wounder as illustrated. 


Use thin metal and nails with broad heads. 
Mount on two pieces of wood. This will 
provide interested students an opportunity to 
study Morse code in their spare time and also 
introduce beginning knowledge of circuitry. 
This is made from materials readily available. 
Some of your pupils interested in this type of 
work could construct the model with a mini- 
mum of explanation and assistance from you. 


As the model is demonstrated you might 
ask a series of questions such as the follow- 
Buy 
If this device merely produces a clicking 
sound, how can it be used to send 
messages? 


Is it practical to use this device to com- 
municate over long distances? 


How can you span large bodies of water 
with this device? Can it be used to 
communicate with those in Africa? In 
Australia? 


If your pupils do not have experience with 
the other forms of communications media 


described in the textbook, take time to ex- 
plain and describe them using the pictures - 
and information in the textbook or additional 
materials you have been able to collect. 
When you are certain they understand the 
use of these media, pose the following ques- 
tion: 


“Suppose my son disappeared yesterday 
and I want to send an immediate message 
for him to come back. I don't know his 
whereabouts. What should I do?” 


The class will be puzzled. Various replies 
will be received. The pupils may possible be 
confused. Encourage as much speculation as 
possible. 


A pupil may say, “Give a notice in a news- 
paper.” It will prove that newspapers are a 
means of communication, though they may be 
slow. 


Another pupil may suggest that you send a 
telegram to your relative to whom your son 
is likely to go. It will show that the tele- 
graph is a means of communication speedier 
than the newspaper. 


Another pupil may say that a telephone 
message should be sent to all possible places 
likely to be visited by your son. It shows 
that the telephone is still a speedier means 
of communication than the telegraph and you 
will learn whether you have been successful 
immediately. 


It is likely that the pupils may not suggest 
that you approach the radio station authori- 
ties. The idea may be suggested by you. A 
request to the radio authorities may be ac 
cepted and the inquiry can be broadcast, as 
it is sometimes done. The radio will prove 
to be the speediest means of communication 
ot general public in and outside the coun- 
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Presentation 


Ask pupils to study the section of the text- 
book related to this sub-unit. Check the list 
of new words at the end of the unit and de- 
termine if pupils need help with pronouncia- 
tion and definitions. Either ask pupils to find 
answers to questions similar to those listed 
below or use the questions as the basis for a 
discussion. 

When was the first telegraphic message 
in India sent? 


From data presented in the textbook, de- 
termine whether the telegraph or tele- 
phone is the most recent innovation in 
our country. 


What kind of job opportunities are open 
in the telephone and telegraph services? 
In what way will the international com- 
munications satellite system which is 
scheduled to be in operation by 1967 
help to “shrink” the world? 


What kinds of information do you find 
in the newspaper? 


After your discussion, the background of 
your pupils will help you to determine 
whether exercises similar to the following 
would be appropriate: 

—Compose a wire to a friend living in 
Madras informing him of your arrival 
in that city on Wednesday of next 
week by train at 9 P.M. 

— Using the improvised “telephone” sys- 
tem suggested in the textbook, give 
pupils practice in answering calls pro- 
perly, requesting information, placing 
trunk calls and sending a phonogram. 

_ Obtain a schedule of telegraph rates 
and ask pupils to compute cost on ex- 
press and regular telegrams of various 
lengths. 


— If your school does not already have 
a “current events” or “news board,” 
your class could assume the initiative 
in presenting a brief, daily news bul- 
letin to the pupils in other classes. In 
many schools, a blackboard is pro- 
minently placed and pupils are assign- 
ed the responsibility of writing a daily 
news summary on the board. 


— Institute the practice of having a 
weekly reading of one of the better- 
known newspapers. Responsibility for 
reading the newspaper could be given 
to various pupils, with each assigned 
to read the news in such categories as 
political science, business, agriculture, 
sports, fine arts and/or other appro- 
priate classifications. 

L Pupils may write letters to the editor 

. of a daily newspaper on matters of 
local interest. 


Evaluation: The Shrinking World 


A number of activities and questions were 
suggested while presenting the two sub-units. 
These could be used to evaluate pupils’ work. 
In addition to these suggestions you may want 
to use the following questions in your dis- 
cussion or in a paper-and-pencil examination: 

1. On an outline map of Eurasia, show 
à the following three routes: 

(a) The Trans-Siberian Railway 

(b) The Delhi-London air route by 
way of Moscow 

(c) The Bombay-London sea route 
(Pupils should be allowed to use 
their textbook as an aid for this 
question.) 4 

2. Fill in the blanks with the correct 
words: (Answers are given in the paren- 
theses. ) 
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(a) The-———Canal joins the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean. (Suez) 


(b) The Panama Canal joins the-——— 
and the————Oceans. (Pacific) 
(Atlantic). 


3. Why are these canals so important? 
(Answers should include reference to 
the reduction of time and cost of 
shipping.) 

4. On an outline map of the world, show 
the route you would take to reach New 
York City, U.S.A. from your town. 
About how many days would it take 
you to reach New York Çity? 


5. What are the possible ways of sending 
a message from your town to Japan 
and which is the fastest? 


6. What do people mean when they say, 
“The world is growing smaller every 
day?” 

` 7. From the occupations described in this 
unit, choose one which you think would 
be most interesting to you. Give the 
reasons why you think it is an interest- 
ing occupation. 


8. Draft a report for a local newspaper of 
the Independence Day celebrated in 
your school. 


Unit: How We Govern Ourselves 


The primary purpose of this unit is to help 
pupils to develop loyalty to our democratic 
form of government. To assist you in this 
task, the textbook provides information about 
the organization of the Union and the State 
Governments, our Constitution, and the basic 
duties required of a citizen. This information 
is purposefully limited in consideration of the 
age and maturity of the pupils. 


However, sufficient information is given to 


lead pupils to understand that we govern 
ourselves. Thus understanding is basic to the 
development of loyalty to our government. 
The content of the unit should be presented 
in such a way as to emphasize the fundamen- 
tal rights bestowed upon us by our form of 
government and the corresponding basic 
duties each citizen is required to perform. 
This unit should also make it clear that re- 
presentatives selected in a wise and unbiased 
manner will serve everyone to best advantage. 


General Suggestions 


A number of total school and community 
activities are related to the work of this unit. 
For example, some schools make it possible 


for pupils to perform certain jobs which con- 
tribute to the efficient running of the school. 
Pupils are asked to help in the beautification 


of the campus or work in a school garden and 
compound. Sometimes the school is asked to 
provide pupil helpers (volunteers) for a 
local fair or festival. These kinds of activities 
should be encouraged, They make a major 
contribution to the purposes of this unit. 


Most schools have organized Balsabhas. 
The committees or groups which make up the 
Balsabha often carry the same names used 
to describe the units found in the administra- 
tive organization of our regular government, 
e.g, Parliament, Assembly, etc. The similari- 
ty of terms with units in our government is 
relatively unimportant. More significant is 
the opportunity children are given to parti- 
cipate in a truly democratic form of organi- 
zation which will make it necessary for them 
to assume responsibilities, suffer the conse- 
quences of poor decisions, and develop re- 
quired skills. 


In schools where good pupil government 
functions, you can use it to explain similar 
functions of state and national governmental 
units. Whenever the community is engaged 
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in activities related to Government, call pupils’ 
attention to this activity. Take them to visit 
Fan elecion booth during a municipal or pan- 
chayat election. Help them to study the form 
of the electoral roll and the ballot paper as 
well as the procedure used for voting. If 
_ possible, arrange for some pupils to visit a 
meeting of a panchayat in which schemes of 
local improvement are being discussed. 


This kind of activity can be carried on 
throughout the year. Don’t confine it to the 
period when this section of the text is studied. 
If you take time during the entire year to 

help pupils to understand this kind of school 
and community activity, you not only help 
them to be more observant and interested in 
| what is going on around them, but also pro- 
"vide the necessary background which makes 
this unit in the textbook more meaningful. 


Sub-Unit I: Rights Guaranteed by 
our Constitution 
Purposes 
This sub-unit should be designed to help 
the pupils in the following way: 

(i) Develop a beginning awareness of the 
significance of the event at which the 
Constitution was signed , 

(ii) Learn how the Constitution was 
drafted 


(iii) Have an elementary knowledge of our 
fundamental rights 

(iv) Develop the realization that for each 
right we enjoy, there is a correspond- 
ing responsibility we must assume in 
order to continue to enjoy that right. 


Introduction 

If your children recently participated in the 
election of class or school officers, you might 
open this lesson with a discussion of that ex- 


_to play with others. 


perience, indicating why the opportunity to 
vote is considered a right, who or what gave 
them the privelege to vote, and under what 
circumstances they might not have the right 
to vote. 


You, might, however, want to use a more 
direct approach to the lesson by distributing 
copies of the story presented below, or one 
which might be more appropriate for your 
situation and pupils. 


Mohan joined Class V about two months 
ago. He had just moved into the locality. 
His clothes were different from those worn 
by other boys in the class. He had come 
from a part of our country where people 
dressed differently, Mohan’s speech was also 
slightly different from the others’. He could 
speak their language but he had a little diff- 
erent accent. This difference was no doubt 
due to the fact that the language spoken in 
the part of the country from which he came 
is different. > 


For two months, Mohan did not play with 
the other children in the school, At the close 


of the school day he usually went directly _ 


home, walking by himself and not stopping 
One day on the way to 
school, the boys in the class were planning 
a marble tournament to be held after school 
hours. Ravi, one of the boys in the class, 
suggested that Mohan be asked to play. Two 
or three of the boys objected. Ramesh, the 
leader of the group, also objected. He said, 
“Mohan should not be allowed to play. He 
is different from us. Besides, it is difficult to 
understand him—his speech is so funny.” 


If you were a part of this group, what 
would you do? 


You could ask pupils to read the story and 
then follow it with a discussion centering 
around the question asked, You could also 
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assign the story as homework, asking pupils 
to read it and to write a one paragraph reply. 
Their responses could be used as the basis 
for discussion. During the discussion, you 
may find children assuming certain things 
about Mohan that were not there in the story. 
These new elements introduced by the chil- 
dren will give you further opportunity to 
discuss the problems facing newcomers to 
the school. 


After the discussion, point out how easy it 
it for us to become prejudiced against others, 
especially when we do not understand them. 
Also refer to the Constitution which outlines 
Fundamental Rights and particularly to the 
Right of Equality which, among other things, 
guarantees the absence of any discrimination 
on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, wealth 
or place of birth. 


This should recall to mind a number of in- 
cidents in which children and adults may 
have discriminated against others. In all of 
these illustrations as well as in the discussion 
of the story, put emphasis upon the kind of 
action that should be taken by responsible 
citizens. 

In making the assignment in the textbook, 
ask children to note the different kinds of 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution. The 
textbook also includes a brief description of 
events which led to the adoption of our Con- 
stitution. This is an important section. It 
helps pupils to feel the excitement of history. 

The following words and, phrases may 
prove difficult in the assignment: 


constituent assembly 
draft 

preamble 

sovereign 


Definition of these words are provided in 
the textbooks. When making the assignment, 


have pupils turn to these definitions, gi 
them help in pronounciation, and ask them to” 
use the words in sentences. 


Presentation 
A 


As you discuss the reading assignment, ~ 
write on the blackboard each right guaran- i 
teed by the Constitution. This should help 
pupils to acquire some feeling for the vast 
range of rights they do enjoy as citizens of — 
India. 


Use your ingenuity in devising ways to 
emphasize the following points: u 


1. The members of the Constituent Assem- 

bly represented peoples in all of the 
provinces and Indian States of that 
time. 
The Constitution is entirely the work of 
representatives of the people. “a 


August 15, 1947, Independence Day, is 
the day the Assembly took over j 
the British Government. 


It took over two years to write and ap- 
prove the Constitution. 


During that time, however, the numb 
of Indian State units was reduced fro 
over 500 to 14, an unusual achieye 
in a democratic form of government. 


The Constitution was signed by the 
President of the Assembly, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, on November 26, 1949 an 
was put into force on Jaunary 26, 
Hence, Republic Day is an annivé 
of the day the Constitution was 

into effect. 


The following activities will help to €m 
phasize these points: 


1, The textbook provides a description í 
the ceremony related to the signing of ti 
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Constitution. Develop a short dramatization 
of this historic event, having pupils take the 
parts of such important participants as Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Shri 
Vallabhabhai Patel, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
others, With your assistance the pupils could 
-develop a brief script and thereby project 
themselves into the situation more thoroughly. 


2. Conduct a sample survey to determine 
the importance people attach to the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The survey 
could be made of adults in the community 
or you could limit it to parents of pupils in 
your class. If this is not practical, you could 
limit the survey to pupils in secondary schools 
or teachers in the community. However, do 
not minimize the value of surveying parents 
or other adults. 


The list of rights placed on the blackboard 
during your discussion of the reading assigu- 
ment could be used for this purpose. Next 
to the statement of each right, you could 
place the following rating scale : 


(i) Cire Cs Wed 
SCAG Ls 
Important not Important No knowledge 


be asked to count the number of tick marks 
for each response and present the results for 
the entire class. The discussion which will 
follow could emphasize the following points: 


The extent to which adults were aware 
of their rights 

Which rights were considered important 
and which not important 

Guesses as to why some rights are con- 


sidered more important than others even 
though all are fundamental 


The kinds of questions, if any, adults 
asked about rights. 


You may consider the results of this ex- 
ercise significant enough to share with the 
parents and other adults, Help pupils to draft 
an introductory statement which explains why 
this activity was included in your programme 
and how the pupils conducted the survey. 
Then present the results and have this state- 
ment sent home to parents and other interest- 
ed adults. 


3, The Preamble of the Constitution is 
quoted in the textbook because of its im- 
portance and the significance of the words 
used. However, your pupils will have diffi- 
culty grasping its significance and full mean- 
ing. Help them to draft their own version of 
the Preamble in their own words. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative of what they could do: 

“We, the people of India will rule India. 
We will make our own laws. We will 
elect as our leaders those who can re- 
present our wishes. These people will 
make it possible for everyone to think 
as he likes, speak what he wants to, be- 
lieve in any God he wishes to believe in 
and to worship his God in any way he 
may want to. 


Everyone in our country will be treated 
fairly and equally. Our laws will bind us 
together. They will help us work to- 
ward our common welfare.” 


4. In order to emphasize the responsibili- 
ties one must assume in order to enjoy rights, 
list responsibilities on the blackboard, as you 
make your list of rights. Pupils will have 
difficulty with this. You may have to provide 
most, if not all, of the items in the list. If 
you cannot think of a corresponding responsi- 
bility for each right, don’t be too concemed 
since you wish` only to present the idea that 
in a democracy, rights are guaranteed by the 
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af eBay tion between State, Central and concurrent f 
Ad k ige responsibilities, ask . children to distinguish 4 


vious sub-unit. K 
rl he taaak onli thine ane ab Gre; tax on each rupee or portion thereof. 7 
ie, income, sales, and land revenue. The Primary emphasis‘ in this sub-unit should 
E material on how tax money is used should be be placed on obeying laws. This will be | 
adequate for this class.level, “Your questions * most meaningful for the pupils. The follow- j: 
kanie ar 9 aa pla on is _i"-Suggestions may be helpful: L a 
he aa $ ls t p T eae s needed, ask; ~ 1, After a discussion of traffic regulations; ' 
$ i ous ns aa pn ew divide the class into three og four groups and A 
onthi kbna $ URAS thése assign each group the responsibility of noting 5 
the bla . -Make certain the follow- traffic viol A f +! 
ing aré included in your list: e violations, at a particular location over, i 
: tip E a period of 15 to 20 minutes. Ifyou live in 
A __ Police an urban “area, you may want to contact the 1 
sh ¥ Police Department and see if they can identi- 


i is, ae, (railways, allies, and 


some bus service) 
La an ane 


} 
` 
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fy high accident areas in the school loéality. 
This may not be a practical assignment for a 
rural area. In some situations, you may 


in >. 


Ny 


LN 


X it. advisable to ask pupils to observe traffic exter posters for a fafetyeaiapaien ocha NE S 
violations of other pupils as they leave the ` was sponsoring. Two boys in the ro 


class were working together in paint- 
Have pupils note the nature of the viola- ~ yi RA PORE panko wt 
tion, the frequency, and if an adult or minor et t x Nabil th Ae: E 
is involved. This kind of information would oo £ bry 3A pre = eee 
be of interest to the adults in the community < ay de bane < a Ta PR 
also. You may want to find a way to publish ~ EAEN ia ie a ‘ruined the 
the results. This activity will be good for big ir mE yy ick ng af 
cities like Delhi or Calcutta.. ~ } Po jt other Casa ee ee E 
) A > = «gE posters, were to be entered in a con- 
test that afternoon: yi 


school. 


x, 


2. Laws covering the use and care of pro- 
perty are of particular importance for this age Discussion should cover?" 

group since pupils ‘are, in constant contact points: (1) The manner in > which 

with school property. The following stories may be-recovered. (2) Would money 

may be of help in stimulating discussion: ges be adequate in this case? _(3) Why is it 


(a) On the way home from school one day, 
Mohan placed his library books on the . 
ground-as he hunted some rocks tO Sub-Unit: s Administrative 
throw into the pond of water he was , < Og / 
passing. When he was looking for — and State Government — N 
stones and throwing them as far as ; 4 pa: 


he could into the water a small herd- ‘Purposes Sia EESAN x asi 
of goats passed by. They found Mors This sub-unit should achieve the follow- 
han’s. library. books and began to tear, ing objectives: Pa gees 
them apart. VIA = ori ae EE PSRs |S PRT 
es j > ' (i) Give to pupils a first acquaintance 
Your discussion. should give adequate con- with the functions. Rp the major 
sideration to (1)'Whether Mohan was, solely ' officers and groups ani trusted eae 
to blaine for the’ damage done tg the books the task. of governing ea Re 


or whether the boy in’ charge of the herd of if ry eta “tol fea 
goats was alsd_résponsible for®the damage; (ii) Help pupils acquire an appreciation 
(2) what possible effect the loss of library of the fact thatimportant officers of 


hooks will have: on others; (3) in what way the governy mt are representatives of 
Mohan can makeup for the loss. the people 
$ (iii), Introduce the idea that it is important 


(b) Members of the class were making to elect our entatives ina wise 
bee RET eres Cee Vins = and unbiased manner. 
1. The stories are adapted from similar stories z š 
provided, in material produced by the Introduction: 
Citizenship Education Project Teachers Col- ~ Jt might be best to begin your discussion 
lege, Columbia University and the publi- vith pa bs teal officials. sae Tir 
cation “Education for Responsible Demo- Ma a USHNS BF i panceyeye 

trict board or municipality—elected to. office 


cratic Citizenship” produced by the Cen- 
tral Education Research Institute, Korea: by the people -of the area. Even 


x = Sii i TIN 


» + f be 


ot i 


pupils have had an opportunity to study local 
government in previous classes, you probably 
will find it necessary to carry the burden of 
this discussion. After the local officers are 
listed and some discussion of the qualifica- 
tions needed by these officers is held, ask 
pupils to list the important positions in the 
Union Government which are filled through 
an election by the people. Accept all answers. 
Ask the pupils to read the section of the text- 
book which will provide information on this 
question and will help them to check the ac- 
curacy of their responses. 


However, before actually making the assign- 
ment, it may be wise to give the pupils a brief 
sketch of the three branches of the Union 
Government. Note that the government is 
divided into three organs, according to the 
functions each performs, i.e, law-making 
body (Parliament), organization and people 
who carry out plans and Ilaws (executive), 
and the body responsible for setting disputes 
(judiciary). Note also the major division of 
the law-making body (ie, the Lok Sabha 
and the Rajya Sabha), the major officers in 
the executive branch (i.e., President, Vice- 
President, Prime Minister and Council of 
Ministers), and the names of the bodies re- 
sponsible for settling disputes (e.g., the Sup- 
reme Court). Divide the class into three 
groups and assign each group that portion 
of the text that covers one of the three go- 
vernmental functions. In addition to the 
general responsibility of checking on their 
response to the question of which 
positions in the Central Government are fill- 
ed through election by the people, ask each 
group to find the answers to the following 
questions: 


The Law-making Body 


What determines the number of members 
to be elected to the Lok Sabha? 


What other name is given to the Lok 
Sabha? The Rajya Sabha? 


Who elects the members of the Lok 
Sabha? 


For how many years is a member of the 
Lok Sabha elected to office? 


Who elects the members of the Rajya 
Sabha? ; 


The Executive Body 
Who elects our President? 
How many terms can the President serve? 
For how many years does he hold office? 
Who selects the Prime Minister? 
Who selects the Vice-President? 
Who selects the members of the Council 
of Ministers? 

The Judiciary 


How many judges are there 
Supreme Court? 


Who appoints the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court? 


the 


in 


Who appoints the other judges? 


For how long do the judges hold office? 


Presentation 


The above assignment could be completed 
in class with the use of the textbook. This 
will help pupils to learn how to use the text- 
book as a reference book. The following 
day, you could ask pupils in each of the 
groups to give their answers to the questions: 
As the discussion proceeds, ask all pupils to 
correct their answers if necessary. The dis- 
cussion should put emphasis upon who selects 
people for the various offices, the functions of 
these officers and the importance, therefore, 
for making wise and unbiased selections tO 
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the Lok Sabha. A brief review of the answers 
will reveal that the Lok Sabha plays an im- 
portant role in the selection of the govern- 
ment and the Lok Sabha is the one group 
that is elected directly by the people. 


At this point, you should assign the text- 
book material covering the State set-up. This 
is a relatively brief assignment and the back- 
ground on the Union Givernment will help 
pupils in their understanding of this material. 

The discussion of this assignment should 
emphasize the following: 


Members of the Legislative Assembly— 
Vidhan Sabha—are elected directly by the 
people. 

Some States do not have a Legislative 
Council—Vidhan Parishad. 


The Governor is appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Chief Justice of the State is appoint- 
ed by the President in consultation with 
the Governor. 


The members of the Vidhan Sabha are 
the direct representatives of the people 
-at the State level. 


Evaluation: How We Govern 
Ourselves 


As noted in the sections outlining the pur- 
poses of each sub-unit, knowledge about 
rights, responsibilities, and the organization 
of the Union and State Governments is rela- 
tively unimportant at this stage. More im- 
portant is the pupils’ behaviour which re- 
flects the extent to which proper attitudes to- 
wards rights and responsibilities have been 
developing. 

A truly valid evaluation of this unit, there- 
fore, should include the observation of pupils’ 
behaviour over a long period of time to deter- 
mine whether it is consistent with the ideals 


inherent in our Constitution. Procedures for 
evaluating and recording pupils behaviour 
during the pupils’ entire school career should 
be used by the school. 


For this unit, the following evaluation sug- 
gestions attempt to place proper emphasis 
upon information, application of information 
and the ability to justify one’s beliefs on im- 
portant social questions. 


1. Prepare one or more stories similar to 
those which follow and ask pupils to write a 
brief reply to the question: 


A. One day some children went to play in 
the Children’s Park only to find that the 
equipment they wanted to use was al- 
ready being used by some older boys. 
These older boys were much too old 
for the equipment and in fact were not 
supposed to be in the park which had 
been set aside for children of ages six 
to fourteen, 


The children asked the older boys 
to get off the equipment, so that they 
could use it. The older boys refused. 
When the children noted the age-limit 
for those who used the park, the older 
boys laughed and said that did not 
mean anything since they were tax-pay- 
ers and had a right to use the park too. 


Questions: (i) How would you have 


answered the older 
boys? í 

(ii) What action would you 
have taken? 


B. Mohan was travelling to a distant city 
with his parents. They were travelling. 
by railroad and had purchased first- 
class tickets. When they arrived at the 
station Mohan went with his father to 
the restroom for first-class ticket hold- 
ers. There they found a railroad police- 
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man arguing with a number of people. 
He was complaining about the way in 


L+ ‘which the people had littered the rest- 


Toom with paper and other: waste. He 
was also asking them to leave the room 


na DR they did not hold firstclass tic- 


© One person arguing with the police- 


man said he was not going to the other _ 


restroom because it was too dirty and 
he did not believe in having different 
restrooms for the different kinds of tic- 


kets sold.) = ® EEN. 
Questions: '(i) Do you think the man ` 
A as - was right in his belief 
a ae j that restrooms should~ 
ce ‘not be’ identified. with 


the class of ticket 
held? Give reason(s). 
for your answer. 

(ii) If you believe he was 
right, do you believe 
he should refuse to 
leave the restroom for 
firstelass  ticket-hold- 
ers? 


(iii) Who is responsible for 
the cleanliness of rest- 
rooms? 


Notes: In attempting to rate the pupils’ res- 
ponses to these problem situations, 
develop a checklist of ideas which 
should be included in the responses. If 
when reading the responses, you find 
that pupils have included some reason- 
able and worthwhile ideas which were 


not included in your check list, revise — 


it and include these appropriate ideas. 
Also, give credit for an acceptable idea 
or thought and do not insist that it be 
presented in exactly the same way as 
you have included it in the check list, 
A suggested check list for each of the 
two problem situations is presented 
below: 


n ee ment. 
Eg TES (b) Report the matter ta $ 
t ; “the proper authori ma 
ties or to © yours 
z : parents. ; 
Problem. situation. B. 


a r XIE ki 
Question No. (i) Paying taxes does 
not give one thes 
right to violate rules | 
or laws. 

You should respect 
“the rights of others J 
even ‘though they ii 
are in a minority) 
or less powerful 
than you. ; 


Question No. (ii) E 
ps (a) Ask them again to” 
give up the equip- 


(i) Hither a “yes” Oras 
“no” response to this ~ 
question must be ac © 
cepted since this isi 
purely a matter of 
opinion about a 
particular way Ot 
doing things. The ~ 
reason(s) for the i 
pupils position, how- a 
ever, should be 

y clearly stated. 

Question No. (ii) (a) Breaking _ rules i 

and regulations 
should not be 

used as a way í 

expressing 15+ 

satisfaction with © 

practices. l 


(b) No matter how” 

“correct” one may” 

think his belie 

are, he should 

not violate the 

- rights of others. — 

Question No. (iii) (a) The railway and 

) the people who) 

use it. ‘g 


Question No. 


Sey Ree ay 


2. The following questions may be asked: = (3) helps to select members 


(Answers provided in some cases). $ of the Rajya Sabha 
(a) August 15 is celebrated as (Inde- 3 —— (4) members are elected on- EATA 
dance Day) ly once every five years, 


(b) List as many as possible of the ser- 


vices’ provided by the Union and —— (6) the ‘representatives cho- 


ig sen by the people make ah 
_ State governments. laws for the State: 
(c) The President of India is selected : 
by: Unit: The United Nations J 
i ag 
__“" (Wy direct vote of the people With the background developed through 
_-— (2) the Prime Minister a consideration of HOW WE GOVERN ~ 


OURSELVES at the state and central levels, _ 
pupils are introduced to the need foran a 
organised attempt to govern affairs involving eis 
more than one nation. The United Nations 
organization, its purposes, organization, and 
activities—particularly as they relate to India += Joule 


———- (3) an electoral college 
made up of representa- 
tives from the State 
Legislative Assemblies 
and both Houses- of 


Parliament, —are explored in this unit. 
_——— (4) All the members of the 
Rajya Sabha Purposes i 
(Choose the best answer) Treatment of this unit should be quite ele- 


f “mentary, since it represents the pupils’ first 
(d) The Governor of a State is selected “Contact with the topic, and the opportunity — 


by: ; 

_——— (1) direct vote of the people 

__—— (2) the President of India 

t+ 1(3) the State Legislative As- 
sembly 


___-. (4) the Chief Minister of the 
State. 


(Choose the best answer) 


(e) One important reason why we 
should be unbiased and wise in our 
selection of members to the State 
Legislative Assembly is because the 
Assembly 


_——— (1) is a large group 


———— (2) represents all areas of 
our country 


to study the organization in some depth is 
offered again at the secondary school level. 
Through the content presented in this unit, 
pupils are assisted in gaining an understand- 
ing of the following: 


(i) Cooperation among nations is neces- 
sary for world peace. 


(ii) The United Nations is a world organi- 
zation striving to promote peace and 
goodwill. 

(iii) One way in which the United Nations 
fulfils its purposes is to encourage 
social and economic cooperation 
among the nations of the world. 

Specifically, pupils learn of India’s role in 


the U.N. and the leadership she has exercis- 
ed in the U.N’s attempt to ensure freedom 
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for all, encourage economic development of 
newly formed nations, and support necessary 
peace-keeping operations in various parts of 
the world. 


Introduction 


This unit can be introduced in many 
different ways. The following are merely 
suggestive: 


1, Current events almost always include 
a report of one or more of the many U.N. 
efforts, Use such a report found in a news- 
paper or magazine as a point of departure 
for further discussion. After reading the 
current article, ask questions like the follow- 
ing: 

What have you read or heard about any 
other recent U.N. activity? 


How was the U.N. involved in the re- 
ae problems between India and Paki- 
stan 


Have Indians ever been members of a 

U.N. fighting force? 

These and similar questions may not be 
entirely inappropriate for your pupils since 
they are based upon the assumption that a 
discussion of current international events is 
a part of your school programme, and your 
pupils are interested in such topics because 
of Indi-Pak controversies resulting from Paki- 
stan’s aggression. 


2. It is possible that some agency of the 
United Nations like the World Health 
Organization (WHO) or the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) has some pro- 
grammes in the neighbourhood. Or there 
may have been an anti-malaria campaign or 
a recent effort to increase milk supply of 
the school. Work backwards from these 
schemes and their sponsors to the parent 
body, which is the United Nations. 


3. If the children have no background of 


information about the United Nations, you 
might choose: to plunge directly into the text- 
book material. Assign the first section of 
the unit which describes India’s role in the 
United Nations, This simple description of 
our country’s involvement should encourage 
pupils to learn more about the organization. 
Pupils could be asked to answer the follow- 
ing questions while reading the assignment: 


When did India join the United Na- 
tions? (India, one of the 51 original mem- 
bers, joined in 1945.) 


India has assumed leadership in many 
U.N. programmes. What are her most 
outstanding efforts against racial discrimi- 
nation, contribution to peace-keeping 
armies, participation in economic develop- 
ment projects in other countries.) 


List two U.N, projects currently under- 
way in our country. 

4. The school might have celebrated 
U.N. Day, on October 24. You could recall 
the activities of this day, relating them to 
significant content in the textbook. 


5. The textbook also presents a series of 
simple drawings which outline the develop- 
ment of thought leading to the formation of 
the U.N. Refer pupils to this series and en- 
courage interpretation by asking the follow- 
ing questions: 


— Why was there little effective com- 
munications between nations before 
the U.N. was organized? 


— Why did improved means of com- 
munication make some sort of 
world organization necessary? 


— Why is there hope that the United 
Nations will succeed in eliminating 
wars? 


The interpretation of the drawings along 
the lines suggested by the questions should 
help to stimulate interest in the unit. 
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Presentation 


Assuming that the simple drawings in the 
textbook (Suggestion No. 5 under “Introduc- 
tion”) have been discussed and you have 
assigned the portion of the textbook headed, 
“India in the United Nations,” take the op- 
portunity to discuss these materials through 
the following questions: 


What information presented in the text- 
book supports the position that India has 
contributed to the growth of the U.N. as 
well as received assistance from it? 
(India’s financial contribution to Pro- 
gramme for Technical - Assistance, leader- 
ship on important issues, manpower contri- 
bution to peace-keeping forces, number of 
experts recruited from India, number of 
experts sent to India) 

How is the U.N. helping in the mid-day 
milk-scheme in our sc oaks? 

What 
working in 
WHO.) 
Before assigning the remaining material 

in the textbook, ask a series of questions 
which enable pupils to evolve their own 
statement of purpose of the U.N. The con- 
sideration of India’s role should give them 
some idea of purpose as well as some of the 
agencies which belong to the U.N. family. 


Also, place on the blackboard words 
found in the glossary at the end of the 
unit, Discuss their meaning and ask pupils 
to use them in sentences. 


are some of the agencies of U.N. 
our country? (UNICEF, FAO, 


In making the textbook assignment, divide 
the class into five groups, assigning pupils 
in each group to write in one or two para- 
graphs a statement on one of the following 
five topics: (1) Purposes of the U.N., (2) 
The General Assembly, (3) The Security 
Council, (4) The Secretariat, (5) The FAO, 
UNICEF, and WHO. Give the following 
directions with the assignment: 


Use your textbooks when writing your 
paragraphs. 


Whenever possible make a comparison 
between the U.N. and our state and 
national governments. (You may find 
it advisable to illustrate this; eg., the 
General Assembly is like a world 
panchayat.) 


Each member of a group is to write 
his own response.. Before the papers 
are handed in for correction, members 
of each group will meet to select the 
best paper which will then be read to 
the entire class. 


During the reading of these five papers, 
you may want to have pupils open their 
textbooks to the drawings which illustrate 
the functions and organization of the U.N. 
and you could ask pupils to determine 
whether the paper being read was accurate 
and all-inclusive. 


This unit leads itself to a number of 
activities which would assist in promoting 
an understanding of cooperation for mutual 
benefit. Some of the following suggestions 
may be practical for your class: 


1. Collections of stamps and coins from 
different countries of the world may 
be displayed and discussed. 


People who have been abroad or 
foreigners living in the locality may 
be invited to talk to the class. Ask 
them to discuss the life of people in 
other countries, their food, the way 
they dress, their occupations, religion. 


Collect or draw pictures of the flags 
of various U.N. member nations and 
place flags around a map of the 
world with strings leading to the 
location of each nation represented. 
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rent news “rélated to UN. affairs. 
the develhpmenf of the U.N: 


; fe of brighter ‘children. 
y The ‘United Nations DA 


=> which may. be more appropriate for your 
` pupils and the” activities you conduċted, 
-could be one part:of an attempt to dis- 


SEA oan to this! unit. 


„Which js ‘a true statement re UN. 
2 jA pipe T, 
pa 


(T) a To 
i E the ñ : 
3 «tt bi To. help, ‘nations produce more. 
~ one Se "To encourage ¿ mations to co- 


“operate, in sports. 


To encourage ; PRAD to help 
one another salve _ common pro- 
blems. l 


2 Place an X in front of each series of 

_ letters which designates; a. U.N, 

Agency. nae are ee ae in the 
parenthesies.) 


~~ (X) a. FAO 
— b. SEATO 
ng ATR: 
(X) d. UNICEF 
(X) e. WHO 


3. Check the correct responses in thése 


A 


statements concerning membership on | 


Sta a sco bulliti ig Ee ans aa, 


Make a _. time-line bulletin board 
which highlights important . events | ite; 


inact? E, ‘the. Security Coun- is 
cil may bë attona} with the help 


: The following ‘items, along with others r 


_ cover the) strengths and weaknesses of 5 yout 


sae Filles 7h tn eat 0 aghigetonit 


ath eS. i s, A 


x 


1 


‘the’ Security Council: Anwas are 
given ‘in’ parentheses.) À 


—~a. limited to 5 nations — 


(X) b: „permanent; that is, does nöt change 
+ (Xie. both permanent: and rotating; that 1i 
ds, some nations are permanent and: ~ 
others elected on rotating member- 
j ship by the Assembly 
(X)'d. limited at the present time to 15 


nations. 


4, List as many ways as you can in 
which the U.N. has helped the peo- 
ple in our country. 


5. What do you think can be done to 

< inform more people in our country 

** about the work of the U.N. and India’s 
pet in the work of the U.N.? 


Unit: Some ‘Great Men of the World 


In every ‘country of the world great men 
have striven to lead -their fellowmen to the 
path of righteousness and peace. They have 
contributed’ greatly to the development | of 


“ples of the world. Through this unit pupils - 
learn that these men belong to. several coun- 
tries and different religions, yet they he ave all 


stressed cértain common ethical concepts of — ~ 


everyday life, Developing « an appreciation 
of the qualities exemplified in the lives. of 
these great men. is one way of promoting 
international understanding. This way is 
_ particularly appropriate for Class V because | 
children of this age are in a period of value 


formation and value testing. Stories of great 1 
men and women can contribute much to the | 


development of acceptable yalues and ideals. 


These stories could very well replace the — 
shallow, fleeting heroes often emulated by ~ 
young people. They should prove helpful V 


in developing a pattern of values based upon a 


OR: 


basic human values of life among the péo- | A 


pupils’ experiences and reflection upon the 
2 sy6rld’s cultural and spiritual heritage. 


Pupils should not merely be like a weather 
vane turning “briskly, with every doctrinal 
wind “that blows. They 
loyalties and key convictions which can serve 
as a. basis for judgement and 
studying the lives of great-men 
be hélped to gain some 
idealsy such as truth, goodness,.-toleranee, 
honesty; justice and r : 
dients, that. constitute the, spiritual. and. cul- 
tural heritage of mankind. ; Bye Be a 


they should” 


Purposes ; 

Though in general the purposes for both 
the sub-units are the same, specifically, sub- 
unit I will show pupils that; 


Great men have come from all parts, 
of India and belonged 
and groups and are not the mono- 

. poly of any one State or religion. 


5 ‘ 
“Sub-unit I will help pupils to understand 
that: 
(i) Great people come from all parts of 
| the world. 


Gi) They belong to all religions. 


(i) 


Some suggestions 

The suggestions for teaching given below 
are applicable to both sub-units. No attempt 
has been made to indicate how these activ- 
ities may be used, Some may be used as an 
introduction to the unit. Others may be 
more appropriate for the end of the unit. On 
the other hand, some may be used for a 


must possess. key . 
action. By ~ 
commén. body of! 


a host of other ingre- =“ 


to all religions 


tity: da 
variety of purposes... For example, you may». 
want to use a map activity to determine whe 238 
ther pupils know the ‘location or area in. di 
which great personages had. influence. The =" 
very same activity, with slight modification, |’ E 
could be used..to summarize ‘information © f 
presented in the textbook. aunts 


More activities have been suggested. than 
any one group of children can undertake. © 5 
“Those that dre not appropriate may be dis- u | 
regarded while more suitable ones may bes“ 
added through pupil-teacher planning. 

In dealing with: the; life stories of great wy 
men you must emphasize. the ethical ele ee 
ments in their teachings, the moral laws! — 3$ 
and social improvements. Myths, and mir- PE 
acles need not be stressed in very. “great i 


detail. In fact, it would be important to 
help children of this age to distinguish be- 


tween fact and fancy, The spirit; of - self- Ši 
sacrifice, faith and convictions in ideals and ~ y 
values—practising, what is taught—are | the eS = 
qualities which should be ‘brought home toy Sh 
wy VY i 


the pupils strongly. ey es 
Introduction pies}: Lie 


You can introduce the: whole. unit by. 
showing pupils a, large-sized map of the — 
world on which to point out the birth-places © 
of the great men. If possible small pictures | 
or photographs could be pinned on the wall Py 
map at the appropriate places, or a piece S A 
of string could lead from the picture to the 
appropriate place on the map. Ask pupils, 
“Can you name some of the great men”? — 
Some of your pupils may be able to identify 
some of the people. Put the name on the 
blackboard. You may have to tell some of 


the names yourself, especially the ones from 
outside India such as Tolstoy, Lincoln or 
Even these some of the pupils 
as stamps with their 
recently. 


Socrates, 
may be familiar with, 


fascimiles have been issued quite ii 


After the pupils have familiarized them- 
selves with the names, you must decide the 
order in which you are going to present 
their life stories. 


You may want to start with a leader from 
your State and then go to the nearest State, 
and so on till you cover all- of them; e.g., 
if the pupils belong to U.P., you may start 
with Kabir and then Buddha, with Rama- 
nuja and Shankara tailing the list. Of 
course, from India you can move on to world 
leaders presented in the textbook. 


At this point, it may be appropriate to 
note that this unit can be taken up through- 
out the school year, with one or two stories 
presented and discussed after completing 
each of the other five units. This would 
provide variety to your programme and give 
adequate time for pupils to reflect on and 
“internalize” the important, basic values 
illustrated. : 


You could study the stories chronologic- 
ally, starting from 5th century B.C. with 
Buddha or Mahavira or Socrates and end up 
with Lincoln, Tolstoy and Vivekananda. 
You could also start from the most recent 
past to the more remote past—from Viveka- 
nanda going backwards to Socrates or Bud- 
dha, And, most important, you could start 
with those the pupils were most interested 
in. These stories are presented to stimulate 
further reading. Do not formalize your 
treatment of this material to the extent that 
it stifles interest. Starting with a story pupils 
are interested in, having them read it as they 
would any good novel, and sharing their 
feelings about it with classmates, may be a 
most profitable way of using this section of 
the textbook. It certainly is consistent with 
the previous suggestion that these stories may 
be used throughout the school year. 


The stories could be introduced through 


some of the pictures of great men found in 
the textbook. The showing of the picture 
should be accompanied by questions design- 
ed to arouse the curiosity of the pupils. Sup- 
posing the picture of an artist’s conception of 
the crucifixtion of Christ is shown to pupils, 
they could be asked: 


Whose picture is this? 


Is this form of punishment still practised 
today? 


What religion was founded by his fol- 
lowers? 


Some pupils will know the answers; others 
will be aroused by the questions, responses, 
and the picture to know more about the per- 
son who died on the cross. 


You could capitalize on the birth anniver- 
saries of these great men and introduce the 
story of their lives on the appropriate days. 
For example, many schools celebrate Bud- 
dha Jayanti, Christmas, Mahavir Jayanti, 
Lincoln’s birthday, Nanak Jayanti, etc. These 
celebrations may take different forms such 
as: 


Singing songs associated with the great 
leader—some bhajans of Kabir or Christ- 
mas carols 


Dramatization of interesting episodes 
from their lives, eg, renunciation of 
Prince Siddhartha, Nanak asking “Show me 
a place where God is not there, so that I 
can put feet towards that place,” 


These celėbrations would have set the 
pupils in the right mood for reading their 
text and finding out more about the lives 
and teaching of these men. 


Introducing the life stories through short 
interesting anecdotes is a sure way of cap- 
turing and holding the interest of pupils. You 
could ask one or more pupils to read a story 
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before it is assigned to the class. These 
people could relate an anecdote to the entire 
class. At times you may want to assume this 
responsibility yourself. There are many 
interesting anecdotes in the lives of these 
great men. For example: 


Kabir telling the furious Brahmin (who 
had drunk water from the hand of Kabir's 
daughter), “Whoever does good is a good 
person, whether he be a Hindu or a Mus- 
lim or a Sudra or a Brahmin.” 

Shankaracharya pleading with his mother 
to let him be a Sannyasi. If she refused 
then the crocodile would not leave his leg 


while he was bathing in the river and he 
would die. 


Vivekananda as a boy, throwing away 
the idol of Ram, after hearing from some 
one that he had treated Sita badly. 

Dayananda, seeing a rat eating all the 
prasad meant for God on the Sivaratri 
day, getting disillusioned and trying to re- 
form Hinduism. 

Presenting the anecdote should stimulate 
interest in the more comprehensive account 
presented in the textbook. 


Presentation of Content 
After using any one of the above methods 
to set the pace for further reading, pupils 
will now be ready to collect information from 
their textbooks. You must guide the reading 
of the text with precisely stated purposes 
such as: 
Place and approximate date of birth of 
the person 
Interesting episodes connected with the 
lives 


Principles, ideals or values held 


Sacrifices made for the sake of the prin- 
ciples. 


During the discussion of the stories, much 
attention will undoubtedly be focused on 
episodes connected with the lives of these 
men. The uniqueness of the episodes will 
prove stimulating and excite the imagination 
of most pupils, Your responsibility will be 
to help pupils to see the basic values and prin- 
ciples inherent in these episodes rather than 
to emphasize the unusual and sometimes 
supernatural details which surround the story. 


In fact, as noted earlier, it is important to 
help pupils to begin to distinguish between 
fact and fancy, to explain that in some instan- 
ces a literal interpretation is totally unreason- 
able. If we do not accept this responsibility, 
the very purposes for including the stories 
will be lost and certain beliefs and attitudes 
which are the very antithesis of our national 
goals will be developed and strengthened. 


For example, the episode reported about 
the boyhood of Guru Nanak when he was 
asked by his parents to sit in the ripe corn 
field and protect the corn from the birds. 
The story is that Nanak went to the field, 
but instead of driving the birds away, allow- 
ed them to eat the corn. He said: 


“Ram Ki Chidiyan, 
Ram Ka Kheth, 
Khalo Chidiya bhar bhar pet.” 


Strangely, after the harvesting, there was a 
greater yield than expected, in spite of the» 
birds having eaten of it. While the episode 
emphasizes proper treatment of birds and 
other living things, it would be unfortunate 
for pupils to accept the idea that birds and 
other animals should be allowed free access 
to farmers’ fields. You can help your pupils 
resolve the apparent conflict noting that while 
some people believe and accept the literal 
translation of the story, it would be unreason- 
able to accept the idea that the harvest 
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pe a es 
BF tere) ete No la thi os 
ielded more corn than would have been the 


‘gest that Nanak’s parents’ expectation or esti- 
mate’ of yield was lower than it should have 


_ case 


- others, the desire to emphasize kindness to 
all living things and the value of this kind 
of behaviour resulted in the introduction of 
pat miracle.. Either of these explanations 
set would not -detract from th main purpose of 
S the story and would hé fair tothe feelings 
gand beliefs of all, AET O 
= o You may wish to pull together and 
-strengthen the various bits of information ob- 
tained through reading the text. This could 
be done by some activities suggested below: 
= which will lead the pupils on to a deeper 
-u tmderstanding of the significance of the lives 
“oy of these great men. — 
1. Dramatization is a very effective key 
| *to open the doors of leaming through 
š which ‘children can enter into the lives 


tig 


‘of others. While play-acting, the 
pupil pushes himself out into the world 


of his beliefs and ideas: e.g, when 
_ . the^ pupil, play the role of Prince 
` Sidharatha conversing with Devadatta 
about kindness to animals, the pupil 
_ himself may start thinking of his own 
ideas towards non-violence and kind- 
ness, Certain incidents which lend 
themselves to dramatization are the 
‘following: ` 
i Bith of Christ in the Manger | 
Dialogue’ Between! Siddhartha. and 
ied Prince Siddhartha seeing the old 
wee man, the leper, a dead body, and then 
deciding to renounce the world 


Vivekananda’s speech in the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions 


“if the birds had not eaten. They sug- ' 


been or that, as the story was related to 


c Scene_2. Daughter 


of others and'in so doing takes stock | 


` Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
Guru Nanak in the cornfield. 


_ As an example, the life story of Kabir may i 
be used.. The preliminaries have been com- 
pleted, The story has been introduced and 
has been read from the textbook. Yo:1 want 
to reinforce what they: have learnt through a 
short, dramatic play. Plan with pupils the 
locale, the characters, the properties needed 
and in some instances, the sequence of drama- 
tization. You may have to write out the i 
script yourself. The brighter pupils may be + 

asked ‘to help. 


Scene 1. Kabir sitting and weaving cloth. 
As he’ is weaving he is singing ee 
a bhajan which says that all are 
equal, — 


g 
$ 5 
F 


$ ha fis ; ae 
fetching water from 


8 he well, A Brahmin. who is mr 
1 very. thirsty sees her and says, 
“Daughter, kindly give me a cup 
4 of water to quench my thirst. 
The daughter gives it to him and 

he drinks. 


Scene3. He- talks to another man and 
learns that the girl is the daugh- 
ter’ Of an-untouchable Muslim, 
He is furious and has come be- 

ati  « fore Kabir with his complaint. 


The daughter is also there. The 

Lea M Brahmin shouts “Oh! miserable 

irl!” You have polluted my 

body! “How can I become pure, i 
again?” Kabir explains “ 

É Brahmin! “Caste and creed are 

man-made, One who does good i 


is a good man. One who does F 
t evil is an evil man, be he aii 
Hindu, Muslim; Brahmin oF | 


j ` Sudra.” The Brahmin is pacifi- | 
ed and they all join together to 4 
~ sing another of Kabir's bhajans 


L 


extolling oneness of ‘all human 
beings. 


a 


Through the. above dramatization. pupils 
will gain a: deeper understanding of the 
evils of caste and creed and that, everyone 
is equal in the eyes of the law ‘and God. 


Organize the class into, small groups, 
each responsible for finding out and 
“collecting material about one of the 
great men. Each group could write 
a brief account of the major ideas re- 
vealed by the man’s life, collect pic- 
tures of him, record his famous sayings, 
collect stamps bearing his facsimile, 
„and if -appropriate make a list of 
present-day practices which would. be 
changed if his ideas were respected. 


x `% 


2. 


An exhibition of all the materials col- 

Jected may be held for the benefit of 

the whole school. 

Wherever possible, excursions or trips 

should be made to’either the places of 
` þirth of great men or to,other places, 


ee of “Historical: interest © associated with 


+ ther. a 


Evaluation: 
i rld 


# Most important in this particular unit is 
to observe and note the pattern of values or 
ideals the pupils are building up through 
reading the lives of the great men. This can 
‘he donc through continuous informal evalua- 
) tion, such as writing anecdotal records, ob- 
serving behaviour in class and outside. 
Though the major emphasis is on the above, 
evaluation of information should not be neg- 


lected, Following are a few suggestions: 


1. Write a paper on the unique contribu- 


> ist 


ees 


pide 


(a) 


(b) Koerte i 


TA Vivekananda (e) God's 


Some. Great Men of the A Abraham 
Wo you : 


tion made by one of the great men you: 


have read about. 
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_ Choose one of these-men and one ideal 
he lived for and describe the things 
some people do today which would” 


‘be done differently if they followed © -> se 
his. ideal, i ‘ Ee, Spe 
è i ; 


Draw a time line showing the periods: | boa 
when the great men lived. V eee ces tee 
Draw a line from the name ofeach i 

person in Column, A‘ to their famous - 
saying listed in Column B. Si o A ye 
Column A Column Bo ee 
Buddha (a) Forgive them, father, Ree SA 
-= for they know not = 

what they do. ~ 

(b) Government ‘of Hok iin 
people by the people ` 
cand for the people, 
(c) Virtue is knowledge.» 


(c) Nanak 
(d) Jesus Christ (qd) Nirvana can be Ta 
; achieved through the — ES 
„eightfold path. EIS 


God’s fields. Eat 
birds, eat to youri | 
heart's content. sig 
(£) Our watchword, > 
then, should be ac- 
ceptance and “not ex- 
clusion. aed 
Certain situations which may help ine Ms 
testing values and attitudes are as fol- = ~ 
lows: S Ee 
(a) On the birthday of the teacher, a.» 
boy brings a big, bag of sweets 


a 


Lincoln 


for him. The teacher makes, it a 
* point to distribute them among 


the pupils. The boy who gave 5 = 
the sweets asks why he did it He- 
“J want all to share my 

happiness and my goods.” : i 


ba 
': 


Do you think, the teacher acted 
correctly? If not what would you 
have done? 


(b) Nila, in a fit of anger during a 


game, struck her companion and 
cut her face very badly. Nila’s 
companion had to be rushed to a 
hospital. 


What should Nila do? 


_(c) Balwant sees that his friend has 


a brand new, expensive fountain 
pen. He remains behind during 
recess time and puts it into his 
pocket. When the teacher asks 
whether anyone has seen the new 
pen, Balwant says, “No.” 


What should Balwant do? 


(d) While in a train, Vipin finds a 


purse containing money. Seeing 
no one has noticed him, he puts 
it into his pocket and keeps quiet. 
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Is this wrong? Tell him what he 
should do. 


(e) The teacher is absent in Dhalu’s 


class. All the boys are shouting 
and screaming and making a ter- 
rible noise. Suddenly the head- 
master comes and asks those who 
were making noise to stand up. 
Dhalu and three others stand up. 
The headmaster tells them that 
they did wrong in making a noise, 
but that since they have acknow- 
ledged it, he forgives them. Then 
he punishes the rest of the class 
for failing to be honest. 


Was the Principal’s action fair 
to all? Would Dhalu and the 
three others who “confessed” be 
likely to repeat their misbe- 
haviour? What would you have 
done if you were the headmaster? 


Appendix 
Social Studies Syllabus 
Classes I Through V 


MAJOR. IDEAS: 1. 


CLASS I 


HOME AND SCHOOL 


The home and school are among the most important units through 
which man attempts to meet his material, intellectual, spiritual 
and recreational needs. 


2, Patterns of living change with the passage of time. 


Understandings 


All men have some common basic needs 
in life. ) 


The family is the basic organizational 
unit through which our material, moral, 
spiritual and recreational needs are met. 
1. Although families may differ in size, 
language used and religion, their 
needs are the same and they also 
have many other common features. 

2, Each member of the family has 
certain privileges. as well as re- 
sponsibilities. 

3. Effective family relationships depend 
upon mutual love, understanding 
and respect for each other within 
the family. 

4, The family to which we belong does 
many things for us and in return 
each of us has certain duties towards 
the other members of the family. 


5. Every family celebrates some tradi- 
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Content 


IDENTIFICATION OF BASIC NEEDS 


(a) Material needs: food, clothing, 
shelter 

(b) Moral and spiritual needs: worship, 
love 

(c) Recreational needs: play, entertain- 
ment. 


STUDY OF THE FAMILY 


Structure of the family 
(i) Small: father, mother, brothers 
and sisters 


(ii) Big: grandparents, 
aunts, cousins 


uncles, 


(iii) Common residence. 


Functions of family members 
(i) Those of the parents and 
other adult members of the 

family: managing the home, 
protecting younger members 


(ii) Those of children: doing some 
of the house-hold chores, e.g., 
helping adults in keeping the 
home clean, running small 
errands, 


tional festivals, 
6. Festivals are occasions for rejoicing. 


C. In some ways the school is an extention 


of the family and another important unit 
through which society helps us to acquire 
needed skills, information and values. 


l. Many people work to maintain a 
school. : 


2. All members of the school are inter- 
dependent and each has some re- 
sponsibility towards the others. 


3. The property of the school is the 
property of us all. 

4. To work effectively we need to deve- 
lop orderly habits, maintain our 
health and take precautions for 
safety. 
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3. Recreation in the family 


(a) Accompanying parents to fairs, 
dramas, puppet shows, circuses, and 
other public festivals like Ramlila. 

(b) Listening to, and telling stories and 
singing songs in the family. 


4, Celebration of festivals in the family 
(Such important festivals should be 
chosen as are celebrated in the fami- 
ly and also in different parts of 
India). Dussehra, Diwali, Id, Christ- 
mas, Onam Puja, Ganesh Puja, 
Durga Puja, and other local festivals. 

(a) Stories and legends connected with 
the festivals 

(b) Identification of the people in the 
stories with the qualities they stand 
for 

(c) Tradition, values and beliefs asso- 
ciated with the festivals. 


STUDY OF SCHOOL 


1, Acquaintance with the school build- 
ing: Headmaster’s room, classrooms, 
hallway, lavatories, places for drink- 
ing water, playground, office room, 
assembly hall, library 


2. Acquaintance with the staff: Head- 
master, teachers, office assistant, lib- 
rarian and others 
3. Maintenance of school property 
(a) Making proper use of equip- 
ment: desks, chairs, blackboards, 
waste-paper baskets, water taps, 
bathrooms, library books 

(b) Keeping them in order for the 
use of others. 


4. Development of orderly habits and 
good manners. 
(a) Being punctual 


D. The life of early man was in many ways 
different from life today. 


Lis 


Food habits, shelter and clothing 
have changed with the passage of 
time. 

Respect for such basic values as 
obedience, bravery and love has not, 
however, changed with the passage 
of time. 


(b) ‘Treating each other courteously 

(c) Standing in a line 

(d) Waiting for one’s turn 

(e) Respecting elders 

(£) Sharing with others whenever 
necessary 

(g) Showing consideration for the 
feelings of others ‘ 

(h) Working and playing together. 

Cultivation of Health and Safety 

habits 

(a) Keeping nails, hair, body, and 
mouth, clean 

(b) Washing hands before and after 
taking food 

(c) Avoiding eating uncovered food, 
„especially that procured from 

outside the school or the home 

(d) Drinking clean water 

(e) Walking on footpaths and not 
on the main road 

(f) Looking to the right and left 
when crossing the road. 


D. INTRODUCTION TO OUR TRADI- 
TION THROUGH STORIES 
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Stories of early man: how he found 
his food, clothing and shelter 


Stories of some notable children 
from mythology and folklore, e.g., 
Prahalad, Bharat, Aruni, Ekalavya, 


CLASS I 
= -THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


The neighbourhood is another unit which provides for the 


MAJOR IDEAS: 1. 
satisfaction of our material, moral, spiritual and educational needs. 


2. Neighbourhood 


agencies and institutions can be successful only 


when each member of the neighbourhood assumes responsibi- 


lity for their success. 


3. Geographical factors often influence the. way people live and 


work, 


Understandings 


Content 


ae There are a number of agencies and A. SERVICES OFFERED IN THE 


institutions in the neighbourhood which NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
provide for our tieeds, 1, Schools: Kinds, size, names and the 
1, The neighbourhood provides for distances between the schools in the 
educational needs through its neighbourhood 
schools. 
2, In some ways, the neighbourhood 2. Places of worship 
"also provides for recreational needs. (a) Kinds: temples, mosques, chur- 
3. The neighbourhood satisfies the ches, gurudwaras, etc. 
spiritual needs of the residents (b) Location of these places of 
through the different places of worship in the neighbourhood 
worship it provides. (c) Old and historic places of wor- 
4. Any place of worship is to be ship of local interest. 
respected by us all. 
5. The neighbourhood also provides 3. Means of transport 

for transport and communications. (a) Different means of transport 

(a) Man has constantly been used in the neighbourhood: 
striving to cover distances in Animals, cars, tongas, rick- 
the shortest possible time. shaws, buses, trains, etc. 

(b) The mode of transportation in (b) Workers associated with each 
use is determined by a number (c) Advantages of fast transport, 
of practical considerations. ¢.g., to reach a doctor, to catch 

(c) Quick ways of travel save a a train. 
great deal of our time. 

(d) The local policemen and the 4. Roads and road safety 


chowkidar are there to serve. 
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(a) Kachcha and pukka roads 


Knowledge of the 


and assist the residents of the 


neighbourhood. 


geographical setting 


and the location of important places in 
a neighbourhood is helpful. 


us 


Knowledge of direction helps us to 
find our way and to locate places. 


Knowledge of the physical features 
and climatic conditions helps us to 
understand the way we live. 


5. 


(d) Safety on roads: walking on 
footpaths, observing traffic rules, 
vigilance while crossing the 
road, traffic police. 


Places of recreation 

(a) Need for recreation 

(b) Kinds: Puppet show, folk dance, 
cinema, Ramlila, circus “ 

(c) Places: Chopal, panchayat hall, 
common fields. 


The post office 

(a) The letter-box: its uses 

(b) The postman: his work in the 
neighbourhood 

(c) The post office: Its work 

(d) The telegraph office: Its work 

(e) The story of a letter: Its jour- 
ney from one place to another. 


Some other agencies 

(a) The policeman and chowkidar 

(b) The gram-sevak and the gram- 
sevika. 


B, GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING OF THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 
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1. 


2. 


3.. 


Physical features: Rivers, hills, tanks, 
waterfalls, plants, trees, animals 
Climate: elementary idea of hot and 
cold, rainfall 

Location of places in the neigh- 

bourhood. 

(a) An elementary idea of direc- 
tion with reference to objects: 
left, right, front and back 

(b) The four _ directions: East, 
West, North, South in relation 
to sunrise and sunset 

(c) A broad idea of time: sunrise, 
sunset, morning, noon, evening, 


night 


C. Geographical factors often influence the 
the way people live and work in the 
neighbourhood. 


E 


Food, water, clothing and’ shelter, 
which are our basic needs, are 
affected largely by geographical 
factors. 

We change our clothes from season 
to season. — = 


Different kinds of material are 
used to build houses. 


People follow different occupations 


to satisfy the needs of the neigh- 
bourhood. 7 


Many people help us to satisfy our 
needs. 


(d) Location of important places 
on a sketch map of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


C. LIFE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
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l. 


The food we eat 

(a) Types of food: rice, chapatis, 
meat, fish, vegetables, etc. 

(b) Good food habits: avoidance of 

(c) Where food comes from: 


waste, cleanliness 

eals from farms, fish from rivers, 
milk and meat from animals 
and vegetables from farms 
People who bring us food: milk- 
man, butcher, grocer, vegetable- 
seller. 


cer- 


(a) 


The water we drink 

(a) Local sources of water: wells, 
tanks, rivers, taps in cities. 

(b) Uses of water: at home, in fields 

(c) Cleanliness of water 

(d) Storage of water: covered pots, 
keeping them in clean places. 


The clothes we wear 

(a) Types of material used: cotton, 
wool, silk. 

(b) Seasons and change of clothing 

(c) Cleanliness of clothes 

(d) People who care for 
clothes: weaver, tailor washer- 
man, mill-worker. 


our 


Shelter 

(a) Types of houses: kachcha, puk- 
ka, small, big. 

(b) Materials used: bricks, stone, 


mud, leaves, wood 

(c) Persons who help us to build 
houses: mason, bricklayer, car- 
penter 


celebrates some dD. 
in its own way. 
occasions for rejoic- 
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(d) Cleanliness of houses: cleaning 
and sweeping every day, keep- 
ing things in order, place for 
throwing refuse. : 


FESTIVALS IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD 
(a) Names of festivals, role of the 
neighbourhood in their cele- 
bration: Dassehra, Diwali, Id, 
Christmas, Durga Puja, Pongal, 
Onam, Lohri, ete. 
(b) Stories and legends connected 
with the festivals 
(c) Early man: getting food, fire 
and its uses, taming animals. 


CLASS MI 
OUR STATE AND COUNTRY 


MAJOR IDEAS: 1. Similarities and dfferences in the way people live are due in part 


to geographical factors. 


2. The State is another administrative unit through which the needs 
of men are met. 


3. We cherish some values and traditions as part of our heritage. 


Understandings — Content 
A. Knowledge of the geographical setting A. GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING OF THE 

of our State helps us to understand the STATE 
may people: live, Geographical terms and concepts 
l. Plant life and animal life are also should be presented at this stage in a 

influenced by geographical factors. very elementary way. 
2. Land formation has influence on the 1. The District 

way we live. (a) Simple land forms: hills, rivers, 
3° Climatic conditons in the State dn. valleys, lakes, highlands, etc. 


(b) Patterns of land-use; farmlands, 
pasturelands, forests, etc. 


2, The State: Regional differences 
should be taken into account. 
(a) Location, extent, nearness to 
sea 
(b) Important physical features: 
hills, rivers, valleys, etc. 
(c) Geographical divisions. 
3. Climatic conditions 
(a) Temperature: identification of 
seasons—hot, cold 
(b) Rainfall. 
4. Crops and vegetation: cereals, cash 
crops, fruits, forest products 
5. Animals 
(a) Cattle 
(b) Wild animals and birds. 
6. Railways and highways which link 
the villages and towns in the State. 


fluence the way we live. 
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B. 


Life in the State has been changing as B. LIFE OF THE PEOPLE IN THE 


the result of human effort and influence 

of events. 

l. The geographical setting is often 
modified by human effort. 

2. Increased road and railway facilities 
have promoted greater interdepend- 
ence among the districts within the 
State. 

3. Since Independence, more and more 
people are working in small and 
large industries. 

4, Farming methods and tools are 
changing and farm product is in- 
creasing. 

5. . Improvements in farming and in- 
dustry need the cooperation of many 
people. 

6. Our State celebrates national festi- 
vals which help us to realize that 
India is one. 


The State is the administrative unit 
through which various governmental 
agencies supplement the services provid- 
ed by the neighbourhood. 


l. The effectiveness of State agencies 
partly depends on the effective ope- 
ration of local and district govern- 
mental units. 

2, Each person must discharge to the 
full his duties as a citizen so that 
the administrative bodies can operate 
effectively. 

3, Local self-government units are 
formed in the villages and towns. 


4, We cooperate with them to improve 


STATE 


Wherever possible a comparison should 
be made with the life before Independ- 
ence to exemplify progress in different 
ways. 


Houses 

Food 

Clothes 

Languages 

Farming methods 

Occupations 

Transport and communications 
Festivals. 


a ot oa 


C. GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 
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1. In the district 
(a) Tehsil: relationship of tehsil to 
district 
(b) District: relationship of district 
to State 
(c) Officers in the district: District, 
District Magistrate, Superinten- 
dent of Police, District Educa- 
tion Officer, etc. 
(d) Community Blocks: Block 
Development Officer. 
2. Local self-government units 
(a) Gram Panchayat: election and. 


f functions 

(b) Zilla Parishad: election and 
functions 

(c) Municipality: election and func- 
tions 


(d) Cooperative societies. 


our villages and towns. 


D. India is made of sixteen States. 


16 


Our State as well as every other 
State is an integral part of India. 


Our State depends upon other States 
for the satisfaction of its basic needs. 


Early Indian civilization has left its 
impress on the life of the people 


~ throughout the country. 


Stories of great men and women of 
our country is one way in which 
we inherit and transmit the values 
and traditions that are cherished by 
us as part of our heritage. 


The invention of agriculture and of 
the wheel brought revolutionary 
changes in the life of early man, 


D. THE STATE AS A PART OF INDIA 


E. 
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T; 


The State as one of sixteen States: 
Name of the States. Study of the 
map of India to locate the position 
of the State 


Highways and railways linking the 
State with other parts of India 
Goods received from and sent to 


other States; Examples of some 
articles of food, clothing, etc. 


OUR HISTORY AND HERITAGE. 


1. 


(a) Story of a boy living in Mohen- 
jodaro 


(b) Story of a boy living in 
Vedic Age, 


(e) Stories of Ashoka, Vikramaditya, 
Mahendravarman Pallava, Har- 
shvardhana, Pulakesin, Rajendra 
Chola, Prithviraja and Krishna- 
deva Raya. 


the 


Places of historical interest in the 
State and stories and legends con- 
nected with these places 


Heritage of mankind 
(a) Invention of agriculture 


(b) Story of the wheel. 


—_ ee 


CLASS IV 


OUR INDIA 


MAJOR IDEAS: 1. Similarities and diffences in the way people live in different parts 
of our country are due to many factors. $ 


2. Many cultural streams have contributed- to the development of 


our traditions and values. 


Understandings 


Geographical factors such as physical 
features, climate and natural vegetation 
have influenced the life of people in 
different parts of our country. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


10, 


Our country is big in size. 

Our country has great physical and 
climatic contrasts. 

Though ways of living vary from 
region to region there are a number 
of things common in the life of the 
people. 

The Himalayas are big in length 
and breadth and the loftiest moun- 
tain ranges in the world. 

The Himalayas are useful to our 
country in a variety of ways. 

The life of people living in moun- 
tainous areas is hard. 

Because of the climate and fertile 
soil, life in the Gangetic Plain is 
comparatively easy. 

Because of the fertile soil, the 
Gangetic Plain is an important grain 
producing area in our country. 
The major cities in the Gangetic 
Plain are located on the banks of 
the rivers of the area. 

Climatic conditions of the desert 
make the life of the people living 
in the area difficult. 

The Malwa-Deccan plateau was 
formed due to the weathering of 


Content 


A. OUR COUNTRY 
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1. Natural regions and elements 

(a) Mountain wall of the Himala- 
yan ranges, loftiest in the world: 
heavy rainfall; sources of big 
Indian rivers fed by water from 
melting snow; extensive forests 

(b) Gangetic Plains: basin of the 
Ganga and its tributaries south 
of the Himalayan ranges; heavy 
rains; hot for most of the year; 
fertile soil 

(c) Desert region: in the west and 
north-west of India; dry sand- 
hills; scanty rainfall; very hot in 
summer and very cold in win- 
ter; scanty vegetation 

(d) Plateaux of Malwa and the 
Deccan: hilly, stony, barren; 
scanty rainfall; dry for the most 
of the year 

(e) Coastal strips of the south: hot 
wet climate; heavy rains; rich 
vegetation. 

2, Life of the people in different parts 
of India; food, clothing, shelter, 
crops, occupations, languages, festi- 
vals and places of geographical 
interest. 


At least five States should be treated 
in detail. The criteria for the selection 


mountains for many hundreds of 
years. 

12. The Malwa-Deccan Plateau is re- 
latively less populated because it is 
dry, hilly and has little vegetation. 

13. Life of people living in the coastal 
strips is vitally affected by the near- 
ness to the sea. 

- 14. States of our country are depend- 
ent upon one another. 

15. Different ways of living in different 
States add to the variety and rich- 
ness of our life. 

16. Though ways of living vary from 
region to region there are a number 
of things common in the life of the 
people in different parts of our 
country. 

17. Ways of making a living, are be- 
coming more varied and complex 
with the march of time. 


Our country is rich in natural resources. 


1l. Soil is one of the very important 
natural resources of the country. 

2. Fertile soil is vital for successful 
agriculture. 

3. There is a great variety of soils in 
our country, 

4. Due to the increasing pressure of 
large population and the long con- 
stant use of land, soil conservation 
is necessary. 

5. As a result of rainfall, climate and 
soil, the country has a variety of 
natural vegetation in the form. of 
plants and forests, 

6. Minerals form an important basis 
for the economic development or 
advancement of the country. 

7. There is a variety of minerals found 
in different parts of India. 

8. We have vast animal wealth, 


of these states may be (a) proximity to” 
the State of the pupils, as well as, (b)” 
difference from it in physical features,” 
climate, vegetation, occupations, etc. — 


B. NATURAL RESOURCES AND DEVEL- © 
OPMENT 


l. (a) Minerals: iron ore, coal, man: 

ganese, oil, etc. Location 

(b) Soil: kinds, conservation = 

(c) Vegetation: types, afforestation 
(d) Animals; distribution of cattle 

and wild life. a 


2. Planning for economic development 
(a) Our Five-year Plans: brief de- 
scription of purposes s 

(i) Improving the living conva 

ditions of the people 

(ii) Developing our resources © 

(b) Agricultural development: ; j 

(i) Irrigation and water re-i 

sources: projects Dep - 

(ii) Fertilizer factories: Sindri 


Nangal 
i (iii) l»proved methods of agti 
culture, 


16. 


irg 


18. 


19. 


21. 


We depend upon cattle for milk, 
food, power and fuel, 

We need to improve the quality of 
our cattle. 

Vast natural resources need to be 
identified, developed and utilized. 
Five-Year Plans are an attempt to 
achieve the maximum development 
and utilization of the natural re- 
sources in the shortest period of 
time, 

Plans will benefit all people. 
Cooperative effort of all people is 
necessary for the success of the 
Plans. 

Our plans include projects for the 
development of agriculture, indus- 
try and general welfare of the 
people. 

Agriculture provides food for men 
and animals and raw material for 
industries. 

As our population increases and 
industry develops, agricultural pro- 
duction must increase. 
Development of industry will help 
in improving the standard of living 
of the people. 

The majority of our people live in 
villages. 


Government help to villages is im- 


portant but villages can not ad- 
vance until and unless the people 
undertake the responsibility to work 
for their own advancement. 
Individual meagre resources jif 
pooled through cooperatives can 
contribute towards the achieve- 
ment of a variety of projects. 
Cooperatives are playing an im- 
portant and increasing role in the 
advancement of rural life. 
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(c) Development of industry 
(i) Steel plants: Jamshedpur, 
Rourkela, Bhilai, Durga- 
pur, Bokaro 
(ii) Other industries: coach 
factory, heavy electricals, 
Hindustan machine tools; 
textiles, sugar. 
(d) Village development 
(i) Community ~ development 
blocks: functions 
(ii) Work of cooperatives. 


_G. Improved means of transport and com- 

munication have made it possible for 

people from different parts of our coun- 
try to learn more about each other. 


is 


Modern developments in transport 
and communication have enabled 
us to overcome big distances of our 
land, 


. Improved transport and communi- 
cation make industrial and commer- 


cial development possible. 
Greater use of transport facilities 


- requires rules and regulations which 
-need to be observed and respected. 
_ An ever enlarging network of high- 


ways connects inland cities and 


_ The Indian railway system which 


connects all parts of the country is 


the longest in Asia and the fourth 


10, 


li. 


largest in the world. 

A network of airlines connects the 
important cities of the country. 
Variety of services are provided by 
post offices. 


The size of our cities is growing 


rapidly. 

There are a number of differences 
and similarities in urban and rural 
life. 

People who live in our cities per- 
form a variety of occupations. 
Because of rapid growth some big 
cities are finding it difficult to pro- 
vide all the services people want. 


D. Our heritage provides the basis for a 
sense of unity and pride in the greatness 
of our country. 


ay 


2 


Different aspects of our culture are 
transmitted through the stories of 
our great men and women, 

Our heritage has its roots in the 


C. BIG CITIES AND IMPORTANT 
ROUTES 


ile 


2. 


Important Routes 

(a) Main railways routes connect- 
ing important cities, like Delhi, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 

(b) Main highways 

(c) Main airports 


Big Cities 

(a) New developments in major 
cities 

(b) Different occupations needed 
in big cities 


(c) Problems of big cities, e.g., con- 
gestion, safety, transportation, 
housing. 


D. OUR HISTORY AND HERITAGE 


hi 
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(a) Stories of Akbar, Rana Pratap, 
Chandbibi, Shahjehan, Shivaji, 
Baji Rao I, Ranjit Singh, Raja 
Ram, Mohan Roy and Dalhousie 

(b) Places of historical interest: 
Kapilavastn, Dilwara, Ajanta, 


contributions of great men and 
women of our country. 


Values rooted in our culture are 
enriched through the interaction of 
people from different parts of our 
country. 


Our historical and religious monu- 
ments speak of our glorious past. 


India gained freedom after a long 
struggle and a great sacrifice. 


(a) People and national leaders 
from all over the country took 
part in our struggle for free- 
dom, 


(b) Our struggle for freedom was 
unique in the world because 
of its non-violent character. 


The globe is the best model of the earth. 


The earth is made up of land and 


water—with water covering poa 


of its surface. 


The major bodies of water and land 


have been given names to help — 


identify them. 


Ellora, Mahabalipuram, Qutab 
Minar, St. Xavier's Church, 
Golden Temple, Taj Mahal, 
Kanchi. 


How India became free 

Connected story of the Freedom 
Movement from 1857 woven round 
the stories of some great men and 
women who fought for India’s free- 
dom, eg, Lakshmi Bai, Tilak, 
Gandhi, Nehru, Sarojini Naidu 


Our national festivals and national 
symbols 


(a) Independence Day, Republic 
Day, Gandhi Jayanti 


(b) National Flag, National An- 
them, National Emblem. 


E. THE GLOBE 


Identification of land-masses and 
oceans. 


Location of India with respect to: 


(a) Continents: Asia, Europe, Af- 
rica and Australia 
(b) Oceans: the Indian Ocean, the 


Pacific Ocean, the Bay of Ben- 
gal and the Arabian Sea 


(c) Neighbouring countries: Burma, 
Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, China, 


Tibet, Pakistan, Ceylon ando — ; 


Afghanistan. Tate: 


phd ‘ 
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MAJOR IDEAS: 1. 


CLASS V 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 


The study of the globe helps us to understand geographical facts 
and phenomena. 


2. The basic needs of man are the same everywhere and man satisfies 
them by making good use of natural resources. 

3. Improved transport and communication have brought difffferent 
parts of the world closer. 

4, Our Constitution guarantees fundamental rights to our citizens but 
requires them also to assume responsibilities. 

5, Great men of different countries have contributed to the develop- 
‘ment of basic human values, 

Understandings Content 


A. Knowledge of our earth helps us under- 
' stand its influence on the way in which 
we live. 


£ 


to 


a 


6. 


The earth is a part of the solar 
system. 


The earth travels in an eliptical 
path around the sun, 

As the earth travels around the sun 
it is also spinning like a top. 

The earth is shaped like a huge 
ball, but it is neither the smallest 
nor the largest planet in the solar 
system. 


The earth’s surface is not smooth. 


While a large part of the earth’s 
surface is exposed, most of it is 
covered by water. 

The globe is a model of the earth. 


Most of the earth faces the sun and 
spins away again once every 24 
hours, causing night and day. 


A. Study of Our Earth 
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1. The earth and the sun 


(a) Earth as part of the solar 
system 


(b) Shape of the earth 
(c) Earth’s surface. 
Earth’s movements 


(a) Meaning of earths rotating 
and revolving movements 


(b) Relationship of earth’s rotation 
to day and night 

(c) Relationship of earth's revolu- 
tion and the position of its axis 
to seasons. 

Study of the globe 

(a) Globe as a model of the earth 


(b) Meaning of the following: 
North Pole, South Pole, Equator, 
latitudes and longitudes 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Because of the earth’s tilt on its 
axis, the poles have continuous day- 
light for long periods of time and 
continuous darkness for equally 
long periods of time. 


As the earth revolves around the 
sun, it remains tilted in the same 
amount and in the same direction, 
causing the most direct rays of the 
sun to shine on different parts of 
the earth at different times. 


Since the sun’s straight or direct 
rays are warmer than its slanting 
rays, the seasons of the year are 
determined by the way in which 
the sun’s rays fall upon the earth. 


The unit of time called a year, is 
determined by the time it takes the 
earth to travel around the sun. 


The equator is an imaginary circu- 
lar line which divides the earth into 
two equal hemispheres, the north- 
ern and the southern. 


Latitude lines are parallel lines and 


therefore can be used to compute 
distances from one place to an- 
another quite easily. 

The prime meridian is an imagi- 
nary line which divides the earth 
into two equal hemispheres — the 
eastern and the western. 

The 180° meridian can be reached 
by travelling exactly half way 
around the world in either an east- 
erly or westerly direction from the 
prime meridian. 

There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the temperature of most 
places and their distance from the 
equator. 


4. 


(c) Importance of latitudes and 
longitudes in locating places on 
the globe. 


Climate in India and other parts of 
the world 


(a) Factors which influence cli- 


mate: 
(1) Distance from equator 


(2) Nearness to large bodies of 
water—oceans or lakes 


(3) Altitude—height from sea 
level 


(4) Direction of wind. 
(b) Climatic regions of the World. 


ri 8 ‘The ‘extent of rainfall in an area 
~ ean be related to its nearness to 
ae large bodies of water, the presence 
brs 3 ~ of land masses, height above sea level 
ORE a and the direction of prevailing 
ay as sinos. much of the heat from the 
sun js absorbed by the earth’s sur- 
S face, temperature is affected by 
altitude or distance above the sur- 
- face of the earth. 


_ There are differences in the cli- 
“mate of different places on the 
k earth's surface. 


aiei live are due in part to such fac- 
tors as- the climate, natural SEN 


WAN people have certain a needs 
regardless of where they live. 
- People satisfy some of their needs 


by making good use of the resource 
-they find around them. 


People living in the same country 
are dependent upon each other in 
many ways, 
tae A Very often people living in one 
part of the world are dependent 
NG ‘upon others living in another part 
“nina of the world for certain goods and 
services, 


5. Climate PASA the 
Ba habits of people, the clothes they 
+ wear, the food they eat and the 
- way they farm. 


a 6. Technological AEEA, 
© © > modify the effects of climate. 


can 


: T. The availability of natural resours 
' ces often affects the way we live, i 


working — 


B. LIFE OF PEOPLE IN DIFFERENT Mi 
PARTS OF THE WORLD Pir 


(This should be a descriptive account — 
of the food, clothing, shelter, occupations, 
_recreation and religion of people living 
in the places noted below. ) 


Desert lands ‘ 
_ The hot, wet forests of the Congo 
The plains of Argentina 
The cold land of Iceland 
The forests of Canada 


The Japanese Islands 
South China. 


ee Oe eine 


8. Wiser use of natural resources can 
improve the way we live. 


9. Natural barriers often isolate peo- 
ple from each other making it dif- 
ficult for them to cooperate with one 
another and share ideas. 


10. What happened a long time ago 
can influence the way in which 
people live today. 


11. Technological. developments can 
change the way a people farm as 
well as the crops they cultivate. 


12. While most people in a country can 
live in cities, they can still produce 
a surplus of farm products. 


13. When climatic conditions in an area 
make it difficult to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter, relatively few 
people will live there. 7 


14.. The sea can provide most of the 
food requirements of some people. 


15. Modern lumbering methods require 
a variety of occupations demanding 
considerable skill and training. 


16. Physical labour associated with an 
occupation does not make it any 
less interesting or important. 


17. In a country where there has been 
a relatively recent and rapidly ex- 
panding technology, rural and 
urban patterns of living may differ 
considerably. 


18. When a country has a limited num- 
ber of resources, its standard of 
living is d ent upon its ability 
co-operate and trade with, other 


19. 


20, 


The farming methods and diet of 
people in some other parts of the 
world are similar to what is found 
in our country. 


Different ways of living add variety 
and richness to our world. 


Improved means of transport and com- 
munication have made it possible for 
people to learn more about each other. 


Kc 


_ 


Increased contact with more people 
makes it all the more necessary to 
learn how to get along with one an- 
other. 


As a result of this increased contact 
with others, the way we live—the 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, 
the machines we use, the way we 
use our leisure time, etc.—is more 
and more influenced by the way in 
which people live in other parts of 
the world. 


Improvement in means of transpor- 
tation extends over many hundreds 
and thousands of years. 


During the past two hundred years, 
the increase in speed and variety 
of forms ‘of transportation has ex- 
ceeded all previous development. 


Improved transportation means that 
we can buy more things more 
cheaply. 


Advancement in transportation has 
resulted in safety problems. 


The more technically advanced 
countries carry on more trade than 
countries less advanced in techno- 
logy. 

Each improvement in methods of 
communication brings a demand for 


C. NEW METHODS OF TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


1. Story of transportation: 


(a) Brief history of land, sea and air 
transportation 


(b) Recent developments in India’s 
transportation system. 


2. New developments in communica- 
tions: 


(a) Radio and television 
(b) Telephone and telegraph 


(c) Recent developments in India’s 
communications system. 
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more skilled ‘and knowledgeable 
people in order to produce and 
maintain these new systems and also 
to insure their wise use. 


Each method of communications 


has its own distinct advantage and 
- purpose. ; 


D. Cooperation amongst nations of the 
world is necessary for world peace. 


J; 


The U.N. is a world organisation 
striving to promote peace and good- 
will amongst people. 


There are many ways in which the 
U.N. fulfills its purpose. 


We have helped the U.N. provide 
technical assistance and loans for 
newly formed nations. 

India has supported necessary 
peace-keeping operations in various 
parts of the world. 


There are many U.N. agencies in 
India to help us in different fields. 


E. Our country is a democratic republic with 
the rights of citizens guaranteed by a 
Constitution, 


1. 


A number of people who represent- 
ed all of the people of India con- 
tributed to the development of our 
Constitution. 

Leaders in the fight for independ- 
ence and many of our scholars 
helped to write our Constitution. 


It took much study, discussion and 
cooperation to develop a constitu- 
tion which everyone agreed was fair 
to all. 


The Constitution lists certain funda- 
mental rights enjoyed by all citi- 


D. THE UNITED NATIONS 


F 


2 
3. 
4 


2. 
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Purposes 
Agencies or working groups 
Achievements 


India’s role. 


HOW WE GOVERN OURSELVES 
1. 


Rights and duties under the Consti- 
tution 


(a) Meaning of the Preamble to the 
Constitution 


(b) Identification of fundamental 
rights: suffrage, freedom of wor- 
ship, equality before law, own- 
ership of property 

(c) Identification of basic duties: 
To obey laws, pay taxes, vote 
wisely. 

Union and State govemments: 


(a) Important officers of Union and 
State govemments: President, 


ifi 
~ guaranteed by their behaviour— 
E their willingness to assume soe 
sibilities, 


i Laws and regulations are necessary 
in order to insure that the welfare 
of every one will be protected. * 


Services provided by the Govern- 
ment are paid for by the people 
-~ who use the service, or indirectly by 
_ all people through taxes. 


8 Voting is one of the most important 
-~ responsibilities of a citizen. 


Officers and workers of the govern- 
=- ment arẹ the representatives and 
-~ servants of all people. 
=- 10. While there may be some differen- 
ees in the organisation of state gov- 
= ernments, in each state, the people 
are responsible for electing members 
to the Vidhan Parishad. 
In a democracy, the responsibility 
_ for the behaviour of the officers in 
' government is with all the people. 


Fp siCeeat men of different countries have 
‘contributed to the development of basic 
~ human values and their lives provide ex- 


; amples for us to follow. 
` 
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4 th cect people’s rights are 


. Prime Minister Cabinet’ Oeir 


~ Court members, Governor, Chief 

Minister, Legislative Assembly- 

men and High Court members 
(b) Methods of selecting officers 


(c) Relationship of, citizen to gov- 
‘ernment officers, — 


t. GREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF 
WORLD 
1, Religious leaders; Buddha, Shankar- 


acharya, Nizamuddin Auliya, Nanak, 
Vivekanand, Christ, Mohammad. 


2. Scientists, philosophers, political leas 
+ ders and writers, Socrates, Lincoln, 
Tolstay, Einstein. 
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Parliament Members, ‘Supreme ' 


THE ? 


